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PREFACE 


My  father-in-law  never  kept  a  journal;  but  when 
he  died,  he  left  in  manuscript  an  autobiography, 
which  he  had  written  at  various  times  of  leisure 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  which  was 
complete  from  his  earliest  years  to  the  close  of  his 
literary  career  in  1862. 

By  his  will  he  constituted  his  eldest  son  (my  hus- 
band) his  literary  executor,  and  expressed  a  wish 
that  this  life  should  be  published  at  as  early  a 
period  as  he  should  deem  advisable. 

It  seemed  to  my  husband  a  few  years  ago  that 
the  time  had  come  when,  with  propriety,  this  might 
be  done ;  but  the  nature  of  his  military  profession 
never  left  him  the  quiet  and  leisure  necessary  to 
revise  the  MSS.  with  the  care  and  attention  which 
an  almost  contemporary  memoir  requires;  and  I 
therefore  undertook  the  task,  which  has  truly  been 
a  labour  of  love  to  me. 


VI  PREFACE. 

In  this  undertaking  I  have  received  valuable  assist- 
ance from  the  publishers,  Messrs  Blackwood  &  Sons, 
with  which  firm  my  father-in-law  was  so  long  and 
intimately  connected. 

In  a  work  of  this  nature  there  were,  of  course,  a 
few  passages  bearing  upon  the  private  career  of 
individuals  now  living,  or  only  recently  deceased, 
the  publication  of  which  could  serve  no  useful  end. 
These  have  been  omitted.  In  all  other  respects  the 
work  is  published  as  it  was  written, — for  an  auto- 
biography cannot  possess  any  value  which  does  not 
truly  and  faithfully  represent,  in  his  own  words,  the 
thoughts,  opinions,  and  feelings,  as  well  as  actions, 
of  its  author. 

My  father-in-law  died  at  Possil  House,  near  Glas- 
gow, after  a  short  illness,  on  the  23d  May  1867, 
He  continued  his  public  duties  as  Sheriff  of  Lanark- 
shire up  to  the  first  day  of  his  illness.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Dean  Cemetery,  in  Edinburgh,  where 
so  many  of  his  old  friends  and  contemporaries  lie, 
and  his  funeral  was  attended,  as  far  as  the  North 
British  Railway  station  in  Glasgow,  by  the  Lord 
Provost  and  many  of  the  Magistrates  of  the  city,  by 
the  Faculty  of  Procurators,  the  Juridical  Society,  all 
the  Sheriff's  officials  of  every  grade,  a  deputation  of 
Volunteers,  and  a  large  body  of  Freemasons.  But 
the  most  striking  part  of  the  day's  proceedings  as  a 
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comment  on  his  public  life  was,  that  the  whole  of 
the  road,  from  the  gate  of  Possil  to  the  railway 
station,  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles^  was  lined 
with  crowds  of  the  poorest  of  the  population  ;  and  all 
the  mill-workers  in  the  vicinity  sacrificed  half  a  day's 
earnings  to  come  and  pay,  with  quiet  respectful  de- 
meanour^  a  last  tribute  of  respect  to  the  old  Tory 
SheriJ0F,  so  well  known  to  them  for  thirty-three  years. 

JANE  E.   ALISON. 


3  Cornwall  Gardens,  South  Kensington, 
I9th  November  1882. 
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SOME   ACCOUNT    OF   MY   LIFE 
AND    WETTINGS. 


CHAPTER    I. 

BIRTH,    LINEAGE,    AND   CHILDHOOD — 

1792-1800. 

An  author  who  has  met  with  any  degree  of  success 
owes  a  brief  account  of  his  life  and  writings  to  both 
his  family  and  his  country.  To  the  former,  that  his 
memory  may  not  be  injured,  as  is  too  often  the  case, 
after  his  decease,  by  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  surviving 
friends,  or  the  injudicious  disclosures  of  partial  bio- 
graphers ;  to  the  latter,  that  it  may  be  known  by  what 
means  the  success  was  obtained,  and  how  easily  it  is 
within  the  reach  of  industry  and  perseverance.  Few 
works  are  so  interesting  as  the  autobiographies  of 
those  with  whose  thoughts  we  have  become  familiar, 
for  we  feel  a  sort  of  domestic  interest  in  the  progress 
of  the  mind  which  has  produced  them,  and  trace  the 
growth  of  its  ideas  as  if  they  had  been  our  own.    An 
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author  is  a  brother  to  every  one  who  reads  his  works ; 
and  the  only  requisites  which  it  behoves  him  at  all 
hazards  to  attend  to  in  relating  his  life,  are  brevity 
and  fidelity  :  brevity,  without  which  a  narrative 
would  be  tedious ;  fidelity,  without  which  it  would 
be  valueless.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  observe  these  con- 
ditions in  this  present  case,  for  the  life  of  a  literary 
man  affords  few  materials  for  incident;  and  it  is 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  his  writings 
that  it  can  be  of  interest  to  posterity. 

I  was  born  at  Kenley,  in  Shropshire,  on  the  29  th 
December  1792.  A  few  days  after,  my  father  an- 
nounced my  birth  to  his  earliest  and  dearest  friend, 
Dugald  Stewart,  in  a  letter  which  has  been  accident- 
ally preserved,  containing  a  curious  anticipation  in 
regard  to  the  new-born  infant.^ 

Though  I  was  not  born  of  a  noble  or  wealthy 
family,  yet  my  ancestors,  by  both  the  father's  and  the 
mother's  side,  were  such  as  might  reasonably  impose 
obligation  and  excite  emulation.  My  father  was 
the  Rev.  Archibald  Alison,  author  of  the  well-known 
*  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste,'  and 
he  was  the  son  of  Patrick  Alison,  formerly  Lord  Pro- 

*  "  Kenley,  Jan.  3, 1793. 

"  My  dear  Dugald, — I  am  sure  you  wiU  be  glad  to  learn  that  Mrs 
A.  was  safely  delivered  on  Saturday  last  of  another  boy,  and  that 
both  she  and  the  infant  are  doiqg  as  weU  as  we  could  wish.  I  trust 
you  will  have  no  objections  to  being  one  of  the  little  fellow's  god- 
fathers, and  perhaps  you  will  not  like  him  the  less  that  his  mother 
insists  on  his  being  named  after  me.  The  Doctor  [Qregory]  is  to  be 
the  other,  so  you  must  contrive  between  you  to  make  a  little  bit  of 
a  philosopher  of  him." 
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vost  of  Edinburgh,  a  younger  son  of  the  family  of 
Alison  of  Newhall,  near  Cupar-Angus,  the  mansion- 
house  of  which  still  stands,  surrounded  by  venerable 
trees.  He  took  to  business,  as  was  generally  the  case 
with  the  younger  son  of  landed  proprietors  at  that 
time,  and  accumulated  a  considerable  fortune,  which 
he  lost  by  undue  facility  in  becoming  security  for  a 
friend.  My  paternal  grandmother  was  one  of  the 
Harts  of  Listerick,^  near  Edinburgh,  and  a  celebrat- 
ed beauty  of  her  time.  My  mother  was  Dorothea 
Gregory,  daughter  of  Dr  John  Gregory,  the  author 
of  the  *  Father's  Legacy  to  his  Daughters,'  which  has 
been  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  Europe. 
Through  her  I  could  boast  a  descent  from  "  the  long 
and  memorable  line  of  the  Gregorys,"  ^  which,  since 
James  Gregory,  the  celebrated  mathematician,  the 
contemporary  and  rival  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  my 
great-great-grandfather,  has  been  distinguished  by 
many  men  who  have  attained  to  eminence  in  the 
physical  and  exact  sciences.  By  a  collateral  branch 
I  was  connected  through  my  mother  with  Reid,  the 
father  of  the  Philosophy  of  Mind,^  who  was  grand- 

^  Or  Reetalrig,  a  short  distance  east  of  Edinburgh. 

'  Dngald  Stewart. 

'  Dogald  Stewart,  in  his  Life  of  Reid,  gives  the  following  account 
of  his  connection  with  the  Gregory  family : — 

"  Dr  Reid's  mother  was  a  daughter  of  DaWd  Gregory,  Esq.  of  Kin- 
nairdie  in  Banffshire,  elder  brother  of  James  Gregory,  the  inventor  of 
the  reflecting  telescope,  and  the  antagonist  of  Huygens.  She  was  one 
of  twenty-nine  children,  the  most  remarkable  of  whom  was  David 
Gregory,  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Oxford,  and  an  intimate 
friend  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  Two  of  his  younger  brothers  were  at 
the  same  time  professors  of  mathematics,  one  at  St  Andrews  and  one 
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son  of  James  Gregory's  father.  My  maternal  grand- 
mother was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  thirteenth 
Lord  Forbes.^ 

The  fortune  in  life  and  friendships,  as  well  as 
disposition  of  both  my  parents,  contributed  in  a 
remarkable  degree  to  lead  them  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  understanding,  and  the  improvement  of  the  taste. 
My  father  was  educated  at  Glasgow  College,  then 
adorned  by  Reid  and  Adam  Smith,  where  he  early 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Mr  Dugald  Stewart,  son  of 
Dr  Matthew  Stewart,  the  celebrated  mathematician, 
which,  with  equal  enjoyment  to  both,  continued  una- 
bated throughout  their  lives.  Another  companion  and 
intimate  friend  of  his  at  Glasgow  College  was  Earl 
Cathcart,  who  afterwards  commanded  the  Copenhagen 
expedition  in  1807,  and  was  ambassador  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  Court  of  St  Petersburg  during  the 
eventful  campaigns  of  1812,  1813,  and  1814.  From 
Glasgow  my  father  went  as  one  of  the  exhibitioners 
to  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  soon  became  the 
constant  companion  of  Mr  (afterwards  Sir)  William 
Jones,  and  Mr  (who  soon  became  Dr)  Matthew  Baillie, 

at  Edinburgh,  and  were  the  first  persons  who  taught  the  Newton- 
ian philosophy  in  our  northern  universities.  The  hereditary  work 
and  genius  which  have  so  long  distinguished,  and  stiU  distinguish,  the 
descendants  of  this  memorable  family,  are  well  known  to  all  who  have 
turned  their  attention  to  Scottish  biography ;  but  it  is  not  so  generally 
known  that  through  the  female  line  the  same  characteristic  endow- 
ments have  been  conspicuous  in  various  instances,  and  that  to  the 
other  monuments  which  illustrate  the  race  of  the  Qregorys  is  to  be 
added  the  Philosophy  0/ iJeui''— Stewart's  Life  of  Reid,  Works,  x.  248. 
^  The  entire  descent  will  be  found  in  Sir  Bernard  Burke's  Royal 
Descents,  No.  28. 
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the  celebrated  physician  in  London.  A  friendship 
still  more  material  for  his  future  happiness  was  formed 
there  with  Mr  William  Gregory,  then  studying  for 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  this  led  to  his 
introduction  to  the  Gregoiy  family,  and  to  his  mar- 
riage with  my  mother,  which  took  place  in  1784. 

The  literary  celebrity  of  my  maternal  grandfather, 
Dr  John  Gregory,  had  led  to  a  friendship  between 
him  and  Mrs  Montague,  whose  drawing-rooms  in 
London  then  united  the  fashion  and  talent  of  Eng- 
land. He  more  than  once  visited  her  in  London ; 
and  on  these  occasions  he  had  been  accompanied 
by  his  daughter,  my  mother,  for  whom  Mrs  Mon- 
tague early  conceived  an  extraordinary  affection. 
The  sudden  and  lamented  death  of  Dr  Gregory,  in 
1773,^  having  left  my  mother,  who  had  previously 

^  The  beautiful  verses  of  Beattie's  *  Minstrel '  were  written  a  few 
days  after  this  event,  in  allusion  to  Dr  Gregory's  death : — 

**  Adieu,  ye  lays  that  fancy's  flowers  adorn, 
The  soft  amusement  of  the  vacant  mind  I 
He  sleeps  in  dust  and  all  the  Muses  mourn, 
He  whom  each  virtue  fired,  each  grace  refined, 
Friend,  teacher,  pattern,  darling  of  mankind ! 
He  sleeps  in  dust :   And  how  should  I  pursue 
My  theme  !    To  heart-consuming  grief  resigned. 
Here  on  his  recent  grave  I  fix  my  view. 

And  pour  my  bitter  tears.     Ye  flowery  lays,  adieu  ! 

Art  thou,  my  G ,  for  ever  fled  I 

And  am  I  left  to  unavailing  woe  ? 
When  fortune's  storms  assail  this  weary  head. 
Where  cares  long  since  have  shed  untimely  snow, 
Ah,  now,  for  comfort  whither  shall  I  go  f 
No  more  thy  soothing  voice  my  anguish  cheers, 
Thy  placid  eyes  with  smiles  no  longer  glow, 
My  hopes  to  cherish  and  allay  my  fears. 
'Tis  meet  that  I  should  mourn — flow  forth  afresh  my  tears." 

— Beattib'8  Minstrel,  B.  ii.  st  61,  62. 
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mother  Ivvanie  AC^^/jaintcd  with  Voltaire  and  Rous- 

soAiK  D  Aleml^r:.  Diderot,  Helveiius,  Buffon,  Xecker, 

and  Turgot/" 

Xotwithsranding  the  complaints  made,  and  some- 
times justly,  of  the  seldsh,  ambitious  spirit  of  the 
world,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  generous  feeling  in 
it  ;  and  the  more  that  the  secret  history  of  families 
is  imtV^KKnl.  the  more  numerous  are  the  instances 
whioh  aiv   discovenxl   of  disinterested   sacrifice  of 

*  I  \u\\\^  orton  hortTxl  lur  mother  mention  that  at  M.  Xeckers  parties 
H  UmIh  ^ii).  hi«  \)iUt^htor.  with  her  hair  in  rin^let^  over  her  ^honldeny 
«lwit)«  riuu««  i«,  ami,  kn«H*ling  down,  said  her  prajers  to  her  mother 
lti>liit«t  ||Mlh||  to  IhhI.    Iliat  little  girl  was  Madame  de  Suel. 
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worldly  advantages  at  the  shrine  of  sincere  attach- 
ment. My  mother's  position  in  Mrs  Montague's 
family,  where  she  was  treated  with  the  respect  and 
affection  of  a  daughter — the  brilliant  society  with 
which  she  was  surrounded — her  own  beauty  and 
talents,  which  rendered  her  an  ornament  to  it, — early 
procured  for  her  the  oflfer  of  several  brilliant  alli- 
ances, one  of  which,  combining  high  rank  and  large 
fortune,  was  warmly  pressed  upon  her  by  Mrs  Mon- 
tague, from  an  ardent  desire  to  cement  the  attach- 
ment she  felt  for  her  by  the  bonds  of  a  family 
connection.  Though  not  insensible  of  the  advan- 
tages thus  pressed  upon  her,  and  deeply  grateful  for 
the  kind  feelings  which  .prompted  their  support 
from  her  highly  valued  friend,  my  mother  resisted 
them  all,  and  bestowed  her  hand,  on  the  19th  June 
1784,  on  my  father,^  then  a  young  man  unknown 
as  yet  to  fame,  but  of  very  engaging  manners,  and 
whose  conversation  and  talents  already  gave  indi- 
cations that  he  was  destined  to  future  celebrity. 
The  first  residence  of  my  parents  after  their  mar- 

>  In  a  letter  by  Sir  W.  Pulteney,  dated  22d  June  1784,  there  is  the 
following  account  of  the  marriage :  **  Andrew  Stuart  and  I  accom- 
panied Mr  Alison  to  Thrapston,  and  the  marriage  took  place  on  the 
19th,  by  a  licence  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  I  conducted 
them  afterwards  to  their  residence,  and  we  left  them  next  morning 
after  breakfast  as  happy  as  it  is  possible  for  people  to  be.  Mr  Alison 
was  obliged  to  come  round  by  London  in  order  to  take  an  oath  at 
granting  the  licence,  and  I  was  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  making  an 
acquaintance  with  him ;  for  though  I  had  little  doubt  that  Miss  O. 
had  made  a  proper  choice,  yet  I  wished  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  ;  and 
the  result  is,  that  I  think  neither  you  nor  Mr  Naime  have  said  a 
word  too  much  in  his  favour." 
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r:.ipL  w;^  :.:  <::  -.  i:v. ::.  V :.r:Liii.T:oz5Lire,  of  which 
?r.v  :a:..-::  -..as  ..:.:,izi". •£:!:.  rz.::izz  rhev  were  far 
:r*:v,  .ir:.::^:.  :_:.:  ..r: -n5:Ai::-r&  were  03infc«able, 
.WW.  :...::  :.:..s;  -  ii  :j.;  :re:~-:r.:  r^siienoe  of  maDV 
^l>:::\: ,::>>.;•.:  :>>.;.:5  "V;  li.-.  f.-nne^i  or.  intimacy 
\\::1.  iv.v  :v..:.  .:  ::.  L:~,::::  Fu:  il:i:ou:rh  graced 
^\  :*..:  ^..vv.:v  /.:. ;  f.^^l:;-  ::  L.^'j..:or:.  the  North- 
;i:up:o:.>l/,r.  :o,:<^  :.,w  r-.rA:::.^'.:  i:^  aryropriate  char- 
acre:.  Mr  l^.:^.C-i  >:c"  ^r:  a:: :  Mr  John  Plajiair 
won.  i:>  vvv.>:j.:  :  v:?.:  ??:  r.;v  :a:htr'>  brother-in- 
:,i\\  o!\::  iv..'..L-  ::  V..<  :.;n::  :  a::.;  my  :a:her  himself, 
ai:x..,:s  to  *.>::'.  :*..:  cl:;.>s:  ::  1"^  Greiiorv's  sister 
•v  i:.-:  •:<:..'.".. >*.:i;.:.:  c:  a  literary  n;pu:at  ion,  had 
a:r^.-;v  '>.—.:;  :.;>*.•  IInx.v?  oa  Taste  which  have 
■  '  '  -  *<  ••    i  :•  '    v*i\   •     Pr:::si:  literature. 

A:  :L:s  i-.r:  vl  ?o:i;:  r^-w.:??  ric:::n:d  to  be  exe- 
•  i:-:'!  OL  til'.  iar>^:;ac>'"«^"-^  ^"^'  ^l^ib'J^y,  and  Sir 
Will.im  ru'.:r::;.v  ><:i:  vl.nvi:  a  v. v.:::;:  Scotch  mason. 
•A-:.o  L:il1  rtvor.tly  bcvii  i:i  1::?  employment  in 
LjL..l..n,  t.'  5iui>.Tiiuoiui  t:;o:u.  My  f.ither.  according 
to  his  usual  custom,  look  a  srrca:  iurecvst  in  these 
improvcuionts.  and  fiv^iuontly  eurerod  into  conver- 
-atiun  with  the  head  mason.  Ho  was  so  much 
■ftruok  bv  the  decided  turn  of  his  mind,  and  the 
vi;.^orou.s,  clear  expressions  which  he  made  use  of  on 
':v^;ry  subject,  that  he  asked  him  to  dinner.  This 
w;j.H  iho  first  time  the  vouuir  Scotchman  had  been 
Ml  ?.y\r\\  Hocioty,  and  it  had  a  material  effect  on  liis 
/'itun:  rl<:8tiriy,  for  it  led  him  to  feel  that  he  might 
t  ik«'   his  \AiV'A:  among  the  cultivated  ranks  of  the 
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country.  "  Archy,"  he  has  often  said  to  me,  "  your 
father  was  the  first  man  who  treated  me  like  a  gen- 
tleman." It  laid  the  foundation  of  a  friendship 
which  continued  uninterrupted  for  above  forty  years, 
and  w^as  the  source  of  unmixed  gratification  to  both 
parties.  His  name  was  Thomas  Telford,  after- 
wards the  celebrated  engineer. 

In  1792,  my  father  published  his  Essays. on 
Taste;  and  soon  after.  Sir  William  Pulteney  was 
enabled  to  gratify  his  wishes  by  appointing  him  to  a 
preferment  on  his  Shropshire  estates.  He  succes- 
sively received  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Kenley,  the 
vicarage  of  High  Ercal,  and  the  rectory  of  Rodington 
in  that  county.  At  the  first  he  fixed  his  residence, 
and  there  I  was  bom,  soon  after  he  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  living.  He  dwelt  at  Kenley  for  the 
next  eight  years,  blessed  with  domestic  happiness 
and  a  family  of  six  children.  He  was  adored  by 
his  parishioners,  highly  respected  by  the  neighbour- 
ing country  gentlemen,  anid  visited  occasionally  by 
the  first  literary  characters  in  the  country.  His  life 
consisted  of  that  mixture  of  literary  study  with 
active  beneficence  and  easy  independence,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  favoured  state  of  human  existence. 
I  have  often  heard  him  say  it  was  the  happiest  period 
of  his  life. 

My  first  impressions  of  external  objects  were 
received  at  Kenley,  and  no  situation  could  be  ima- 
gined more  fitted  to  awaken  an  early  and  enthusi- 
astic admiration  for  the  beauties  of  nature.    It  stood 


,  •  •  -  ---. 
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oa  che  cop  of  a  ridge  iome  kaadreti  feec  high,  in 
troac  of  whidi  lav  an  old  wood  atretchin^c  to  the 
rich  pLiLJi  of  Shropshire  beneach.  That  plain  was 
aot  Like  most:  of  thoise  in  Eln^rland*  dat  and  onvarieil, 
bat  wad  broken  hv  eminenoea  crowned  with  timber, 
and  bounded  hv  a  circle  of  plccuresqae  hills,  sor- 


mounted  hv  loctv  mountain.'^.      Riszht  in  firont  rose 
ActoQ  Bumell  hilL  cloched  to  the  summit  by  magni* 
dcent  woo^I,  which  clustered  down  to  the  beaatifol 
dheet  of  water  excendetl  at  its  foot :  on  the  left  the 
Caradoo   and   Lawley,  celebrated  in  British  story, 
stood  enduring  monuments  of  the  heroism  of  Car- 
actacus  ;  on  the  riijht  the  Wrekin.  which  from  that 
direction  has  the  appearance   of  a  lofty   pyramid, 
started  up  to  heaven  from  the  valley  of  the  Severn ; 
while  in  the  centre  the  distant  summits  of  Cader- 
Idris  behind  which   the  sun  sets  at   midsummer, 
closed   the  landscape  with   inexpressible  grandeur. 
Neither  time,  nor  the  sublimity  of  the  Alps  and  the 
Ai>ennines,  nor  a  long  sojourn  amidst  the  mountains 
of  Scotland,  has  been  able  to  obliterate  the  recollec- 
liou  ftud  weaken  the  impression  of  that  beautiful 
liuulscrtpo.     Still,   after  an  absence  of  above  forty 
vtvufl,  1  Roo  i!i  clear  mental  vision  the  placid  lake, 

• 

tin*  woihUmI  stoops,  the  blue  hills;  the  Wrekin  rising 
ill   Rnliiury  grandeur;  Cader-Idris  glowing  in  the 

My  tMirlioRt  rocoUoctions  of  domestic  life  are  those 
«'f  thn  Hulit\iilo  and  Bodusion  of  an  English  parsonage- 
houiH).     Though  visited  occasionally  by   the  great, 
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often  by  the  learned,  the  greater  part  of  our  life, 
even  in  summer,  and  the  whole  winter,  was  spent 
alone.  A  devoted  worshipper  of  Nature,  my  father 
was  firmly  impressed  with  the  conviction,  so  con- 
spicuous in  his  writings,  that  the  best  feelings  of  the 
heart  are  to  be  drawn  from  her  influences,  and  the 
purest  enjoyments  of  life  from  her  contemplation. 
He  studied  her  works  incessantly.  The  migration 
of  birds,  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  the  progress  of 
vegetation,  were  the  subject  of  constant  observation, 
and  by  keeping  an  accurate  daily  register,  not  only 
of  the  weather,  but  of  the  blooming  of  flowers  and 
the  changes  of  vegetation,  he  maintained  a  constant 
interest  by  comparing  the  progress  of  one  season 
with  another.  Botany,  zoology,  and  ornithology 
were  in  his  hands  not  mere  unmeaning  sciences  con- 
taining an  artificial  classification  of  objects  and  a 
dry  catalogue  of  names,  but  a  key  to  the  secret  in- 
terests of  Nature,  and  commentaries  on  the  wisdom 
and  beneficence  of  its  Author.  White's  'Natural 
History  of  Selborne '  was  the  subject  of  his  study  and 
the  object  of  his  imitation.  We  all  grew  up  with 
the  same  habits,  and  indelibly  received  the  same 
impressions.  Each  child  had  its  little  garden,  which 
was  assiduously  cultivated  by  its  own  hands;  the 
opening  of  the  crocus,  the  first  arrival  of  the  swallow, 
the  first  blooming  of  the  rose,  were  so  many  events 
which  marked  the  silent  foot  of  Time ;  and  the  re- 
ward of  good  conduct,  the  greatest  object  of  excite- 
ment^ was  to  accompany  our  father  on  walks  "  out 
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of  bounds  "  to  the  copse- woods,  heaths,  or  brakes  in 
the  vicinity,  to  bring  in  the  prettiest  specimens  of 
wild  flowers  for  our  little  parterres. 

To  say  that  my  father  was  charitable  and  benefi- 
cent, and  that  his  house  was  the  common  resort  of 
the  sick  or  unfortunate,  is  to  say  only  that  he  dis- 
charged his  duty  as  a  minister  of  religion  in  a  way 
common  to  him  with  many  thousands  of  the  Church 
to  which  he  belonged.  But  in  addition  to  tlus^  he 
set  on  foot  a  peculiar  system  for  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  his  parishioners,  which  was  at- 
tended by  the  very  best  results,  and  had  a  material 
effect  upon  my  own  opinions  on  such  subjects  through 
life.  Theory  and  experience  had  united  to  convince 
him  that  the  possession  of  land  was  the  best  security 
against  the  improvidence,  and  the  best  deposit  for 
the  earnings,  of  the  poor,  and  that  in  the  allotment 
system,  which  tended  to  enlist  the  active  propensi- 
ties on  the  side  of  virtue,  was  to  be  found  the  most 
effectual  antidote  to  the  evils  which  were,  even  in 
that  rural  district,  beginning  to  aflQict  society.  The 
division  of  a  common  in  the  parish,  and  the  allotment 
of  a  considerable  tract  to  the  clergyman  in  lieu  of 
tithes,  enabled  him  to  carry  his  ideas  into  practice. 
He  granted  leases  of  three  acres  each  to  twenty  fam- 
ilies for  seven  years  rent-free,  for  the  next  seven  at 
seven  shillings  an  acre,  and  for  the  succeeding  ten  in 
case  he  survived  at  ten  shillings  an  acre.  The  com- 
mon was  speedily  covered  with  industrious  families ; 
cottages  arose   on   all   sides ;   the  colony  advanced 
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apace ;  fields  were  taken  in  and  crops  arose  with  sur- 
prising rapidity  ;  and  so  industrious  did  the  little  com- 
munity become,  that,  during  above  forty  years  that 
he  afterwards  held  the  living,  not  one  of  those  little 
lease-holders  committed  an  offence  or  came  upon  the 
parish.  It  was  a  favourite  walk  of  us  all  to  accom- 
pany our  father  to  the  common  to  visit  the  cottages 
of  the  people  and  inspect  their  rising  improvements  ; 
and  we  did  so  at  so  early  an  age  that  I  recollect  once 
being  knocked  over  by  the  wag  of  the  tail  of  a  fa- 
vourite mastiff"  called  Tiger,  who  always  accompanied 
us  on  our  rambles.  The  impression  produced  by 
these  visits  was  never  afterwards  effaced;  it  was 
confirmed  rather  than  created  by  a  subsequent  ob- 
servation of  the  peasantry  in  Switzerland,  Tuscany, 
and  the  Tyrol ;  and  to  the  example  of  the  Kenley 
common  many  of  the  views  most  strenuously  in- 
sisted on  in  the  'Principles  of  Population'  are  to 
be  ascribed. 

Politics  occupied  a  large  share  of  my  father's  atten- 
tion. The  French  Revolution  had  been  at  first 
hailed  by  him,  as  by  so  many  others  of  the  ardent 
and  philanthropic  of  the  age,  as  an  event  likely  to 
extirpate  many  of  the  evils  of  society.  Proportionally 
great  was  his  disappointment  at  the  calamities  and 
wickedness  with  which  its  first  brilliant  aurora  was 
so  soon  overcast.  He  received  daily  the  '  Chronique 
de  Paris '  from  France ;  and  so  extreme  did  his 
anguish  become  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  that 
I  have  repeatedly  heard  him  say  that  as  long  as 
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Robespierre's  power  lasted,  he  never  shut  his  eyes 
till  four  in  the  morning.  His  joy  at  the  subsequent 
successes  of  the  British  was  unbounded ;  and  one 
of  the  earliest  events  I  can  recollect,  is  seeing  him 
draw  on  a  slate  a  representation  of  the  battle  of 
Camperdown  on  the  day  the  news  arrived  in  October 
1797.  I  still  see  the  British  ships  with  their  masts 
erect,  and  the  Dutch  dismasted  and  riddled  with 
shot.  This,  as  well  as  the  victories  of  St  Vincent 
and  the  Nile,  were  celebrated  by  sheep-roasting  and 
extraordinary  rustic  festivities  which  he  gave  to  his 
parishioners  on  the  joyful  news  being  received  in  that 
secluded  district.  Our  childish  attention  in  conse- 
quence was  early  and  anxiously  directed  to  the  great 
events  in  Europe  which  were  then  in  progress.  I  had 
for  long  a  confused  recollection  of  a  great  battle  fought 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town,  and  of  a  frightful 
scene  of  horror  in  its  streets,  but  could  not  imagine 
to  what  it  referred,  till,  thirty-five  years  after,  in 
writing  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Zurich,^  I  recog- 
nised the  event  of  which  the  shadow  thus  dimly 
floated  in  my  recollection.  In  May  1799,  my 
brother  and  I  accompanied  our  father  on  horseback 
on  a  visit  to  Mr  Oatley,  at  Pitchford,  a  gentleman 
in  the  vicinity,  who  inhabited  a  mansion  which  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  his  ancestors  since  the  time 
of  Alfred.  The  old  hall,  formed  of  native  oak,  and 
hung  with  ancient  suits  of  family  armour,  strongly 

^  Fought  on  September  28,  1799,  between  Massena  and  the  Russian 
general  Korsakow. 
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impressed  my  imagination.  Mr  Jenkinson,  after- 
wards Lord  Liverpool,  was  one  of  the  party ;  and  the 
conversation  having  turned  on  the  recent  victories 
of  General  Kray  over  the  French  under  Scherer 
in  Italy,^  a  place  was  mentioned  which  none  of  the 
party,  not  even  the  future  Prime  Minister,  could  find 
on  the  map.  My  father,  upon  this,  asked  my  brother, 
then  a  boy  of  nine  years  old,  if  he  knew  where  it 
was,  and  he  at  once  pointed  it  out. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected  in  a  family  where 
politics  were  so  much  the  object  of  attention,  the 
children  were  occupied  with  such  parts  of  them  as 
they  could  understand,  and  for  long,  in  our  games 
with  Mr  Telford,  we  had  been  divided  into  two 
parties — the  French  and  the  English;  and  in  our 
game,  which  we  called  "  Castra  Camp,**  there  were 
regular  surprises,  combats,  and  prisoners  taken  on 
both  sides.  When  the  Irish  Rebellion,  however, 
broke  out  in  1798,  our  imitative  propensities  took 
another  direction.  One  evening,  soon  after  its  over- 
throw by  the  battle  of  Vinegar  Hill,  my  brother  and 
I  were  missed  the  whole  afternoon  from  the  house  ; 
and  the  servants  were  sent  out  in  all  directions  to 
seek  for  us.  At  length  we  were  found  seated  on  the 
onion-beds  in  the  garden,  with  large  sticks  in  our 
hands  knocking  off  the  heads  of  every  onion  within 
our  reach.  **  Where  have  you  been,  boys  ? "  said 
my  mother,  who  came  up  in  great  alarm,  and  (see- 

1  The  battle  of  Magnano,  gained  by  the  Austrians  under  Kray, 
over  the  French  under  Scherer,  on  April  5,  1799. 
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ing  the  devastation  in  the  onion-beds)  *'  what  have 
you  been  about  ? "  "  Oh/'  said  I,  "  we  have  only 
been  quelling  the  Rebellion  among  the  onions ! " 

The  same  influence  which  obtained  for  my  father 
his  livings  in  Shropshire,  also  procured  for  Mr  Telford 
a  situation  of  trust  and  consequence  in  that  quarter 
of  the  country.  In  1793,  Sir  William  Pulteney  got  for 
him  the  appointment  of  Superintendent  of  Roads  and 
Bridges  in  Shropshire,  and  he  was  frequently  in  the 
county  in  consequence,  and  became  a  constant  visitor 
at  Kenley.  Never  was  a  household  more  rejoiced 
than  was  ours  with  his  arrival.  No  sooner  was  his 
well-known  white  horse  seen  passing  the  door  than 
the  whole  family  rushed  down  with  tumultuous  joy  to  r 
receive  him.  By  common  consent,  lessons,  work,  and 
occupation  of  every  kind,  were  abandoned ;  and  the 
whole  period  of  his  sojourn,  which  seldom  exceeded 
two  days,  was  one  continued  scene  of  rejoicing — games 
and  sports  of  every  kind,  both  within  and  without 
doors,  in  all  of  which  he  took  an  active  part,  suc- 
ceeded each  other  without  intermission,  till,  exhausted 
by  joy,  the  whole  children  were  sent  to  an  early  bed. 
My  father  and  he  then  sat  down  and  spent  half  the 
night  in  discussing  the  vast  projects  for  the  internal 
amelioration  of  the  country,  which  he  had  already 
conceived,  and  a  great  part  of  which  he  lived  to  carry 
into  execution.  Never  was  a  more  simple  heart 
united  to  a  more  powerful  understanding — he  was 
a  lamb  in  play  with  us,  but  a  giant  in  council  with 
men.   In  our  games  he  and  I — the  oldest  and  youngest 
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of  the  party — were  always  on  the  same  side.  **  Mr 
Telford,"  said  I  frequently,  "  I've  got  a  plan,  here  is 
my  opinion."  "  Lord  bless  the  boy ! ''  exclaimed  he, 
laughing,  "  let  us  hear  his  opinion." 

At  this  time  I  was  passionately  fond,  like  most  boys 
in  good  health,  of  working  with  carpenters'  tools.  On 
one  occasion  when  I  was  stiU  in  frocks^  and  too  young 
to  be  taken  with  the  rest  of  the  family  to  Llangolleu, 
in  North  Wales,  whither  the  rest  of  the  family  was 
going,  my  mother  expressed  some  difficulty  as  to 
what,  during  their  absence,  was  to  be  done  with  me. 
"  Oh,"  said  Mr  Telford,  "  leave  Archy  a  hammer  and 
some  nails,  and  he  will  be  as  happy  as  a  prince." 
The  event  proved  so :  when  they  returned,  they 
found  nails  driven  into  all  quarters  of  the  nursery. 

Their  tour  to  Llangollen  was  attended  by  one  con- 
sequence which,  for  several  years  after,  proved  a 
source  of  enjoyment  to  the  whole  family.  When 
dining  at  the  inn  there,  the  party  were  charmed  by 
hearing  beautiful  Welsh  airs  played  with  exquisite 
skill  and  pathos.  Upon  inquiring  who  was  the  per- 
former, they  learned  that  it  was  a  poor  blind  harper, 
who  earned  a  scanty  subsistence  by  exhibiting  his 
skill  in  this  manner  before  the  travellers  at  the  inn. 
This  led  to  my  father  asking  him  to  be  sent  in,  and 
he  continued  playing  all  the  evening.  My  father, 
who  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  as  are  nearly  all 
persons  of  refined  taste,  was  so  much  charmed  with 
his  talents  on  the  harp,  and  the  simplicity  and  in- 
nocence of  his  conversation,  that  he  made  an  offer 
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to  take  him  home  with  him,  which  was  joyfully  ac- 
cepted.  When  the  party  returned.  I.  who  had  been 
left  with  my  hammer  and  nails,  was  astonished  to 
find  it  augmented  by  a  blind  man,  with  his  harp  on 
his  back,  mounted  on  a  Welsh  pony  1  Mr  Evans,  for 
that  was  his  name,  remained  an  inmate  of  our  family 
from  that  time  till  we  came  down  to  Scotland  five 
years  after,  when  he  was  sent  home,  to  his  great 
grief,  though  with  an  ample  pension.  His  chief 
occupation  was  to  play  with  the  children;  and, 
though  perfectly  blind,  he  could  play  with  great  skill 
at  bowls,  by  some  one  standing  at  the  mark  and  call- 
ing out  when  he  was  to  send  off  the  ball.  He  never 
failed  to  make  his  harp  resound  with  Welsh  airs  as 
we  sat  at  dinner.  Thus  we  heard  every  day,  "  Morpby 
Rhydland,"  the  "Rising  of  the  Lark,"  the  "Rising 
of  the  Sun,"  the  "March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech,"  or 
other  favourite  national  airs.  The  impression  they 
produced  has  never  since  been  lessened ;  and  to  this 
day  these  airs  thrill  my  heart  more  than  the  finest 
solos  of  Pasta  or  Jenny  Lind  ever  did.  About  the 
same  time  I  got  hold  of  a  copy  of  Gray's  *  Poems,' 
and  read  with  intense  delight  his  *  Bard,'  which  was 
soon  committed  to  memory.  To  these  influences 
I  ascribe,  in  a  great  degree,  the  strong  sympathy 
with  the  victims  of  military  power,  and  the  admira- 
tion for  their  fortitude,  which  led  me  to  take  such 
interest  in  the  wars  of  Wallace  and  Bruce,  and  more 
lat<^ly  in  those  of  Poland,  La  Vend^,  and  the  Tyrol. 
Though  we,  in  general,  lived  quietly  at  Kenley, 
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yet  occasionaUy  we  were  overwhelmed  by  visitors 
from  a  distance,  whom  it  was  equally  impossible  to 
send  away  or  find  accommodation  for  without  the 
utmost  diflBculty  in  the  house.  My  father's  Ox- 
ford friends,  and  my  mother's  fashionable  acquaint- 
ances from  London,  often  came  together  in  such 
numbers  as  to  occasion  no  small  diflSculty  in  our 
miniature  house.  I  have  often  seen  three  carriages- 
and-four  standing  in  the  courtyard  at  the  same 
time ;  and  I  have  heard  my  mother  say,  while  laugh- 
ing at  this  in  after-times,  that  she  was  astonished 
it  did  not  turn  her  head.  The  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, she  always  said,  were  easily  dealt  with,  for 
they  would  submit  to  anything ;  but  the  gentlemen's 
gentlemen  and  ladies'  ladies  were  not  so  easily  man- 
aged. Fortunately,  as  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
accommodate  the  servants,  these  were  all  sent  to  the 
neighbouring  village,  and  then  she  got  quit  of  them 
and  their  complaints.  Among  our  most  frequent  visi- 
tors  were  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Bute ;  Lady  Bath,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Pul- 
teney  ;  and  Lady  Bilman.  Lord  Daer,  son  of  Lord 
Selkirk,  also  was  a  very  frequent  visitor;  and  Mr 
Dugald  Stewart  came  once  annually,  bringing  with 
him  always  one  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  were 
intrusted  to  his  tuition.  Among  them  was  a  young 
man  destined  afterwards  to  future  celebrity  as  Lord 
Palmerston.  He  stayed  with  us  a  week ;  and  though 
I  was  too  young  then  to  appreciate  the  talent  of  his 
conversation,  my  father  was  much  struck  by  it,  and 
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IB  Mr  Sievazt  ke  wa^  sue  lie  would  make  a 
icvre  ia  fife.  I  did  noc  aee  him  again  till  fifty 
Tcui  after,  isbBa^TKiit  to  oar  contest  for  the  Lord 
Bectonhip  of  Gkagov  College.  I  was  then  intro- 
dttoed  to  the  Pkime  Minister,  and  he  was  kind  enough 
to  remind  me  oi  the  circomstance. 

We  wtte  all  tanght  to  read  by  our  mother ;  in  writ- 
ing she  had  the  aid  of  a  worthy  and  attached  friend, 
Mr  Faed,  the  schoohnaster  of  the  parish.    On  the  day 
on  which  I  was  six  yean  old,  my  father  began  me 
with  Latin,  as  he  had  done  my  brother,  who  was  two 
years  older,  at  the  same  age.     My  progress  in  that 
difficult  language,  however,  was  at  first  more  nominal 
than  real,  as  it  is  with  almost  all  boys  at  that  early 
Atage.    The  night  before  I  began  it,  I  recollect  think- 
ing that  my  life  hitherto  had  been  one  of  unmixed 
onjt>ymont,  but  that  I  was  now  beginning  a  period 
of  lalH>ur  to  which  no  man  could  foresee  an  end. 
My  anticipation  was  correct:  I  did   then  begin  a 
AMirs*^  of  oxortions  to  which  I  shall  never,  in  all  pro- 
K^U;lit\\  jHv  an  end  ;  but  I  did  not  anticipate,  what 
^vjviuMuv  has^  jiim^  proved,  that  in  that  very  exer- 
^iN'^u  I  i^hould  tuul  the  source  of  interminable  enjoy- 
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CHAPTER    II. 

YOUTH    AND    EDUCATION. 
1800-1814. 

My  father,  though  bred  up,  after  he  left  Glasgow, 
at  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  spent  eleven 
years  in  close  study,  was  strongly  impressed  with 
the  superiority  for  general  students  and  practical  life 
of  the  Scotch  system  of  education,  which,  without 
attempting  to  rival  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the 
South  in  the  niceties  of  critical  knowledge  or  in 
the  elegances  of  composition  in  the  dead  languages, 
aimed  at  communicating  that  instruction  which  might 
qualify  the  youth  of  the  country  for  the  duties  they 
would  have  to  discharge  and  the  parts  they  would 
have  to  play  in  the  living  communities  in  which  they 
were  to  pass  their  lives.  He  was  desirous  also,  if  pos- 
sible, of  educating  his  sons  for  professions  in  which 
they  might  be  more  independent  of  individual  favour 
and  the  patronage  of  the  great  than  was  likely  to  be 
their  lot  in  the  Church  of  England.  Influenced  by 
these  views,  he  embraced  an  offer  made  in  the  spring 
of  1800  by  the  Directors  of  the  Episcopal  Chapel, 
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war  between  a  Christian  Power  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Mossolman.  Malta  was  the  capital  of  the  for- 
nix, but  its  dominion  extended  over  the  Moors  and  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  and  Sicily.  It  was  gen- 
erally at  night  that  I  figured  to  myself  the  events  of 
this  interminable  warfare ;  and  often,  when  the  ser- 
vants thought  I  was  asleep,  I  lay  for  hours  together 
with  my  eyes  shut,  carrying  on  a  series  of  battles, 
sieges,  and  adventures  by  sea  and  land,  many  of 
which  were  so  vividly  depicted  that  their  recollec- 
tion is  still  distinct  in  my  memory.  I  invariably 
took  refuge  in  this  mental  amusement  when  I  was 
labouring  under  any  disappointment  or  vexation ; 
and  so  completely  did  it  absorb  me,  that  in  a  few 
minutes  the  cares  of  childhood  were  forgotten.  Being 
well  aware,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  would  appear 
unintelligible  or  ridiculous  to  others,  I  never  revealed 
it  to  any  one,  not  even  to  my  brother ;  and  the  first 
person  who  was  made  acquainted  with  it  was  my 
wife,  five-and-twenty  years  afterwards. 

In  1802  we  removed  to  a  charming  villa  at  the 
head  of  Bruntsfield  Links,  where  we  remained  for 
the  next  eight  years.  The  distance  from  Ekiinburgh, 
however,  being  nearly  two  miles,  was  still  so  consider- 
able as  to  prevent  my  brother  and  myself  from  being 
sent  to  the  High  School  of  that  city ;  and  we  con- 
tinued to  learn  the  classical  languages  at  home.  My 
father  was  well  aware  of  the  justice  of  Adam  Smith's 
observation  that  the  best  system  of  education  is  that 
which   combines  the   emulation  and  coercion  of  a 
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public  school  with  the  attachment  and  superintend- 
ence of  home ;  but  he  thought,  and  I  think  wisely, 
that  these  advantages  were  more  than  counterbal- 
anced in  our  case  by  the  strengthening  of  the  con- 
stitution consequent  on  a  residence  in  the  country, 
and  that  twelve  years  of  age,  when  we  were  to  go 
to  coUege,  was  soon  enough  to  begin  the  practical 
collision  of  life.  We  continued  stiU,  accordingly, 
the  system  of  private  tuition  for  the  next  three 
years,  during  which  time  my  sister  Montagu  taught 
me  French.  We  frequently  took  walks  with  my 
father  in  the  country ;  and  then,  as  on  many  other 
occasions,  he  conversed  with  us  on  every  subject — 
the  most  effectual  way  that  ever  will  be  devised  to 
enlarge  and  strengthen  the  mind.  We  had  a  large 
garden  and  five  acres  of  ground  in  which  both 
my  brother  and  myself  regularly  continued  our  habit 
of  working,  insomuch  that  during  the  whole  time  of 
our  residence  there  we  were  engaged  with  the  gar- 
dener on  an  average  two  or  three  hours  a-day  digging, 
hoeing,  or  raking ;  and  to  this  invigorating  exercise 
I  ascribe  in  a  great  degree  the  strength  of  consti- 
tution and  unbroken  health  I  have  since  enjoyed. 
My  imagination  soon  set  to  work  with  flowers  and 
parterres  as  it  had  done  with  the  knights  of  Malta, 
and  many  an  hour  was  spent  in  visions  of  the  suc- 
cession of  beds  of  hyacinths,  auriculas,  iris,  ranun- 
culus, anemones,  and  carnations  which  were  to 
adorn  my  garden  when  I  became  a  man  and  had 
a  house  of  my  own. 
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One  circumstance,  apparently  trivial  in  itself,  de- 
serves to  be  noted,  from  the  influence  which  it  subse- 
quently had  on  my  narrative  of  military  events.  Our 
house  at  the  head  of  Bruntsfield  Links  was  close  to 
the  exercising  -  ground  on  which  the  military  who 
were  stationed  in  Edinburgh  habitually  went  through 
their  evolutions  When  the  war  broke  out  again  in 
1803,  and  the  general  arming  of  the  Volunteers  com- 
menced, the  place  became  the  scene  of  constant  drill- 
ing and  manoeuvring  of  large  bodies  of  men.  For 
eight  years  I  then  lived  on  the  edge  of  this  Campus 
Martins.  Neither  my  brother  nor  I  was  of  an  age 
to  enter  the  Volunteers,  but  we  almost  daily  attended 
the  exercisiug  of  the  men,  and  never  missed  a  re- 
view ;  in  consequence  of  which  we  became  famil- 
iar with  the  manoeuvres  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artiller}'.  This  circumstance,  accidental  in  itself, 
had  a  material  influence  on  both  our  minds.  It  in- 
spired him  with  an  anxious  desire  to  go  into  the 
army,  from  which  he  was  only  diverted  by  my 
father's  entreaties ;  and  though  I  was  as  yet  only  a 
boy,  it  made  me  acquainted  with  military  move- 
ments, and  was  the  cause  of  an  early  interest  in 
the  events  of  the  war,  which  I  afterwards  found  of 
great  importance  when  I  came  to  describe  them  in 
my  History. 

It  was  at  the  Links,  when  about  ten  years  of  age, 
that  I  first  recoUect  feeling  the  beauties  of  the  class- 
ical authors,  and  warming  with  the  glow  of  ancient 
eloquence.     The  inimitable  pathos   of  Virgil,  the 
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condensed  brevity  of  Sallust,  the  pictured  pages  of 
Livy,  forcibly  attracted  my  attention,  and  early 
impressed  me  with  the  conviction,  which  subse- 
quent experience  has  amply  confirmed,  that  it  is  in 
such  studies  that  the  mind  of  liberal  youth  can  best 
be  exercised.  We  were  taught,  however,  according  to 
the  Scotch,  not  the  English,  system.  Scanning  was 
learned,  but  Latin  verse  was  never  thought  of.  As  to 
a  Greek  version,  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  such  a  thing. 
But  we  were  regularly  and  anxiously  taught  to  trans- 
late Latin  prose  into  English  prose,  and  often  adven- 
tured on  turning  Latin  verse  into  English  verse. 
The  translation  of  the  speeches  of  Caesar  and  Cato 
in  Sallust's  'Catiline  War,'  of  Catiline  to  his  con- 
spirators in  the  same  narrative;  the  description  in 
Livy  of  Hannibal's  passage  of  the  Alps,  and  the 
speeches  of  that  great  general  and  Scipio  before  the 
battle  of  Zama, — excited  my  warmest  interest,  and 
even  a  great  degree  of  youthful  enthusiasm.  I 
translated  them,  however,  rather  freely  than  crit- 
ically ;  and  was  more  set  on  the  English  version 
than  the  Latin  original,  to  the  no  small  annoyance 
of  my  worthy  preceptor,  Mr  Craig,  who,  as  I  read 
out  large  passages  and  rendered  them  at  once  into 
English,  used  to  say,  "Stop  now!  stop  now!  I 
canna  get  in  my  word  at  a*,  now."  Such  attempts, 
which  Tomline  tells  us  constituted  the  constant 
employment  of  Mr  Pitt  at  Cambridge,^  are  amongst 
the  most  useful,  as  the  corresponding  one  of  turning 

1  Tomline's  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  9,  10. 
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Cowgate,  Edinburgh,  of  the  situation  of  senior  min- 
ister of  that  congregation,  a  charge  which  permitted 
him  still  to  retain  his  English  livings.  In  doing  so, 
he  was  not  ignorant  that  he  ran  the  risk  of  losing 
the  chance  of  further  preferment  from  Sir  William 
Pulteney,  who  had  destined  for  him  the  rectory 
of  Wem  in  Shropshire,  worth  £1500  a-year.  But 
that  sacrifice  appeared  to  him  trifling  in  compari- 
son with  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  to  his  sons 
from  the  proposed  change ;  and  certainly  neither  my 
brother  nor  I  have  had  reason  to  regret  his  resolu- 
tion. We  set  out  accordingly,  on  the  8th  May 
1800,  for  Shrewsbury  on  our  way  to  Scotland,  fol- 
lowed for  several  miles  by  the  whole  parish,  most 
of  whom  were  in  tears,  and  finally  left  the  home  of 
infancy,  which  none  of  us,  with  the  exception  of 
myself  for  an  hour,  has  ever  seen  again. 

On  our  way  down  to  Scotland,  we  slept  the  first 
night  at  Shrewsbury;  and  from  the  castle  I  re- 
collect taking  a  last  look  at  Kenley,  which  even 
at  that  distance  was  conspicuous,  perched  on  the 
summit  of  its  wooded  hill.  We  passed  on  the 
road  through  Liverpool  and  visited  the  lakes  of 
Cumberland.  I  have  since  repeatedly  visited  those 
charming  wilds,  and  found  my  early  recollections  of 
their  principal  scenes— the  lake  of  Keswick,  the  fall 
of  Lodore,  the  expanse  of  Windermere — accurate  in 
point  of  form,  but  about  four  times  their  real  dimen- 
sions in  point  of  size.  In  fact,  the  two  images 
resembled  concentric  circles,  the  one  containing  the 
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other.  We  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh after  a  fortnight's  journey.  It  cost  £200, 
and  we  were  accompanied  by  a  servant  who  rode 
the  same  horse,  a  favourite  one  of  my  father's,  all  the 
way  from  Shropshire.  We  fixed  our  abode  at  Pres- 
tonfield,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Dick,  within  three 
miles  of  Edinburgh. 

It  was  there  that  my  education  in  good  earnest 
commenced,  under  the  tuition  of  Mr  George  Dunbar, 
who  afterwards  became  Professor  of  Greek  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  My  progress  was  not  at 
first  rapid.  My  brother  William,  who  was  two 
years  older  and  read  more  advanced  lessons,  was  a 
far  better  scholar.  We  said  our  lessons  before  break- 
fast, and  got  them  by  ourselves  during  the  day ;  and 
to  the  regular  question  to  the  tutor  at  breakfast, 
"  Well,  Mr  Dunbar,  how  were  the  lessons  to-day  ?  " 
the  usual  answer  was,  "  William  tolerably  well : 
Archy  a  little  deficient.''  Amidst  all  his  deficiencies 
in  grammar,  however,  Archy  was  not  inattentive  to 
the  substance  of  things ;  and  a  secret  amusement  in 
which  I  indulged  will  illustrate  the  bent  of  my  mind 
even  at  so  early  an  age.  I  had  read  when  in  my 
tenth  year  an  English  translation  of  Vertot's  '  His- 
tory of  the  Knights  of  St  John,'  and  my  imagination 
was  strongly  impressed  with  the  picture  the  writer 
gave  of  the  sieges  of  Rhodes  and  Malta,  and  of  the 
glorious  achievements  of  that  band  of  heroes.  For 
several  years  afterwards,  in  consequence,  I  conceived 
in  my  mind  and  almost  daily  carried  on  an  imaginary 
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was  at  that  time  without  a  profession,  living  in 
humble  lodgings  in  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh,  and 
ill  far  from  affluent  circumstances.    The  acquaintance 
with  our  family  thus  formed  soon  ripened  into  a 
fricuulnhip ;  and  for  several  years  he  was  an  almost 
<laily  visitor,  and  dined  twice  or  thrice  a-week  with 
HH.     His  noblest  lyrical  poems,  "  Lochiel,''  "The  Sol- 
ilior  H  Dream,"  "  Hohenlinden,"  "  Ye  Mariners  of  Eng- 
liiiid/'  and  **  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,"  were  com- 
|Mm(Ml  at  this  time,  and  many  of  their  lines  formed 
lor  monthrt  the  subject  of  constant  consultation  with 
iiiy  fitthor.     The  usual  results  of  such  intimacy  soon 
lippiMinul.     My  aeeoud  sister  Montagu,  then  in  her 
uinetconth  year,  and  who  united  remarkable  talent 
iind  ^iYl\v.i^  i>f  manner  to  irregular  but  captivating 
boauty,  beeamo  the  object  of  his  secret  admiration ; 
and  when   *'Ciortrude  of  Wyoming"   appeared,   it 
waa  evident  to  ua  all  from  whom  he  had  drawn  his 
picture  of  Julia  WaUlcgrave — while  in  the  artless 
orison   of   her    infancy   we   recognised   the  prayer 
whi(^h  my  yoiinfjest  sister  Margaret  then  preferred, 
as  wo  hiul  all  dono  nightly,  at  her  parent's  knee.^ 

1  **  1  mivv  not  )Miint  tlutio  thou^mnd  infant  charms ; 
(Unoon»ciou«  ftMciimtiou,  undesigned !} 
The  ori*«u  ivjH»ate*l  in  his  amiis 
For  Ooil  to  bless  her  siiv  and  aU  mankind  ; 
The  book,  the  bosi>m  on  his  knee  inclined, 
Or  how  sweet  fairy  lore  he  heaid  her  con 
^The  playmate  ere  the  teacher  of  her  mind)  : 
All  oncompanioned  else  her  heart  had  gone 
Till  now,  in  Gertrude's  eyes,  their  ninth  blue  summer  shone.'' 

— Gtrtruie  of  fryominy,  I.  12. 
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He  was  too  poor,  however,  to  think  of  marrying, 
and  with  a  heavy  heart  departed  in  1807  to  seek 
the  advancement  of  his  fortunes  in  London.  Mr 
Jeffrey,  then  a  rising  advocate  at  the  Scotch  bar, 
soon  succeeded  him,  both  in  his  intimacy  in  our 
family  and  in  his  admiration  for  one  member  of  it, 
who  thus  before  her  twentieth  year  had  fascinated 
a  great  poet  and  first  critic  of  the  age.  There  can 
be  no  indelicacy  in  mentioning  these  particulars 
now ;  they  are  all  long  since  gone  to  their  graves  : 
my  sister's  remains  lie  far  from  her  kindred  on  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva;  and  Telford  and 
Campbell  have  found  the  mausoleum  which  befits 
them  under  the  splendid  roof  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

There  are  few  poets  probably  whose  private  life 
and  conversation  appear  commensurate  to  the  repu- 
tation acquired  by  their  writings.  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  this  respect  stood  almost  alone;  and  that  was 
because  his  poetic  were  the  least  considerable  among 
his  many  great  talents.  The  deep  and  ardent  feel- 
ings which  are  requisite  to  form  a  great  poet  are  too 
serious  to  be  played  with  :  like  love,  and  all  pro- 
found emotions,  they  lie  buried  in  the  recesses  of 
the  heart  till  called  forth  by  some  stirring  event  or 
awakened  by  some  happy  inspiration.  In  ordinary 
society  Campbell  did  not  appear  by  any  means  to 
the  same  advantage  as  Jeffrey,  though  he  possessed 
incomparably  more  genius  and  sensibility.  The 
former  made  no  attempt  at  display  in  conversation  ; 
but  the  occasional  splendid  expression,  the  frequent 

VOL.  I.  c 
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tear  in  the  eye,  bespoke  the  profound  emotion  which 
was  felt.  The  latter  spoke  lightly  and  felicitously 
on  every  subject, — with  equal  facility  he  could  des- 
cant on  literature,  philosophy,  poetry,  politics^  or  the 
arts;  but  the  very  copiousness  of  the  stream,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  it  was  poured  forth  on 
all  occasions,  proved  that  no  reluctance  was  felt  at 
unlocking  its  fountains,  and  that  they  lay  near  the 
surface.  No  deep  wells  of  thought  or  feeling  existed 
in  Jeffrey ;  he  was  judicious  and  candid  in  criti- 
ciHm,  and  lenient  and  considerate  in  judgment,  but 
ho/l  scarcely  an  original  thought  or  profound  reflec- 
tion in  his  mind. 

Ifi  NovcmW  1805  I  went  for  the  first  time  to 
(U9\U^^(%  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  being  then 
twdvo  years  and  ten  months  old.  It  may  readily 
1)0  conciiivod  that  college  education  in  Scotland, 
liegun  at  so  early  an  age,  is  very  different  from 
what  it  is  at  the  English  universities,  where  it  is 
commenced  in  general  six  years  later,  and  requires 
on  the  very  threshold  a  critical  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  a  power  of  composing  in  the  clas- 
sical languages  which  is  scarce  ever  acquired  by 
Scotch  students  even  when  they  take  leave  of  their 
cUma  matci\  I  found  myself,  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  my  education  at  home,  inferior  to  my 
companions  in  Latin  composition,  but  by  no  means 
so  in  translating  Latin  or  Greek  into  English.  In 
the  second  year  of  my  Greek  course,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  and  a  half,  two  translations  which  I  made 
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of  the  third  Philippic  of  Demosthenea,  and  of  the 
description  of  the  Vale  of  Tenipe  in  Mian's  *  Varia 
Historia,'  attracted  attention.  The  former^  in  the 
composition  of  which  I  felt  uncommon  interest,  was 
characterised,  with  indulgent  fayoiir,  by  the  profes- 
sor as  "  the  best  translation  he  had  ever  read  of  the 
passage ; "  the  latter  was  marked  with  the  line  from 
Virgil,  'Macte  virtute  puer,  sic  itur  ad  astra."  At 
the  same  time,  a  translation  into  English  verse  of  the 
"  Beatus  iUe  qui  procul  negotiis  "  of  Horace  was  eu- 
logised in  the  Latin  class.  I  mention  these  juvenile 
incidents  not  in  the  foolish  belief  that  I  could  really 
have  merited  these  eulogiuma,  which  were  dictated 
chiefly  by  personal  regard,  but  to  show  how  early 
the  disposition  is  marked  in  boys,  how  valuable  is 
the  exercise  of  the  mind  which  is  afforded  by  such 
translations  of  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity  into 
our  own  language,  and  how  material  is  the  influ- 
ence which  early  distinction  in  such  pursuits  often 
exerts  upon  the  direction  and  fortunes  of  life. 

In  November  1806  I  went  to  the  first  mathemat- 
ical class,  then  taught  by  Professor  Leslie,  having 
previously  gone  over  the  first  three  books  of  Euclid 
with  my  brother,  who  was  an  excellent  mathema- 
tician. This  study  immediately  and  strongly  fas- 
cinated my  attention ;  and  I  early  acquired  a  lead 
among  the  students,  which  I  preserved  during  the 
whole  session.  In  the  course  of  the  following  sum- 
mer I  read  Adam  Smith's"  Wealth  of  Nations'  with 
my  father,  and  found  myself  equally  attracted  by 
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that  fascinating  study.     The  result  of  these  varied 
occupations  appeared  in  the  next  winter  session  at 
college,   when   I  attended   the  highest  Greek   and 
se(X)nd   mathematical   classes.      In   the    former   we 
read  Euripides,  Sophocles,  and  Thucydides;  in  the 
latter  we  went  through  spherical  trigonometry,  conic 
sections,  fluxions,  solid  geometry,  and  the  doctrine 
of  series.      The  application  of  algebra  to  geome- 
try was  also   taught  ;   but  though  fully  aware  of 
the  vast  power  which  it  confers  in  the  solution  of 
mathematical  problems,  still,  as  an  exercise  of  the 
mind,  it  always  appeared  to  me  immeasurably  in- 
ferior to  the  old  Greek  geometry.     Such  was  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  these   branches  of  mathe- 
matics inspired  me,  that  I  recollect  lying  awake 
on  many  occasions  a  whole  night  in  the  anxious 
effort  to  solve  a  problem  in  Conic   Sections^  and 
rising  in  the  morning  having  made  it  out  in  the 
dark  with  my  eyes  shut,  but  without  having  slept 
a  minute.      I  also  more  than  once  extracted  the 
square  root  in  the  dark  without  a  figure  wrong  to 
the  eighth  decimal     The  only  three  subjects  that 
ever  had   this   effect  of  entirely  preventing  sleep 
during  a  whole  night  were  these  problems  in  conic 
sections^  anxiety  to  see  the  Alps  ten  years  after- 
wards when  on  the  eve  of  setting  out  for  Switzer- 
land, and,  twenty  years  later,  the  preparation  for  the 
press  of  my  History  of  Europe. 

In  April  1808,  being  the  first  year  that  rewards 
were  given  at  Edinburgh  College,  I  got  the  first  prize 
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in  the  Greek  class.  It  was  for  an  English  Essay  on 
the  '*  Causes  of  the  Eminence  of  Athens  in  the  Arts 
and  Sciences."  I  thought  at  the  time — such  is  the 
presumption  of  youth  —  that  I  had  satisfactorily 
explained  it  by  the  application  of  Adam  Smith's 
doctrine  of  supply  and  demand  :  nearly  forty  years* 
subsequent  reflection  and  experience  have  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  wholly  inexplicable,  save  on  the 
principle  expressed  by  Hallam,  that  **  there  is  but 
one  way  of  explaining  how  great  men  appear  at  one 
time  in  the  world  and  not  at  another,  and  that  is, 
that  God  Almighty  sometimes  wills  it,  and  some- 
times not."  I  had  a  more  sturdy  competition  for  the 
mathematical  prize.  There  were  several  excellent 
mathematicians  at  the  class ;  and  one  of  them  had 
solved  a  very  difficult  problem,  given  out  for  a  pre- 
ceding exercise,  in  which,  after  three  days'  incessant 
effort,  I  had  failed.^  Four  competitors,  being  those 
who  had  successfully  performed  the  greatest  number 
of  previous  exercises,  were  shut  up  alone  in  the  class- 
room to  solve  several  very  difficult  problems  and 
theorems  for  which  two  prizes  were  given.  These 
were  Mr  Borthwick  of  Grookston,  Mr  J.  Macpherson 
M'Leod,  Mr  Edward  Irving,  and  myself.  Such  was 
my  anxiety  when  enclosed,  that,  after  labouring  from 

^  From  a  given  point  to  draw  a  line  through  a  given  square  which 
shaU  have  a  linear  space  between  the  side  of  the  square  through  which 
it  passes  and  the  side  at  right  angles  to  that  side  projected  equal  to  a 
given  straight  line.  After  this  lapse  of  time,  with  all  its  experience,  I 
leooUect  nothing  equal  to  the  mental  strain  I  underwent  in  the  effort 
to  solve  that  problem. 
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nine  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  nighty  I  had  only 
performed  the  two  easiest  of  six  very  difficult  exer- 
cises in  conio  sections  and  spherical  trigonometry, 
while  the  others  did  the  greater  number.      What 
rentleroil  this  failure  more  provoking  was,  that  when 
I  ciune  home  in  tlie  evening  literally  shedding  tears 
of  vexation,  1  s*it  down  and  solved  the  whole  in  half 
an  hour.    The  Trofessn^r,  Mr  Leslie,  with  more  indul- 
giuioe  to  mo  than  justice  to  my  competitors,  allowed 
a  tH'cond  day  for  the  trial;  and  on  this  occasion, 
either  from  Xmixft  Kvm  nervous  or  more  fortunate,  I 
came  otT  first,  having  si^lveii  all  the  exercises,  includ- 
ing a  ditticult  one  in  tluxions  and  another  in  conic 
sections,  in  which  the  others  failed.     The  result  was, 
that  the  first  prize  was  ailjudged  to  Mr  Borthwick 
and    myself ;    the  second   to   Mr  Irving  and  Mr 
M'Leoii^ 

The  summer  of  I  SOS  which  followed  this  contest 
was  in  more  than  one  n^sj^ect  an  important  era  in 
my  life.  I  tiH>k  with  anlour  during  its  early  months 
to  the  study  of  ixUitio^vl  wonomy,  and  read  the  works 
of  the  French  tHH>uonust$»  jvurticularly  Letrosne's 
*  UOnUi>  Soiuai;  with  the  deeinvat  interest.  This  led  to 
the  study  of  Mahhuss  Esway  on  Population,  which 
had  been  puUialieil  ten  years  befon\  and  the  doctrines 

»  Edwrnrd  Irving,  wiUi  whi^n  I  Wl  Uiis  rtunlT  competitKm,  «ft»- 
wmids  We*m«  ih«  i^Wliit^tt^l  |Mfv4^hot  iu  Undoo.*  Mr  Boithwiek  mel 
wilh  a  meUttcbvay  aiul  uuuuwly  t^ml  when  ahooUng.  llr  M*Leod 
went  to  IndU  ««  a  Ukl ;  but  OioukU  I  mw  him  when  h«  M«m«l  for  • 
■hort  period  ten  y  vaw  aftw.  I  hAV«  l^^n  unaWe  lo  iiMe  bu  mbMoiwiit 
hittorr.  * 
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of  which  were  then  implicitly  adopted  by  almoBt  all 
who  thought  on  these  subjects.  My  father  often 
conversed  with  me  on  that  important  branch  of  social 
philosophy,  pai'ticularly  on  the  fundamental  proposi- 
tion that  the  human  race  has  a  tendency  to  increase 
faster  than  subsistence  can  be  provided  for  it,  and 
that  this  is  the  real  cause  of  the  misery  which  per- 
vades the  world.  This,  he  constantly  affirmed,  was 
entirely  erroneous,  and  a  fallacy  fraught  with  the 
moat  fatal  consequences,  as  tending  to  throw  on  Pro- 
vidence the  consequences  of  human  corruption  ;  and 
he  pointed  out  the  true  answer  to  it — viz.,  that  by  a 
fundamental  law  of  Nature  the  labour  of  one  man's 
hands  is  more  than  adequate  for  his  own  support, 
and  that  were  Malthus'a  proposition  well  foimded, 
arts,  and  capital,  and  a  separation  of  professions 
never  could  have  arisen  in  the  world,  for  all  these 
things  imply  a  surplus  in  the  hands  of  the  cultiva- 
tors above  what  is  required  for  their  own  mainten- 
ance. So  strongly  did  this  idea  get  possession  of 
my  mind  that  I  soon  came  to  think  of  it  continually  ; 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1808  I  wrote  the  first  draft 
of  an  Essay  on  Population  containing  all  the  funda- 
mental views  which  were  afterwards  developed  in 
my  work  on  that  subject. 

This  first  attempt  led  to  another  determination 
fraught  with  the  most  important  consequences  to 
my  future  life.  I  was  now  in  ray  seventeenth  year, 
and  my  father,  who  at  first  had  thought  of  making 
me  a  civil  engineer,  from  my  liking  for  mathematics, 
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and  our  intimacy  with  Mr  Telford,  had  more  recently 
entertained  the  idea  of  my  following  the  profession 
of  a  banker,  from  some  advantages  which  a  connec- 
tion by  marriage  on  his  sister's  part  seemed  to  hold 
out.^  When  I  had  finished  my  Essay  on  Population, 
however,  which  was  nearly  two  hundred  pages  long, 
I  showed  it  to  him,  and  he  read  the  whole  atten- 
tively. When  he  had  finished  it,  he  walked  twice  or 
thrice  with  a  hurried  step  about  the  room,  and  then 
said,  "  Archy,  I  won't  allow  you  to  become  a  banker ; 
you  were  made  for  something  very  different  from 
that :  what  would  you  say  to  the  Bar  ? "  I  had  no 
particular  predilection  for  that  more  than  for  any 
other  profession,  but  I  readily  embraced  his  views, 
which  had  often  before  occurred  to  myself,  and  had 
only  been  checked  by  a  dread  of  the  slow  progress  usu- 
ally made  in  that  line.  It  was  accordingly  resolved 
that  I  should  conclude  my  philosophical  studies  dur- 
ing the  next  session  of  college,  and  the  following 
year  commence  my  legal  ones. 

During  the  winter  1808-9  I  attended  Mr  Stewart's 
moral  and  Mr  Play  fair's  natural  philosophy.  Next 
to  the  conversations  and  instructions  of  my  father,  I 
regard  that  as  the  most  fortunate  event  which  occur- 
red in  my  education.     It  was  impossible  to  imagine 

^  My  father's  sister  was  married  to  a  mo9t  worthy  man,  Oeorge 
MitcheU,  Esq.,  cashier  of  the  Royal  Bank,  Edinburgh,  and  ultimate 
heir  to  the  immense  fortune  of  Mr  Qilbert  Innes  of  Stow  ;  which  on 
his  death,  without  leaving  issue,  devolved  to  his  younger  brother, 
WiUiam,  who  took  the  name  of  MitcheU  Innes,  and  made  a  noble  use 
of  his  colossal  wealth. 
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two  men  more  completely  fitted  to  convey  the 
sublime  principles  of  moral  and  physical  science, 
or  whose  character  exhibited  a  more  perfect  com- 
mentary on  the  doctrines  which  they  taught.  Simple 
in  his  manners,  unostentatious  in  his  habits,  but 
ardent  in  his  enthusiasm,  Mr  Stewart  warmed  in  the 
professors  chair  into  a  glow  of  eloquence  which, 
combined  with  the  beautiful  quotations  in  prose 
and  verse  interspersed  in  his  lectures,  entranced  his 
hearers  and  produced  an  indelible  impression  on  the 
mind.  He  had  not  the  original  genius,  the  inven- 
tive mind  of  his  successor,  Dr  Brown,  and  accord- 
ingly his  published  works  have  not  by  any  means  had 
the  same  circulation;  but  his  judgment  was  sound, 
his  principles  elevated:  as  a  teacher  and  critic  of 
others  he  was  unrivalled ;  and  his  exquisite  taste 
threw  over  every  subject  which  he  touched  the  charm 
of  eloquence  and  the  warmth  of  imagination.  Mr 
Playfair  in  manner  was  simplicity  itself :  the  elevated 
society  in  which  he  habitually  moved  had  given  him 
that  unaflfected  ease  and  polished  courtesy  which 
constituted  the  charm  of  the  highest  circles  in  Paris ; 
but  he  united  to  these  attractive  qualities  an  extent  of 
erudition  which  commanded  universal  respect.  The 
darling  of  children,  the  favourite  of  women,  he  was 
at  the  same  time  a  profound  mathematician,  an 
accurate  observer,  and  deeply  versed  in  the  exact 
sciences.  Yet  was  ho  able  rather  than  original, 
eloquent  rather  than  profound.  Like  Humboldt, 
he  combined  the  opposite  qualities  of  accuracy  in 
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learning  with  power  in  composition ;  and  in  these 
respects  his  *  Illustrations  of  the  Huttonian  Theory ' 
and  the  *  M^canique  Celeste '  of  La  Place  have  never 
been  excelled  But  he  wanted  the  creative  genius 
of  the  great  German  ;  he  had  not  an  inventive  mind. 
He  was  an  incomparable  disciple,  but  struck  out 
few  new  ideas  for  himself 

During  this  winter,  and  indeed  during  the  whole 
time  that  I  attended  college,  I  took  full  notes  of  the 
Professor's  lectures,  which  I  wrote  out  in  the  evening 
in  a  clean  copy.^  This  was  considerable  labour,  as, 
if  the  notes  were  full,  it  took  more  than  two  hours  at 
night  to  write  out  each  lecture.  It  may  be  quite  true 
that  the  notes  when  completed  embraced  nothing 
new — that  all  they  contained  was  to  be  found  pro- 
bably much  better  expressed  in  printed  books ;  but 
is  the  power  of  writing  four  or  five  hours  every 
evening  to  be  found  in  books  ?  Is  the  habit  of 
steady  application,  the  feeling  of  duty  not  to  fall 
behind — a  feeling  invaluable  in  the  business  of  life, 
— is  the  faculty  of  ready  composition,  which  is 
forced  on  the  student  by  this  custom,  of  no  moment  ? 
Certainly  I  found  that  this  habit,  which  I  invariably 
followed  during  the  whole  time  I  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  has  been  attended  with  the 
best  consequences ;  and  in  fact,  but  for  it,  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  could  have  gone  through  the  labour  in 


^  I  still  possess  those  notes,  extending  over  26  bound  quarto  volumes 
— a  mass  little  inferior  to  my  History  of  Europe  during  the  French 
Beyolution,  which  most  readers  probably  consider  long  enough. 
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subsequent  times  of  keeping  up  an  immense  mass 
of  judicial  or  professional  business,  at  the  same  time 
that  I  regularly  prosecuted  my  literary  works.  But 
if  this  custom  ia  useful  in  all  cases  and  with  ordi- 
nary professions,  it  may  be  conceived  of  what  ser- 
vice it  was  during  this  session,  when  I  was  striving 
at  night  to  transfer  to  paper  the  glowing  sentences 
of  Stewart  and  the  luminous  disquisitions  of  Play- 
fair  ;  and  was  engaged  one  hour  in  following  out  the 
demonstrations  in  the  '  Principia '  or  the  mechanism 
of  the  steam-engine,  and  the  next  was  plunged  in 
the  metaphysics  of  Locke  and  Reid,  or  combating 
the  visions  of  Helvetius  and  Rousseau. 

Among  the  circumstances  which  most  powerfully 
contributed  to  form  my  mind  at  this  period,  I  must 
not  omit  to  place  in  the  very  foremost  rank  the 
sermons  I  heard  from  the  pulpit  every  Sunday  from 
my  father,  and  the  still  more  valuable  conversations 
which  I  had  with  liim  during  the  week,  I  do  not 
think  I  am  led  astray  by  filial  attachment  when  I 
say  that,  as  impressive  pieces  of  pulpit  eloquence, 
his  sermons  never  were  excelled :  considered  in 
reference  to  theological  learning,  calm  reflection,  or 
an  accurate  estimate  of  human  nature,  indeed,  they 
leave  much  to  be  desired,  and  on  those  accounts 
they  will  never  occupy  a  high  place  in  Biblical 
libraries.  But  regarded  as  pieces  of  devotional  elo- 
quence— as  the  effusions  of  a  pious  and  sensitive 
heart,  which  loved  to  trace  the  analogies  between 
natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  to  work  out  the 
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and  afterwards  prolonged  our  tour  to  Stirling  and 
Glasgow.  This  visit,  and  many  others  of  a  similar 
nature  which  we  made  for  several  years  afterwards 
to  Kinueil  House,  proved  a  source  of  unbounded 
gratification.  The  admirable  simplicity  and  un- 
afiected  bonhomie^  joined  to  the  delicate  taste  and 
feeling  heart,  of  Mr  Stewart ;  the  mingled  genius 
and  elegance  of  Mrs  Stewart ;  ^  and  the  talents  of 
their  daughter,  who  united  the  judgment  and  pene- 
tration of  the  one  to  the  accomplishments  and  feeling 
of  the  other, — rendered  this  abode  a  scene  of  attraction 
which,  for  a  long  course  of  years,  was  eagerly  sought 
after  alike  by  the  great,  the  able,  and  the  learned 
from  every  part  of  the  country. 

During  one  of  these  visits  at  Kinneil,  an  incident 
occurred  which  had  an  immediate  and  important 
influence  on  my  style  of  drawing,  and  first  opened 
my  eyes  to  the  true  principles  and  method  by  which 
alone  excellence  is  to  be  attained  in  any  of  the  fine 
arts.  I  had  taken  a  sketch  of  the  noble  scene 
alSforded  by  the  house  with  the  adjacent  firth  and 
distant  mountains,  which,  according  to  my  usual 
custom  at  that  period,  I  was  shading  and  colouring 
after  it  had  been  very  imperfectly  outlined.  Mr 
Henning,^  an  artist  of  considerable  talent,  happened 

'  MiM  Cranstouii,  sister  of  a  celebrated  advocate,  Mr  George  Crans- 
toun,  who  was  afterwards  raised  to  the  Bench,  and  took  the  title  of 
Lord  Corehouse  from  his  romantic  estate  near  the  Falls  of  the  Clyde. 
The  Ci-anstouns  were  descended  from  an  old  border  family,  and  nearly 
related  to  Lord  Cranstoun,  its  head. 

2  A  very  ingenious  artist,  who  at  that  period  had  acquired  con- 
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to  be  there  at  the  time,  and  after  looking  at  my 
drawing  and  bestowing  some  good-natured  enco- 
miums on  it,  said  he  thought  I  should  pay  more 
attention  to  outline,  and  draw  more  from  nature, 
copying  accurately  every  branch  "  and  almost  every 
leaf/'  He  was  afterwards  so  kind  as  to  go  out  with 
me  to  the  woods  and  sketch  a  foreground  of  bur- 
docks and  fallen  branches,  which  he  did  with  the 
accuracy  that  the  practised  hand  of  an  artist  alone 
can  attain.  I  was  a  little  mortified  at  first  on  seeing 
my  visions  of  colouring  and  composition  demolished,  or 
postponed  for  a  long  course  of  years,  and  that  I  was 
to  go  back  to  the  rudiments  of  the  art ;  but  a  little 
reflection  soon  convinced  me  that  Mr  Henning  was 
right,  and  I  totally  changed  my  style  of  drawing. 
Discarding  altogether  my  colours,  brushes,  and  even 
Indian  ink,  I  set  strenuously  to  work  at  outlines 
with  the  lead-pencil,  and  on  sketches  from  nature 
on  the  most  minute  plan,  from  the  leaf  of  a  fern  to 
the  mass  of  a  mountain.  During  the  next  ten  years 
of  my  life,  I  drew,  whenever  I  could  find  leisure, 
two  or  three  hours  every  day,  alternately  copying 
Woollett's  engravings  after  Claude,  and  sketching 
every  remarkable  scene  which  I  visited  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  My  collection  of  original  sketches 
soon  amounted  to  many  thousands,  and  ultimately 
embraced  most  of  the  interesting  scenes  in  Europe. 
It  was  hard  to  say  whether  the  first  outlines  from 

siderable  distinction  by  his  skilful  likenesses  in  medallion,  and  reduc- 
tions of  friezes  to  a  small  foruL 
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nature,  or  the  subsequent  copying  of  the  more  in- 
teresting at  home,  was  attended  with  the  greater 
pleasure.  Perhaps  there  is  no  accomplishment, 
which  leads  to  such  pure  and  elevating  concep- 
tions, or  is  attended  from  first  to  last  with  such 
undecaying  enjoyment.  A  good  draughtsman  has 
opened  a  new  sense  to  receive  the  beauties  of  nature. 
I  found  my  habits  of  drawing  and  local  observa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  frequent  reflection  to  which  they 
led  on  the  principles  of  painting,  both  in  landscape 
and  figures,  of  inestimable  value  when  I  came  after- 
wards  to  delineate  the  tragedies  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution and  the  battles  of  Napoleon. 

During  the  winter  of  1809-10,  I  attended  Dr 
Hope's  lectures  on  chemistry,  Mr  Stewart's  political 
economy,  and  again  listened  with  admiration  to  his 
course  of  moral  philosophy.  I  still  continued  with 
undiminished  vigour  the  practice  of  taking  full  notes 
and  writing  them  out  at  night.  I  was  somewhat 
disappointed,  however,  with  Mr  Stewart's  lectures 
on  political  economy,  and  began  to  suspect  that  he 
either  had  not  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  subject, 
or  was  not  gifted  with  an  original  mind.  In  ethics, 
which  liad  so  long  exercised  the  greatest  intellects  of 
the  world,  his  inimitable  power  of  survey  was  the 
most  valuable  quality  which  could  exist  in  a  teacher ; 
but  in  political  economy,  which  was  of  so  much  more 
recent  growth,  the  case  was  dilSferent.  Numerous 
errors,  fraught  with  pernicious  consequences,  had 
already  become  common,  and  had  met  with  gen- 
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eral  credit ;  and,  convinced  as  I  was  of  the  false 
positions  and  deplorable  eonsequencea  of  the  Mal- 
thusian  philosophy,  it  was  a  matter  of  great  dis- 
appointment to  me  to  find  its  leatling  principles 
represented  as  axioms  which  could  not  be  contro- 
verted. 

That  circumstance,  however,  only  rendered  my 
endeavours  more  strenuous  to  follow  out  my  own 
work  in  refutation  of  Maltbus ;  and  during  tlie  inter- 
vals of  leisure  this  winter  and  the  following  summer, 
I  laboured  assiduously  at  the  task.  At  length  I 
brought  it  to  a  close  at  a  small  country  villa  in 
the  village  of  Corstorphine,  near  Edinburgh,  where 
my  father  had  taken  country  quarters,  on  the  29th 
July  1810.  On  the  following  day  I  went  to  Roch- 
soles  House  in  Lanarkshire,  the  seat  of  my  brother- 
in-law  Colonel  Gerard,'  and  left  my  manuscript,  now 


'  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Qerard,  son  of  Dr  Gerard,  a  professor 
of  note  in  the  college  of  Old  Alierdeen,  wlio  had  written  works  on  Taat« 
and  on  Genius  aa  my  father  had  alra  on  Toate.  Colonel  Oemrd  early 
embraced  the  service  of  the  army  in  the  Eaal  Indies,  served  vrilh  diatinc- 
tion  in  the  campaign  which  terminated  with  the  fall  of  Seringapatam, 
ftnd  when  the  Maliratta  war  began  in  1S03,  waa  appointed  Adjutant- 
General  to  tlie  Bengal  army,  in  which  capacily  he  acted  during  the 
bnlliant  exploits  of  that  hand  of  heroes,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
the  battles  of  Agra,  Delhi,  and  Laswaree,  as  well  as  the  siege  of 
Bhurtpore  in  1805.  Having  made  a  considerable  fortune,  and  the 
ptcifieation  of  the  East  having  cloeed  for  the  time  liis  prospects  of 
ambition  in  the  military  career,  he  returned  to  hia  own  country,  pur- 
cbased  the  estate  of  Rochsoles  near  Airdiie,  in  Lanarkshire,  and 
married  my  second  eister  Montagu,  a  young  woman  of  elegant  ap- 
pearance and  remarkable  talents,  on  the  21st  March  1810.  He  was  a 
nun  of  the  most  upright  character,  extensive  information,  sound  and 
ditcilminating  judgment,  and  undaunlcd  courage,  both  personal  and 
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amounting  to  four  large  quarto  volumes,  to  my  father 
to  read.  He  wrote  to  me  on  the  following  day  in 
encouraging  terms,  expressing  astonishment  at  the 
extent  of  the  work,  of  the  existence  of  which  he 
had  never  entertained  a  suspicion.  He  strongly 
counselled  me,  however,  not  to  think  of  publication 
until  it  was  thoroughly  matured,  and  in  the  mean- 
time to  go  quietly  on  consulting  every  traveller, 
and  accumulating  every  fact  which  could  bear  on 
the  subject,  until  the  argument  was  rendered  irre- 
sistible. I  have  since  had  abundant  reason  to  appre- 
ciate the  wisdom  of  this  advice. 

During  the  bright  days  of  this  summer  (which  was 
remarkable  for  a  long  tract  of  fine  weather),  sitting 
under  the  old  beech-trees  in  the  park  of  Rochsoles, 
I  taught  myself  Italian.  In  a  fortnight  I  could  read 
Metastasio,  in  a  month  Tasso,  with  facility;  and  I 
then  received  an  impression  of  the  beauty  of  Italian 
authors  which  has  never  been  effaced.  Before  the 
summer  was  over  I  had  read  the  *' Jerusalem  De- 
livered/' and  all  the  dramas  of  Alfieri  and  Metas- 
tasio. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  charming  lan- 
guage is  not  made  a  more  general  object  of  study 
by  young  men.  Any  tolerable  Latin  scholar  can 
with  ease  read  it  in  a  few  weeks ;  and  there  is  no 
language  which  for  so  small  an  amount  of  labour 
confers  so  rich  a  store  of  enjoyment     Without  the 

moral.  That  QnioD,  a  period  of  no  ordinary  happiness,  was  blessed 
with  five  children,  till  it  was  prematurely  dissolved  by  her  lamented 
death  at  Lausanne  on  the  28th  November  1819,  of  typhus  fever. 
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I  variety  and  brilliancy  of  French  literature,  the  origin- 
I  ality  and  force  of  German,  Italian  is  more  beautiful 
and  captivating  than  either ;  and  no  man  can  as- 
pire to  a  knowledge  of  poetical  excellence  who  is 
not  familiar  with  the  great  masterpieces  which  it 
has  bequeathed  to  mankind. 

Much  has  been  said,  and  more  probably  will  be 
said,  on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  English  and 
Scotch  systems  of  education.     Not  having  been  at 
I  either  an  English  school  or  university,  I  am  unable 
I  to  give  a   comparative   estimate  of  their  relative 
!  values  from  my  own  experience ;  and   unquestion- 
I  ably,  enough  great  men  have  been  produced  by  both 
,  to  show  that  neither  is  the  least  efficacious  method 
of  enlarging  and  strengthening  the  human  mind.     I 
I  shall  content  myself,  therefore,  with  giving  an  account 
of  the  result  which,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  when  I 
terminated  my  general  and   commenced   my  legal 
education,  had  under  the  Scotch  system  taken  place 
with  myself.     1  had  many  deficiencies  which  would 
have  scandalised  an  Etonian  and  might  even  have 
proved  a  stumbling-block  to  my  entrance  into  some 
of  the  colleges  of  Oxford.     I  was  wholly  ignorant  of 
Greek  composition  both  in  prose  and  verse,  was  but 
an  indiflerent  proficient  in  writing  Latin  prose,  and 
entirely  unacquainted  with  Latin  versification  so  far  as 
composition  went.     On  the  other  hand,  I  haJ  already 
read  pait  at  least  of  all  the  principal  classical  authors 
both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  including  Tacitus,  Sopho- 
cles, Euripides,  and  .^iischylus ;  was  master  of  French 
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and  Italian,  and  had  read  their  leading  writers ;  had 
gone  through  spherical  trigonometry,  conic  sections, 
and  fluxions,  and  the  whole  courses  of  natural  phil- 
osophy, moral  philosophy,  and  chemistry ;  and  could 
with  equal  facility  read  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
a  book  of  the  Odyssey,  an  act  of  -^Ischylus,  a  book 
of  Tacitus,  a  play  of  Racine,  a  canto  of  Tasso,  or  an 
oration  of  Cicero;  and  by  a  little  attention  could 
master  the  most  difficult  proposition  in  the  *  Prin- 
cipia '  of  Newton,  the  '  Solid  Geometry '  of  Legendre, 
or  the  physical  astronomy  of  the  modem  French 
geometricians.  Above  all,  I  had  not  contracted, 
what  is  so  common  after  the  severe  critical  examina- 
tions of  the  English  universities,  a  distaste  for  the 
classical  languages :  I  could  not  write  Latin,  but  I 
had  not  learned  to  dislike  to  read  it ;  and  now,  at 
the  distance  of  fifty  years,  and  after  a  life  of  uncom- 
mon activity  and  constant  immersion  in  business,  I 
revert  with  increased  pleasure  and  little  diminished 
ease  to  the  studies  of  my  youth.  I  disclaim  per- 
sonal  merit  in  this  advantage  ;  it  was  the  result  of 
the  system  of  education.  There  were  many  better 
scholars,  especially  in  the  classics,  than  myself  at  all 
the  sessions  I  was  at  the  university.^  In  truth,  the 
Scotch  and  English  systems  of  education  are  intend- 

1  Among  the  Greek  scholars  decidedly  superior  to  myself,  though 
we  were  constant  rivals,  I  may  mention  my  valued  friend  Andrew 
Rutherfurd,  who  subsequently  became  Lord  Advocate,  distinguished 
on  the  bench  as  Lord  Rutherfuvd  ;  and  Robert  Thomson,  Sheriff  of 
Caithness,  whose  learned  work  on  'Bills  of  Exchange'  is  now  of 
standard  authority  in  the  Scotch  Courts. 
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ed  for  different  ends,  and  each  is  excellent  in  its 
way.  The  Scotch,  intended  chiefly  for  the  education 
of  the  middle  class  who  have  their  fortune  to  make, 
is  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  that  object;  the 
English,  being  intended  mainly  for  the  training  of 
the  great  and  the  affluent  whose  fortune  is  made,  is 
calculated  to  give  what  is  desired  for  them,  finish 
and  grace  to  the  mind. 

In  the  winter  of  1810-H,  when  I  first  commenced 
my  legal  studies  under  the  tuition  of  Mr  Irving,'  i 
joined  a  society  formed  by  a  few  young  men  liaving 
a  similar  destination,  who  met  once  a-week  in  a  room 
of  the  college  to  habituate  themselves  to  public  speak- 
ing. An  essay  was  read  and  criticised  every  night 
by  a  member,  after  which  a  subject  was  opened  by 
another  and  debated.  Patrick  Eraser  Tytler  ;  Jolni 
Hope,  son  of  the  Lord  President,  who  has  since  be- 
come Lord  Justice-Clerk ;  Mungo  Brown,  who  after- 
wards wrote  the  beat  treatise  on  "  Sale"  in  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  whose  early  death  alone  prevented 
him  from  rising  to  the  Bench  ;  Henry  Biggar,  a  young 
man  of  uncommon  talents,  since  prematurely  cut  off; 
Alei.  Pringle  of  Yair,  who  has  been  immortalised  in 
the  introduction  to  '  Marmion  ;'  and  David  Ander- 
son of  Moredun;  with  several  Englishmen,  who  had 
been  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  university, — were 
among  its  earliest  members.  Several  of  the  latter 
soon  distinguished  themselves  by  their  abilities,  par- 

'  Professor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  Univewity,  ftfUrward*  one  of  ihr 
Judgra  of  the  Court  of  Seaaion  bj  the  title  of  Lord  Newton. 
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ticularly  Nathaniel  Hibbert,  son  of  Mr  Hibbert, 
a  gentleman  of  large  fortune,  the  able  advocate  of 
the  West  India  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
Gilbert  Heathcote,  son  of  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote, 
who  afterwards  became  one  of  the  members  for 
Leicestershire,  and  was  created  Lord  Aveland ;  W . 
H.  Hyett,  of  Painswick,  Gloucestershire,  one  of  my 
oldest  and  most  valued  friends,  and  who  afterwards 
became  member  for  Stroud,  in  Gloucestershire ;  and 
Charles  Brownlow,  afterwards  Lord  Brownlow,  and 
member  for  Armagh.  These  debates,  as  is  always 
the  case,  soon  became  animated,  and  warmly  inter- 
ested  all  the  members.  The  fame  of  the  **  Select 
Society  "  rapidly  increased  ;  it  soon  overshadowed, 
and  wellnigh  extinguished,  the  "  Speculative,"  which 
was  of  much  older  standing  and  had  long  been 
celebrated;  and  during  five  years  that  I  attended 
it  the  debates  were  maintained  with  spirit,  some- 
times exhibiting  no  ordinary  powers  of  reasoning 
and  eloquence. 

The  first  night  we  met  I  read  an  essay  on  the  "  His- 
tory of  Man,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  show  that 
there  is  a  system  of  Divine  superintendence,  and  dis- 
tribution of  rewards  and  punishments,  taking  place  in 
this  world  by  the  intervention  and  operation  of  free 
agents — the  same  idea  which  it  is  the  main  object  of 
my  History  of  Europe  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion to  illustrate.^      The  debate  was  on  the  much 

*  Fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  this  essay  was  written,  which  I  have 
never  looked  at  since,  though  I  believe  its  manuscript  has  not  been 
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agitated  question,  **  Whether  England  should  have 
interfered  to  prevent  the  partition  of  Poland  in  1772 
and  1774  V  Patrick  Tytler  opened  the  debate,  and 
maintained  that  she  should.  I  answered  him,  and 
argued  she  should  not,  assigning  as  a  reason  the 
want  of  any  military  force  by  which  she  could  have 
contended  on  the  Continent  against  the  partitioning 
Powers,  and  strongly  pointing  to  the  subsequent 
disasters  of  the  guilty  potentates  as  a  memorable 

lost,  bat  I  recollect  the  concluding  sentence,  Tvbich  illustrates  the 
train  of  thought  which  pervaded  the  whole :  "  What  Cicero,  in  his 
usual  strain  of  eloquence,  said  of  the  motions  of  the  planetary  bodies, 
may  with  equal  truth  be  applied  to  the  affairs  of  men.  '  Maxime  vero 
sunt  admirabilis  motus  earum  quinque  stellanim  quoe  falso  vocantur 
errantes ;  nihil  enim  errat  quod  in  omni  etemitatc  conser\^at  progressus 
et  regressus  reliquos  motus  constantes  et  ratos.*  In  the  regular  irreg- 
ularity of  the  planetary  orbs,  Cicero  traced  the  appearance  of  order 
and  design ;  and  his  words  are  still  more  important  if  applied  to  the 
corresponding  irregularities  in  the  moral  world,  to  the  anomalies  we 
observe  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  the  confusion  we  lanwnt  in  the 
transactions  of  mankind.  Like  the  planetary  orbs,  nations  have  their 
rise,  their  zenith,  and  their  wane  ;  like  them,  too,  they  disappear  for 
a  time  from  the  view;  but  when  we  apprehend  their  utter  extinction, 
they  appear  again  on  the  firmament  of  heaven  to  begin  anew  the  career 
they  are  destined  to  run.  At  the  time  when  Cicero  wrote,  the  laws 
which  regulate  these  motions,  now  so  familiar,  were  unknown ;  and  at 
the  present  time  the  correspomling  laws  which  regulate  the  moral 
world  are  in  a  great  measure  unknown  also.  Yet  it  is  our  duty,  as  it 
was  his  duty,  to  trace  amidst  the  apparent  irregularities  the  great  fea- 
tures and  character  of  design ;  and  to  hope  that  the  same  order  which 
has  been  unfolded  in  the  physical,  may  yet  in  a  future  age  be  unfolded 
in  the  still  more  magnificent  system  of  the  moral  world.  It  was  the 
maxim  of  the  Romans  in  their  last  days  never  to  despair  of  the  Re- 
public ;  it  should  be  the  maxim  of  every  good  man  never  to  despair  of 
mankind.*'  This  has  been  written  out  from  recollection  ;  I  could 
not  do  the  same  of  any  page  of  my  History,  though  finished  thirty 
years  afterwards — so  much  deeper  are  the  impressions  of  youth  than 
of  mature  years. 
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example  of  just  retribution — an  idea  which  is  fre- 
quently  enforced  in  my  History.  Indeed,  all  the 
general  views  which  have  been  developed  in  my 
subsequent  writings  were  formed  at  this  period  :  all 
I  have  done  since  has  been  to  illustrate  and  confirm 
by  examples  the  principles  then  conceived.  In  polit- 
ical speculation  and  in  the  debates  of  the  Select 
Society  at  this  period  I  generally,  but  not  always, 
inclined  to  the  Liberal  side.  Thus  I  argued  for 
Catholic  Emancipation  and  Parliamentary  Reform, 
to  the  latter  of  which  on  the  extended  scale  adopted 
in  1831  I  afterwards  became  a  decided  opponent; 
but  on  all  points  connected  with  an  Established 
Church,  and  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  the 
war  with  France,  I  was  decided  on  the  Conser- 
vative side  from  the  beginning.  In  this  seeming 
variation  of  opinion,  however,  there  was  no  change 
of  principle.  The  difierence  arose  from  the  want 
of  practical  acquaintance  with  men,  from  which  I 
at  first  sufiered,  and  in  which  professional  and 
official  duty  afterwards  gave  me  much  experience. 
Like  most  young  men  of  an  ardent  temperament,  I 
began  by  overestimating  the  good  qualities  of  human 
nature,  and  ascribing  the  evil  which  generally  exists 
to  the  influence  of  erroneous  political  institutions.  I 
afterwards  came  to  see  that  those  institutions  are  in 
general  rather  the  efiect  than  the  cause,  and  that  the 
real  source  is  to  be  found  in  the  corrupt  and  selfish 
principles  of  our  natures. 

The  events  of  the  Continental  war  now  began  to 
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acquire  an  overwlielmmg  degree  of  interest  and  im- 
portance. The  campaigns  of  the  Douro  and  of  Tala- 
vero  had  awakened  the  nation  to  the  heart-stirring 
interest  of  military  glory ;  the  contest  of  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  on  the  Danube  had  spread  for  a  brief 
season  the  hope  of  Napoleon's  overthrow ;  that  of 
Torres  Vedraa  had  made  Britain  feel,  as  one  man,  the 
deep  stake  of  a  vital  struggle.  In  common  with  my 
countrymen,  I  had  experienced  ceaseless  and  growing 
excitement  from  the  progress  of  this  protracted  war- 
fare, and  it  had  come  to  occupy  the  minds  of  all  to 
an  extent  which  will  hardly  be  credited  by  this  gen- 
eration. But  when  the  Moscow  campaign  began, 
with  its  terrible  incidents  and  heart-stirring  results  ; 
when  the  battle  of  Salamanca  paralysed  at  one  blow 
the  strength  of  France  in  the  Peninsula,  and  that  of 
Vittoria  swept  its  legions  like  a  whirlwind  across  the 
Pyrenees  ;  when  the  might  of  Germany  arose,  and  the 
fight  of  giants  on  the  Katzbach,  at  Culm,  and  Leipsic 
achieved  the  deliverance  of  the  world, — our  enthu- 
siasm knew  no  bounds.  The  roar  of  the  Castle  guns, 
which  awoke  us  sometimes  three,  sometimes  four 
times  a-week,  with  the  announcement  of  glorious  vic- 
tories ; '  the  merry  chimes  of  bells,  which  with  their 
ceaseless  clang  kept  our  hearts  throbbing  all  day;  the 
joyous  groups  which  moved  about  in  every  street,  too 

'  Early  in  September  iei3,  the  Caatle  guns  fired  three  times  in  one 
■week— for  the  b«tt!e  of  the  Katzbach,  that  of  Culm,  and  the  fnll  of 
6t  Sebastian.  On  a  BUbse<juent  occasion,  after  the  battle  of  Leipaie, 
thejr  fii«d  fonr  lintea  in  a  week,  the  last  of  wliich  was  for  the  fall  of 
Dresden,  with  the  corps  of  Manbal  St  Cjr. 
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happy  to  work,  too  excited  to  sit  still, — excited  an  in- 
cessant transport.  To  such  a  height  did  the  tumult 
of  feeling  arise,  that  hardly  any  other  subject  but  the 
events  of  the  war  was  either  thought  or  talked  of  in 
our  family,  or  I  believe  in  any  other.  So  strongly 
are  the  results  of  the  battles  engraven  on  my  memory, 
that  at  this  distance  of  time  I  can  tell  at  once  the 
number  of  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners  and  guns 
taken  in  all  the  battles  of  Wellington  in  Spain, 
and  of  the  Allies  in  Russia  and  Germany.  On  the 
day  when  the  news  of  the  battle  of  the  Pyrenees 
arrived,  on  the  1st  September  1813,  my  brother 
and  I  walked  from  Edinburgh  to  Rochsoles,  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty-five  miles.  The  guns  of  the  Castle 
began  to  fire  as  we  left  home  at  eight  o'clock ;  we 
rushed  into  the  coflfee-room  to  feast  on  the  *  Ga- 
zette *  as  we  passed,  and  under  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  intelligence,  walked  on  the  first  twenty- 
one  miles  without  drawing  breath  or  halting  for  a 
second.  We  then  lay  down  for  five  minutes  under 
a  tree  beside  a  brook  on  the  road,  and  resuming 
our  journey,  reached  the  house  with  blistered  feet 
and  thirsty  lips,  but  in  the  highest  spirits,  at  five 
o'clock  —  having  accomplished  the  task  in  nine 
hours. 

The  secret  of  this  power  of  walking  and  physical 
strength,  which  has  never  deserted  me  through  life, 
and  to  which  much  of  its  happiness,  and  nearly  all 
the  health  of  subsequent  years,  has  been  owing,  con- 
sisted in  the  habits  acquired,  partly  by  the  incessant 
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working  in  the  garden,  to  which  we  had  been  accus- 
tomed from  infancy,  partly  in  the  walking  expedi- 
tions which  we  regularly  undertook  every  summer. 
Between  1810  and  1813  we  visited  on  foot,  with  our 
knapsacks  on  our  backs  and  our  staffs  in  our  hands, 
all  the  principal  scenes  of  Scotland.  In  the  first  of 
these  years,  immediately  after  the  publication  of 
the  *  Lady  of  the  Lake,'  we  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Loch  Katrine  and  the  mountains  in  its  vicinity,  and 
prolonged  our  journey  till  it  had  extended  to  365 
miles,  by  Dunkeld,  Taymouth,  and  Inverary,  to  Loch 
Lomond  and  the  Falls  of  Clyde,  In  the  succeeding 
year  we  struck  from  Blair  Athole  across  the  hills  to 
Braemar,  and  traversed  the  noble  pile  of  mountains 
from  which  the  Dee  takes  its  source,  and  mounted 
to  the  summit  of  Lochnagar,  since  immortalised  in 
the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron.  A  clear  fountain  which, 
near  its  top,  gushes  pure  and  cold  from  its  granite 
bed,  often  recurred  to  my  recollection  in  after-years, 
when  toiling  under  the  sun  of  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
In  1812  a  domestic  calamity  limited  our  expedition 
to  Loch  Katrine  and  Loch  Lomond ;  but  in  1 8 1 3  we 
walked  over  all  the  mountain  parts  of  Ayrshire,^ 
followed  with  devout  enthusiasm  the  Tweed  and 
Yarrow  from  their  source  to  the  sea,  visiting  every 
ruin  which  had  been  celebrated  in  Scott's  poetry, 
and  repeating  his  lines  at  every  scene  which  he  had 
described.  In  1815  we  set  out  on  foot  on  the  heath  in 
Morayshire,  where  the  witches  appeared  to  Macbeth ; 

^  The  scenes  immortalised  in  the  songs  of  Bums. 
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and  after  passing  the  field  of  CuUoden,  and  visiting 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  Loch  Ness  and  Beauly, 
returned  home  by  Fort  William,  the  summit  of  Ben 
Nevis,  Glencoe,  Inverary,  and  Loch  Lomond.  If  the 
strengthening  of  the  frame,  and  accustoming  it  to 
bear  protracted  efforts,  is  one  salutary  result  of  such 
expeditions,  not  less  important  is  the  vigour  they 
communicate  to  the  mind,  the  determination  to  bear 
fatigue,  and  often  suffer  pain,  in  pursuance  of  a  fixed 
design,  the  experience  of  mental  enjoyment,  the  re- 
ward of  bodily  exertion,  and  the  lasting  happiness 
of  steady  volition. 

In  1812  an  event  occurred  which  never  fails  to 
make  a  deep  impression,  especially  on  those  who 
have  been  blessed  by  a  happy  infancy :  we  had  to 
mourn  the  first  break  in  our  domestic  circle.  In  the 
course  of  his  prosecution  of  his  medical  duties 
among  the  poor  of  Edinburgh,  my  brother,  who 
had  already  commenced  that  course  of  active  and 
unwearied  benevolence  which  has  since  rendered 
his  name  distinguished,  was  seized  with  malignant 
typhus  fever.  It  set  in  with  great  violence,  and  on 
the  third  day  he  was  so  delirious  as  to  require  coer- 
cion. Unwilling  to  admit  any  strangers  into  so  dis- 
tressing a  scene,  my  cousin  William  Forbes,^  who 

^  Son  of  John  Forbes,  Esq.  of  Blackford  in  Aberdeenshire,  who  had 
married  Anne,  my  mother's  sister.  He  was  a  young  man  of  very 
remarkable  talents,  especially  in  the  mathematical  and  mechanical 
sciences,  and  went  oat  to  India  as  a  military  engineer.  He  had  ample 
room  afterwards  for  developing  his  peculiar  ability  in  the  construction 
of  the  ^lint  of  Calcutta,  and  the  second  siege  and  capture  of  Bhurtpore 
in  1825-26,  when  he  commanded  the  engineer  department. 
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was  living  with  us  at  the  time,  and  I  undertook  the 
duty  of  attending  him,  and  for  the  nest  ten  days 
we  never  left  the  sick-chamber  night  or  day.  It  is 
a  remarkable  instance  of  the  effect  of  ignorance  of 
danger,  or  absorbing  anxiety,  in  averting  the  chances 
of  contagion,  that  neither  of  us  took  the  fever,  though 
we  adopted  bo  few  precautions  to  avoitl  it  that  we 
eat  up  at  night  beside  the  sick-bed  wrapped  up  in 
the  blankets  which  my  brother  in  his  burning  fever  • 
had  thrown  off.  On  the  thirteenth  day,  when  his  life 
was  despaired  of,  his  illness  suddenly  took  a  favourable 
turn  and  he  recovered — another  of  the  many  examples 
of  the  truth  of  the  saying,  that  the  great  art  of  medi- 
cine is  to  get  the  patient  to  survive  the  disease. 

But  the  malignant  fever  was  not  in  the  end  balked 
of  its  prey.  In  the  June  following,  nij  father  took 
a  country  villa  near  Duddingston  for  the  benefit 
of  fresli  air  and  change  of  scene,  and  some  of  the 
blankets  in  which  we  had  wrapped  ourselves  were 
unhappUy  transferred  heedlessly  to  other  beds  with- 
out having  been  sufficiently  purified.  The  conse- 
quence was  that,  before  we  had  been  there  a  fort- 
night, ray  youngest  sister  Margaret  ^  was  seized  with 
the  fever,  and  lay  for  thirty  days  without  tasting 
a  morsel  of  food,  before  her  recovery,  slowly  and  by 
almost  imperceptible  degrees,  commenced.  When 
she  was  at  the  worst,  my  third  sister  Elizabeth  also 

■  Since  married  to  William  Burge,  Est].,  Q.C.,  laic  membtr  for  St 
I  Ivea,  and  author  of  the  luluiirable  und  elaborate  work  on  Foreign  ttnd 
LC<>lnnial  Law,  which  is  now  a  standanl  authority  on  subjects  of  inter- 
|a4tioual  law  both  in  this  country  and  America. 
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took  the  fever,  and  with  such  violence,  that  on  the 
ninth  day  she  expired.  My  father,  who  was  tenderly 
attached  to  her,  received  the  blow  as  became  a  man 
and  a  Christian ;  ^  but  my  mother  then  evinced  in  a 
remarkable  manner  the  native  strength  of  her  mind. 
Margaret  was  so  much  attached  to  her  sister  (who 
had  caught  the  infection  by  attending  on  her  during 
her  long  illness),  and  was  so  extremely  weak,  that  Dr 
#  Gregory  said  she  would  at  once  sink  under  the  shock 
which  would  be  produced  by  the  intelligence  of  her 
decease.  Distrusting  the  ability  of  any  one  else  to 
conceal  it,  my  mother  herself  undertook  the  task,  and 
sat  constantly  in  the  room  with  Margaret  for  the 
next  six  weeks,  tilling  her  that  Eliza  was  ill,  but 
getting  better,  and  preserving  her  placidity  of  man- 
ner so  entirely  that  she  never  had  a  suspicion  of  the 
fatal  event.  The  only  occasion  on  which  she  nearly 
sank  was  when  the  funeral  passed  the  window  of 
the  sick-room,  and  the  shadows  of  the  horses'  plumes 
came  through  the  shutters  and  appeared  on  the  wall. 
Margaret  asked  what  that  procession  was ;  but  my 
mother,  though  violently  agitated,  retained  the  mas- 
tery of  herself ;  and  the  truth  was  not  divulged  to 
her  till  she  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to 
bear  it  six  weeks  afterwards, 

*  It  was  at  10  A.M.  on  the  16th  July  1812  that  my  sister  died.  We 
had  all  sat  up  the  preceding  night,  and  my  father  and  I  had  just  left 
the  house  for  a  few  minutes  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  morning  in  the 
garden,  when  my  brother  came  out  from  the  chamber  of  death  to  say 
it  was  all  over.  My  father  immediately  cast  up  his  eyes  to  heaven 
and  said,  "  The  Lord  giveth  and  the  Lord  taketh  away :  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord  ! '' 
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During  the  years  1811, 1812,  and  1813, 1  laboured 
assiduously  in  winter  at  my  law  studies,  and  had 
soon  written  eight  thick  quarto  volumes  of  Profes- 
sor Hume's  lectures  on  Scotch  law.  Though  I  read 
law  for  an  hour  and  a  half  every  day  in  summer 
I  bad  leisure  for  other  pursuits;  and  the  classics, 
with  the  standard  authors  of  France  and  Italy, 
especially  Tasso.  Ariosto,  Madame  de  Stael,  and 
Chateaubriand,  absorbed  my  leisure  moments.  I  then 
adopted  the  plan  which  I  have  since  always  followed, 
when  not  compelled  by  necessity  to  adhere  to  a  single 
pursuit — viz.,  that  of  reading  several  authors  in  dif- 
ferent languages  at  the  same  time,  and  never  study- 
ing one  more  than  an  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  hal^  at 
one  sitting.  Thus  I  generally  read  every  day  Greek, 
Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  English ;  and  my  usual 
complement  of  study  was  nearly  as  follows :  some 
hundred  lines  or  half  a  book  of  the  *  Iliad '  or 
'Odyssey;'  half  a  book  of  Sallust,  Tacitus,  Livy, 
or  Virgil ;  half  a  canto  of  Tasso  or  Ariosto ;  a  few 
chapters  of  Madame  de  StaSl,  Chateaubriand,  or 
Voltaire ;  and  fifty  pages  of  Gibbon,  Robertson,  or 
Hume.  By  a  regular  distribution  of  time,  and 
economising  every  minute,  I  found  it  easy  to  com- 
bine this  course  with  two  hours  of  law,  as  much  of 
drawing,  and  the  like  period  of  exercise  on  foot  or 
horseback  every  day.  In  this  variety  of  occupation 
there  is  infinite  advantage,  and  no  small  economy 
both  of  time  and  labour.  It  is  continuity  of  pursuit, 
sameness  of  effort,  which  wears  out  both  the  mind 

VOL.  I.  E 
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and  body.  Change  of  subject  is  like  passing  from 
riding  to  walking — it  brings  a  new  set  of  muscles 
into  play.  I  never  found  that  I  could  read  more 
than  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours,  at  one  subject 
at  a  time,  with  benefit  It  is  different  with  writing, 
during  which  the  exertion  of  thought  prevents  the 
sense  of  weariness  being  experienced,  at  least  while 
the  effort  continues.  I  have  often  written  ten  or 
twelve  hours  consecutively  with  the  intermission 
only  of  a  short  meal :  once,  on  an  occasion  to  be 
afterwards  noticed,  I  dictated  and  wrote,  with  the 
interval  of  half  an  hour  for  dinner  only,  for  nine- 
teen hours. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I  first  began  to  feel  that 
profound  admiration  for  the  drama  in  its  higher 
branches  which  has  never  since  deserted  me.  My 
father  had  early  in  life  been  impressed  with  the  same 
feeUngs ;  and  when  a  young  man  at  Oxford  he  had 
formed  an  acquaintance  with  the  Kemble  family,  of 
whose  histrionic  genius  he  had  the  highest  opinion. 
We  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  going  to  see  Mrs 
Siddons  act  whenever  she  came  down  to  Scotland : 
and  at  this  time  when  she  was  taking  leave  of  the 
stage  in  Edinburgh,  I  saw  her  perform  five-and- 
thirty  times.  She  was  now  long  past  the  meridian 
of  life,  but  still  very  handsome,  and  played  favourite 
parts,  even  Juliet  and  Desdemona,  with  surprising 
effect.  She  was  beyond  doubt  a  superb  actress. 
Nature  had  expressly  made  her  to  be  a  magni- 
ficent  tragedy  queen.      A   tall    and   commanding 
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figure,  a  profusion  of  black  locks,  a  Roman  style  of 
countenance,  and  an  expression  of  poetic  inspiration, 
fonned  an  ensemble  to  which  those  who  saw  her  in 
her  prime  declare  nothing  on  the  stage  was  ever  equal. 
She  was  now  oppressed  with  an  unwieldy  figure ;  but 
such  was  the  brilliancy  of  her  genius  and  the  force  of 
her  expression  that  you  forgot  it  in  a  few  minutes ; 
and  even  the  love-scenes  of  Juliet  did  not  appear  out 
of  nature.  In  older  characters,  Queen  Catherine, 
Lady  Macbeth,  and  Desdemona,  she  was  still  un- 
rivalled. 

To  those  who  recollect  Mrs  Siddons  at  the  acme  of 
her  fame,  if  any  such  are  still  alive,  it  will  seem  heresy 
to  say,  but  nevertheless  it  is  my  decided  opinion,  that 
John  Kemble  was  the  greater  performer  of  the  two. 
To  great  natural  genius  for  acting  he  united  a  power- 
ful countenance,  a  fine  figure,  and  a  thorough  anti- 
quarian knowledge  of  the  costume  which  befitted  his 
different  characters,  and  the  perfection  of  which  much 
added  to  the  general  illusion.  Nothing  I  have  ever 
seen  on  the  stage  was  so  fine,  nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived finer,  than  his  representation  of  his  favourite 
Roman  characters,  Coriolanus,  Brutus,  and  Cato. 
Then  was  indeed  realised  the  words  of  the  poet — 

"  But  by  the  mighty  actor  brought, 
Illusion's  perfect  transports  come, — 
Voice  ceases  to  be  airy  thought, 
And  Sculpture  to  be  dumb." 

His  step  on  the  stage  in  **  Coriolanus,"  in  his  Roman 
costume,  with  a  dazzling  helmet  on  his  head,  is  still 
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present  to  my  mind's  eye.  No  Roman  ever  sarpassed 
it  in  real  life ;  no  representation  of  the  character  can 
ever  excel  it  His  powers  were  as  versatile  as  they 
were  magnificent ;  the  last  scene  in  the  ^  Stranger," 
the  death  scene  in  ^Cato,''  the  dark  sublimity  of 
Hamlet,  the  agonised  ambition  of  Macbeth,  were 
as  perfect  as  his  favourite  Roman  characters.  He 
once  dined  with  us,  and  in  private  his  manner  was 
simple  and  unassuming,  without  a  particle  of  vanity 
or  conceit.  But  at  this  time  he  looked  aged ;  and 
in  the  old  man  with  a  stoop  you  would  hardly  recog- 
nise the  hero  who  in  *"  Coriolanus/'  in  shining  armour, 
still  trod  the  stage  with  the  step  of  a  conqueror. 

The  extensive  and  varied  reading  in  which  I  en- 
gaged  during  these  three  years,  led  me  to  compose 
an  essay  on  the  history  of  literature  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  which  soon  swelled  out  to  the  di- 
mensions of  a  respectable  octavo  volume,  parts  of 
which  I  read  at  different  times  to  the  Select  So- 
ciety. It  may  well  be  imagined  that  at  that  early 
age,  and  with  my  ardent  temperament,  such  a  work 
was  a  very  juvenile  performance,  and  unfit  for 
publication.  It  was  mainly  intended  to  illustrate 
one  idea,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  truth, 
though  various  counteracting  considerations  will 
occur  to  the  experienced  scholar.  It  was  this : 
that  the  greatest  efforts  of  genius  and  intellect 
have  been  made  when  the  greatest  and  most  general 
scope  was  afforded  to  the  exertions  of  the  human 
mind,  by  the  width  of  the  circle  which  they  would 
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influence,  and  that  the  comiption  of  taste  and  degra- 
dation of  literature  have  always  arisen  from  the  con- 
traction of  that  circle  to  a  limited  class  of  society. 
The  genius  of  antiquity,  expanding  with  the  free- 
dom and  efforts  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  republics^ 
withered  under  the  dominion  of  the  Caesars,  and  per- 
ished in  the  stagnation  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  The 
mind  of  modem  Europe,  long  confined  by  the  fetters 
of  the  cloister  or  the  castle,  burst  forth  with  the  re- 
vival of  freedom  in  the  Italian  republics,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  liberal  ideas  in  the  north  of  Europe  by  the 
ReformatioD,  and  again  declined  with  the  vices  of 
aristocratic  society  in  France,  and  the  concentration 
of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  in  Great  Britain. 
The  conclusion  seemed  to  follow  that  it  was  by 
advocating  catholic  interests^  and  addressing  uni- 
versal feelings,  that  a  durable  impression  could  alone 
be  made  on  mankind ;  and  that  it  was  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  whole  people,  and  in  the  admission  of  their 
cravings  to  bear  on  the  direction  of  general  thought, 
that  the  best  security  for  permanent  intellectual 
greatness  was  to  be  found.  That  there  is  much 
truth  in  these  views,  few,  probably,  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  literature,  will  dispute ;  but  I  did  not 
then  perceive,  what  experience  has  since  proved, 
that  the  extension  of  the  power  of  reading  to  the 
mass  of  the  people  is  attended  with  dangers  less 
conspicuous  in  the  outset,  but  not  less  pernicious 
in  the  end,  than  the  narrow  contraction  of  litera- 
ture to  exclusive  circles.     That  nation  is  little  to  be 
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envied  which  sinks  from  the  poetry  of  Dryden  and 
Pope,  of  Comeille  and  Racine,  to  the  mingled 
excitement  and  immorality  of  the  modem  French 
theatre,  or  to  the  recital  of  the  crimes  and  adven- 
tures of  Jack  Sheppards.  Perhaps,  however,  though 
the  danger  of  the  degradation  of  literature  to  the 
gross  taste  of  the  people  is  real,  yet  in  the  counter- 
acting and  varied  desires  of  all  classes  of  society 
is  to  be  found  a  safeguard  against  the  declension 
consequent  on  the  exclusive  direction  of  national 
thought  by  any  one  of  them.  Each  class  may  be 
sufficiently  inclined  to  encourage  superficial  litera- 
ture which  falls  in  with  its  own  frailties ;  but  it  will 
have  little  patience  after  the  novelty  is  past,  for  that 
which  is  addressed  to  the  faults  of  other  classes. 

These  literary  speculations,  however,  were  merely 
episodes  in  my  life  :  I  soon  reverted  to  the  great  ob- 
ject of  accumulating  authorities  to  combat  the  doc- 
trines of  Malthus.  Sensible  of  the  weight  which 
that  able  writer  had  given  to  his  theories  by  the 
vast  array  of  authorities  which  he  had  collected 
to  prove  his  fundamental  positions  that  mankind 
everywhere  has  a  tendency  to  increase  faster  than 
food  can  be  provided,  and  that  the  checks  to 
this  tendency  are  moral  restraint,  vice,  and  misery, 
I  felt  the  necessity  of  following  him  into  every 
country  of  the  world,  and  of  showing  from  the  con- 
curring testimony  of  travellers  and  statistical  writers 
that  the  human  race  is  everywhere,  even  in  the  most 
densely  peopled  countries,  far  within  the  limits  of 
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its  possible  and  easy  increase ;  and  that  a  variety  of 
means  are  provided  by  Nature  for  the  gradual  and 
progressive  limitation  of  the  principle  of  population 
when  society  requires  their  operation,  which  eflfectu- 
ally  accomplish  their  purpose  through  the  chang- 
ing desires  of  the  individual,  and  the  aberrations 
in  national  policy,  produced  by  the  demands  of 
growing  interests.  The  deviations  from  this  order 
of  Nature  which  we  everywhere  observe,  arise,  I 
maintained,  from  the  errors,  the  follies,  and  the  vices 
of  man.  It  may  well  be  conceived  what  a  gigantic 
undertaking  it  was  to  endeavour  to  prove  this,  in 
relation  to  every  country  in  the  world,  and  diflferent 
ages  of  society.  During  1812  and  1813  I  laboured 
assiduously  at  the  task ;  and  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
alarmed  at  the  magnitude  of  my  collection  of  ex- 
tracts on  the  subject,  and  to  consider  how  they  were 
to  be  reduced  within  reasonable  limits,  when  my 
thoughts  were  suddenly  turned  into  a  new  channel, 
and  a  lasting  direction  communicated  to  my  exer- 
tions, by  the  consequences  of  that  mighty  Revolu- 
tion which  at  this  period  changed  the  political  face 
of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

EAKLY  MANHOOD  FROM  MY  FIRST  CONTINENTAL  JOURNEY 

TO  MY  PASSING  AT  THE  BAR. 

APRIL — DECEMBER    1814. 

The  spring  of  1814,  remarkable  over  all  Europe  for 
its  excessive  and  long-continued  cold,  during  which 
the  Allies  painfully  contended  with  Napoleon  on  the 
plains  of  Champagne,  was  at  length  succeeded  by- 
brilliant  sunshine  towards  the  end  of  March,  soon 
after  the  dreaded  conqueror  was  overthrown.  Im- 
mense  was  the  enthusiasm  produced  by  that  event 
in  the  British  Islands,  which,  on  the  receipt  of 
the  glorious  intelligence,  resembled  one  great  fam- 
ily electrified  by  a  joyous  event.  Edinburgh,  in  an 
especial  manner,  shared  in  the  general  exultation, 
both  from  the  ancient  loyalty  of  the  Scottish  char- 
acter, which  had  shone  forth  so  conspicuously  in 
favour  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and  from  the  long 
residence  of  the  exiled  princes  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon at  Holy  rood  House,  which  had  caused  them  to  be 
regarded  with  a  friendly  interest  by  the  inhabitants 
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of  the  northern  capital.  Our  family,  all  of  whom  had 
firom  our  earliest  years  watched  with  intense  interest 
the  events  of  the  war,  shared  the  general  transports, 
which  were  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the 
account  of  the  splendid  review  of  the  Allied  army 
at  Paris  on  Saturday  (April  10).  The  continued 
residence  of  the  monarchs  and  armies  in  that  capi- 
tal suggested  to  my  brother  and  myself  the  project 
of  hastening  thither  to  witness  the  animating  spec- 
tacle. My  father  warmly  approved  of  the  project ; 
the  preparations  were  speedily  made;  and  on  the  25th 
April  we  were  on  our  road  for  Paris,  accompanied  by 
our  earliest  friends,  Patrick  Eraser  Tytler,  and  David 
Anderson  of  Moredun,  son  of  Mr  Samuel  Anderson, 
banker  in  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  its  worthiest  and 
most  patriotic  citizens. 

Hitherto  the  peregrinations  of  my  brother  and 
myself,  though  frequent,  had,  since  we  left  Shrop- 
shire in  childhood  fourteen  years  before,  been  confined 
to  Scotland ;  and  we  now  enjoyed,  at  an  age  when 
wo  could  appreciate  its  value  and  analyse  our  im- 
pressions, the  delightful  emotions  produced  by  the 
first  sight  of  two  foreign  countries,  and  those  coun- 
tries so  distinguished  as  England  and  France.  My 
first  impression  in  England  was  astonishment  at  the 
unbroken  extent  of  the  cultivation,  which  extended 
from  Berwick  to  Dover.  I  was  not  prepared  for 
this  circumstance — so  different  from  Scotland,  where 
fertile  land  scarce  ever  extends  over  a  space  ten  miles 
square,  so  much  is  the  country  intersected  with  ele- 
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vated  ridges  and  desolate  heaths.  On  entering  Lon- 
don we  beheld  with  astonishment  the  vast  extent 
of  the  suburb  on  the  Great  North  Koad,  which 
stretches  eighteen  miles  from  the  termination  of  the 
stones,  or  of  London  proper.  A  single  day  only 
was  devoted  to  obtaining  our  passports  and  making 
the  requisite  arrangements.  On  May  Ist  we  were 
charmed  by  a  drive  in  the  most  beautiful  weather 
through  Kent,  and  on  the  following  day  we  landed 
at  six  in  the  evening  on  the  sands  near  Calais,  as 
the  tide  would  not  admit  of  our  approach  to  the 
harbour. 

Everything  seemed  a  new  world.  Never  shall  I 
forget  the  first  words  addressed  to  us  in  France  by 
the  sailors  when  we  leapt  into  the  boat — "  Asseyez- 
vous."  When  we  landed  on  the  beach,  a  French 
emigrant,  Count  Montaignac,  who  had  crossed  over 
with  us,  fell  on  his  knees  and  kissed  the  land  of 
his  fathers.  As  we  walked  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening 
towards  Calais,  which  was  several  miles  distant^  the 
rude  and  desolate  aspect  of  the  coast  hills,  the  face  of 
a  douanier  wearing  an  immense  cocked-hat  occasion- 
ally peeping  over  the  sandhills,  the  coarse  implements 
of  husbandry  in  the  fields,  the  huge  diligences  rolling 
along  the  roads,  struck  us  with  astonishment,  and 
awakened  that  feeling  of  a  foreign  land  which  consti- 
tutes, at  first,  the  principal  charm  of  travelling.  This 
was  increased  when  we  entered  Calais,  dreaming  of 
the  siege  of  Edward  IIL  and  the  age  of  chivalry, 
and  beheld  the  strange  contrast  which  everything 
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around  us  exhibited  to  what  we  had  left  in  our 
own  country. 

Joyous  indeed  were  those  days  when  we  posted 
on  to  Paris,  "  Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at 
the  helm,"  inhaling  delight  from  everything  around 
us,  and  with  the  delicious  feeling  that  yet  higher  en- 
joyments, more  exalted  emotions,  awaited  us  at  the 
termination  of  our  journey.  We  admired  in  succes- 
sion the  rich  and  gorgeous  Gothic  and  picturesque 
old  houses  of  Abbeville,  and  the  graceful  choir  and 
exquisite  stained  glass  of  Beauvais.  But  a  more 
attractive  object  to  me  than  even  its  cathedral  pre- 
sented itself  in  the  principal  square  of  Beauvais.  A 
Kussian  regiment  of  cuirassiers  was  there  drawn  up, 
and  we  gazed  for  the  first  time  upon  the  warriors 
whose  exploits  had  filled  the  world  with  their  re- 
nown I  As  we  drew  near  to  Paris,  detachments  of 
the  Allied  troops  appeared  on  all  sides;  and  near 
Pont  de  rOise  we  saw  a  young  Cossack  from  the 
Don  watering  his  horse  at  a  pond  on  the  road- 
side, and  soon  after  several  pickets  of  these  rude 
warriors  presented  themselves  on  the  highway.  We 
stopped  to  address  several;  and  as  their  oflBcers  spoke 
French  with  facility,  and  even  the  common  men 
had  picked  up  a  few  words,  we  had  no  difficulty  in 
making  ourselves  understood.  No  sooner  did  they 
hear  we  were  English,  than  the  privates  as  well 
as  officers  hastened  to  shake  hands  with  us,  and 
a  few  minutes'  conversation  produced  an  intimacy 
which  under  other  circumstances  might  not  have 
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ensued  for  years.  In  a  tumult  of  feelings  which 
another  generation  will  probably  be  unable  to  con- 
ceive, we  passed  the  cathedral  of  St  Denis;  drove 
over  the  plain  between  that  town  and  Paris,  so 
lately  the  theatre  of  mortal  conflict;  ^azed  with 
speechless  delight  on  the  heights  of  Montmartre 
and  Belleville;  and  finally  entered  the  capital  at 
eight  at  night  of  the  5th  May. 

Words  can  with  difficulty  convey  an  idea  of  the 
feelings  with  which  on  the  following  morning  we 
emerged  from  the  lofty  buildings  and  crowded  streets 
of  the  Rue  St  Denis  in  the  centre  of  Paris,  where  we 
had  passed  the  night,  and  stood  upon  the  Pont  des 
Arts  between  the  Louvre  and  the  Hotel  de  la  Monnaie. 
To  the  varied  architectural  magnificence  which  there 
delights  every  observer  even  in  ordinary  times,  was 
then  superadded  the  peculiar  and  extraordinary  in- 
terest arising  from  the  presence  of  the  Allied  armies, 
and  their  bewildering  conjunction  with  the  troops 
of  France.  When  we  gazed  on  the  fa9ade8  of  the 
Louvre,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a  brilliant 
regiment  of  Russian  cuirassiers  who  defiled  beneath 
its  columns ;  were  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  towers  of 
Notre  Dame,  they  were  withdrawn  by  the  sight  of 
the  French  Chasseurs  of  the  Imperial  Guard  which 
crossed  the  Pont  Neuf ;  if  we  turned  our  eyes  to  the 
Tuileries  the  standards  of  Prussia  appeared  in  its 
splendid  parterres,  and  floated  from  the  domes  of 
the  building.  Our  holiday  was  that  of  happy 
children   to   whom    existence    itself  is   enjoyment. 
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When  the  first  tumult  of  excitement  was  over, 
and  we  had  leisure  to  contemplate  calmly  the 
various  objects  by  which  we  were  surrounded,  the 
interest  awakened  was  of  a  less  vehement  but  more 
enduring  kind.  The  magnificent  gallery  of  the 
Louvre,  then  adorned  by  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the 
Venus  de  Medicis,  the  Transfiguration  by  Raphael, 
the  Last  Communion  of  St  Jerome,  and  other 
masterpieces  of  ancient  and  modern  art,  formed 
our  daily  subject  of  study  and  admiration  for  two 
months.  Every  scene  which  had  been  illustrated 
during  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  was  visited 
with  pious  care ;  the  spots  where  Mirabeau  spoke, 
where  Louis  sufi'ered,  where  Robespierre  fell,  awak- 
ened deep  emotion.  Already  I  began  to  feel  that 
interest  in  those  tragic  events  which  ultimately  led 
to  my  undertaking  the  History  of  Europe  during 
the  period  of  their  occurrence. 

Some  introductions  which  we  had  brought  with 
us  to  ofiEcers  on  the  staff  of  the  Russian  army,  to 
Lord  Cathcart,  the  English  ambassador,  and  to  Sir 
James  Wylie,  principal  physician  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  procured  for  us  the  honour  of  a  presenta- 
tion to  that  prince,  and  the  advantage  of  an  unreserved 
communication  with  the  principal  generals  and  officers 
at  his  headquarters  in  Paris.  In  this  way  we  became 
acquainted  with  Barclay  de  Tolly,  PlatofF,  Chemicheff, 
Milarado  witch,  Woronzoff,  Pahlan,  and  the  other 
leaders  who  had  signalised  themselves  during  the 
war.     The  dignified  air  and  courteous  manners  of 
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the  Emperor  Alexander,  the  simple  character  and 
unaffected  bonhomie  of  Platoff,  the  austere  look  and 
weighty  observations  of  Barclay  de  Tolly,  the  joy- 
ous habits  and  youthful  enthusiasm  of  Blucher,  the 
mingled  chivalry  and  courtesy  of  Chemicheff,  awak- 
ened our  respect  and  admiration,  and  produced  an 
interest  in  their  achievements  which  will  never  be 
effaced. 

Lord  Cathcart,  to  whom  we  early  delivered  our 
letters  from  my  father,  received  us  in  the  kindest 
manner,  and  spoke  of  their  early  friendship  at  Glas- 
gow College.  He  was  kind  enough  to  ask  us  several 
times  to  dinner  in  the  magnificent  Hotel  Junot, 
which  he  occupied  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.  We 
there  met  the  chief  diplomatists  of  every  country 
in  Europe  assembled  in  the  French  capital  on 
this  momentous  occasion  ;  Prince  Metternich,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  Sir  Charles  Stewart,  Count  Nesselrode, 
Count  Humboldt,  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  and  many  others. 
I  generally  sat  beside  Lord  Greenock,  Lord  Cath- 
cart's  eldest  son,  or  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  George) 
Cathcart,  both  of  whom  had  been  through  the  cam- 
paigns of  1812,  1813,  and  1814,  with  their  father. 
I  had  not  conversed  with  them  long  before  I  could 
discern  traces  of  the  jealousies  which  had  divided 
the  Allied  Powers  during  the  later  period  of  the 
war,  and  learned  to  appreciate  the  diflSculty  which 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Lord  Cathcart  had  expe- 
rienced in  keeping  them  together.  "Xe5  Autri- 
cJUens"  or  ^^  les  Autres-chiem"  was  a  phrase  often 
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on  their  lips ;  and  the  "  Austrian  fleetl^  by  which 
name  they  designated  the  enormous  train  of  baggage- 
waggons  by  which  their  columns  were  followed,  was 
constantly  represented  as  the  main  impediment  to 
decisive  operations.  I  could  easily  see  from  their 
conversation  that  the  coalition,  so  far  as  Austria 
at  least  was  concerned,  was  only  held  together  by 
success ;  and  that  any  serious  disaster,  such  as  but 
for  Lord  Castlereagh's  dislocation  of  Bernadotte's 
army  would  undoubtedly  have  been  sustained,  must 
at  once  have  blown  it  into  the  air. 

Another  introduction  which  we  brought  with  us 
from  Scotland  turned  out  of  essential  service.  A 
friend  of  my  mothers  in  London,  Miss  Baker, 
had  married  the  Marquis  de  Frondeville,  a  noble- 
man of  high  rank  in  Paris,  who  still  had  a  con- 
siderable fortune.  He  lived  in  handsome  style  in 
the  Faubourg  St  Germains,  keeping  aloof  from  poli- 
tics, living  only  with  the  old  noblesse,  and  chiefly 
occupied  with  the  education  of  his  daughters,  two 
charming  girls  of  ten  and  eleven  years  old.  The 
De  Frondevilles  received  us  in  the  kindest  manner, 
and  introduced  us  to  several  of  that  polished  and 
elegant  but  ineflScient  party  which  we  met  at  their 
house.  As  usual  with  the  exiled  or  dispossessed 
parties,  they  were  exceedingly  sanguine  and  credu- 
lous— were  firmly  convinced  that  now  that  Louis 
le  DSsirS  was  restored,  everything  would  fall  back 
again  into  the  old  r^ime ;  and  that  the  ascendancy 
of  the  nobility,  as  in  England  on  the  Restoration, 
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would  only  be  the  more  confirmed  from  the  rude 
shock  which  it  had  received.  They  went  so  far  as  to 
ascribe  the  overthrow  of  the  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment  to  the  strength  of  this  feeling ;  and  repeatedly 
said  that  the  King  of  France^  and  not  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  was  the  real  conqueror  of  Napoleon.  We 
could  not  help  thinking  that  the  Russian  and  Prus- 
sian bayonets  had  also  something  to  do  with  it ;  but 
it  was  not  our  business  to  combat  illusions  grati- 
fying to  national  vanity,  and  natural  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  feelings  of  the  Pari- 
sians, as  they  were  shown  at  that  time,  were  such  as 
almost  to  justify  this  amiable  delusion.  Strange  as 
it  now  appears  to  us  who  have  witnessed  the  re- 
turn of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  and  the  two  Revolu- 
tions of  1830  and  1848,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  family  was  at 
that  time  popular  in  Paris ;  and  that  Louis  XVIII. 
reached  the  capital  of  his  fathers  surrounded  with 
nearly  as  great  enthusiasm  as  did  Charles  II.,  on  his 
journey  from  Dover  to  London  in  1661.  The  feeling 
at  bottom  in  both  cases  was  the  same — deliverance 
from  evil  was  the  prevailing  sentiment  We  met 
with  proof  of  this  everywhere — in  the  streets,  the 
theatres,  the  faubourgs,  the  palaces.  There  was 
no  mistaking  the  universal  feeling.    The  new  Royal 

uard,  in  their  new  uniforms,   shining    helmets, 

scarlet  trousers,   were  greeted  with  applause 

«  they  appeared  in  public ;  while  the  posi- 
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tdon  of  the  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon,  between  the 
desertion  of  their  countrymen  and  the  presence  of 
their  enemies,  was  so.  unpleasant  that  they  were 
removed  to  Fontainebleau.  The  Bourbon  princes 
were  greeted  with  loud  applause  whenever  they 
appeared  at  the  public  theatres ;  and  if  the  Emperor 
Alexander  or  the  King  of  Prussia  was  recognised,  he 
was  saluted  with  a  perfect  furor,  which  seemed  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish  as  the  residence  of  the 
Allied  sovereigns  in  Paris  continued.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  afterwards,  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  the  restoration  at  first  was  eminently 
and  almost  universally  popular  in  Paris. 

We  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these  loyal 
feelings  put  to  a  test  during  our  stay  in  the 
French  capital.  On  the  14th  May,  when  at  the 
opera,  an  unusual  stir  was  observed  in  the  centre 
box,  and  soon  an  English  general  officer  advanced 
to  the  front,  who,  though  we  had  never  seen  him 
before,  was  immediately  recognised  by  us  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  from  his  similarity  to  the  en- 
gravings of  his  head.  He  had  just  arrived  from 
Toulouse,  and  it  was  his  first  appearance  in  Paris. 
The  news  immediately  made  the  round  of  the  house, 
and  the  audience  cheered  vociferously  —  cries  of 
*'  Vive  Wellington  I "  being  intermingled  with  those 
of ''  Vive  le  Roi ! "  and  "Vive  TEmpereur  Alexandre V 
There  was  more  in  this  demonstration  than  the  court- 
esy of  a  polite  nation  to  a  gallant  and  distinguished 
enemy — "a  foeman  worthy  of  their  steel," — there 

VOL.  I.  F 
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wms  the  wannth  of  feeling  towards  one  who  had  aided 
in  effecting  for  them  a  great  deliverance.  It  is  true 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  had  not  then  been  fought, 
and  Wellington  did  not  as  jet  stand  forth  as  the 
cclDqnti^>r  of  Napoleon  ;  but  still  the  giving  of  such 
a  T>K«pdoQ  to  the  victor  of  Salamanca  and  Vitto- 
lia  was  a  verr  remarkable  circumstance — especially 
among  a  people  so  passionately  desirous  of  military 
glory  as  the  French.  We  joined  the  Duke's  party 
after  the  piece  was  over,  and  followed  him  to  his 
carriage,  and  the  same  applause  continued  from 
the  multitude  in  the  streets. 

By  the  kindness  of  the  Marquis  de  Frondeville, 
we  obtained  cards  of  admission  for  an  impressive 
ceremony,  which  was  the  great  funeral  service  which 
took  place  in  Notre  Dame,  in  memory  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  Marie  Antoinette.  The  performance  of  such  a 
ceremony  in  that  cathedral  which  had  so  recently  been 
tH^luted  by  the  orgies  of  the  **  Goddess  of  Reason  " 
W5^^  a  markworthy  circumstanoe,  eouBeiitly  charac- 
tvristio  of  the  mighty  reactionaiy  iwolBtioQ  which 
l».^\l  takon  place.  It  was  conducted  with  t^  ntmost 
4|.KvuvUnir  and  wlemnity,  and  rendered  doii%  impres- 
.» X  x^  l^\  {\w  juxwnoe  of  those  before  whom  it  wm  ode- 
h,,MNvl  Hio  King  wid  the  royal  family,  induding 
,U,.  i^ivlus^v  a^Vui^>uli^nle,daughterof  the  martyred 
»,,..,,  ,,,.h,  woiv  pivHvut ;  and  with  them  were  the  Em- 
..  »,.,  Vk\,uuIov.  tho  KmiH>ror  of  Austria,  the  King 
,  y^^^,^,,,  ,s^^^  <lio  luarnhals  and  generals  of  their 
,^..^,,.^^,,.\yy^uyy^.      'IV   marshals  of  the  French 
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Empire  then  in  Paris  were  all  assembled  in  full 
uniform,  witU  the  whole  Senate  and  legislative 
body,  which  included  many  who  had  voted  in  the 
Convention  for  the  death  of  the  king.  The  hoary 
regicide,  Fouch^,  waa  there,  ready  for  blood  as  when 
he  had  participated  in  the  horrors  of  Nantes ;  and 
Talleyrand,  with  whom  treachery  had  been  so  fre- 
quent that  it  had  become  a  secood  nature.  The 
noble  countenance  and  open  forehead  of  Marshal 
Key  attracted  general  attention,  as  calm  amidst 
the  anti-revolutioiiary  triumph  as  when  he  crossed 
the  bridge  of  Kowno  over  the  Niemen,  the  last 
MAN  who  evacuated  the  Russian  territory.  The 
vast  interior  of  the  cathedral  was  hung  in  every 
part  with  black,  dimly  lighted  by  a  profusion  of 
lamps.  The  light  of  day  waa  studiously  excluded  : 
a  powerful  organ  resounded  through  the  spacious 
aisles ;  and  a  splendid  orchestra,  including  the  whole 
strength  of  both  operas,  added  to  the  ceremony  all 
the  effect  which  imposing  music  could  produce. 

Another  interesting  event,  to  which  we  obtained 
access  by  the  same  kind  interest,  was  the  appearance 
in  the  legislative  body  of  the  King  in  person,  on 
June  4th.  Every  preparation  had  been  made  to  ren- 
der this  scene  impressive.  The  King,  his  Ministers, 
and  the  civil  and  military  functionaries  of  Govern- 
ment, including  the  marshals  of  France,  were  pres- 
ent. The  King  delivered  the  speech  from  the  throne 
in  a  clear  and  sonorous  voice,  which  was  received 
with  unbounded  applause  both  by  the  deputies  and 
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the  spectators  in  the  galleries.  It  was  impossible, 
however,  on  this  occasion  to  resist  the  impression 
that  the  whole  was  a  thing  very  much  got  up  for 
effect;  and  that  the  deputies  in  their  laced  coats 
and  silk  stockings  looked  more  like  theatrical  per- 
formers of  constitutional  government  than  the  ac- 
tual actors  in  it.  As  Arthur  Young  said  of  the  first 
constituent  Assembly,  "  There  was  no  dirty  pair  of 
leather  breeches  to  be  seen  to  give  respectability  to 
the  proceedings." 

During  our  sojourn  in  Paris  at  this  interest- 
ing time  we  regularly  attended  the  theatres,  and 
hardly  ever  missed  a  night  at  the  opera,  which  was 
then  performed  in  the  magnificent  Salle  near  the 
Boulevards  Italiennes,  in  which  the  Due  de  Berri 
was  afterwards  murdered.  It  may  be  conceived 
what  were  the  charms  of  that  splendid  exhibition 
when,  in  addition  to  the  whole  strength  of  the  estab- 
lishment, the  representations  were  often  graced  by 
the  presence  of  some  of  the  Allied  sovereigns,  and 
always  by  a  great  number  of  the  generals  and 
officers.  Two  pieces,  brought  out  with  uncommon 
magnificence  expressly  for  the  occasion,  Metastasio's 
"Clomenza  di  Tito"  and  **Trionfo  d'Alessandro," 
were  the  objects  of  universal  admiration,  and  nightly 
attended  by  enthusiastic  crowds.  All  the  passages, 
and  they  were  many,  in  those  beautiful  dramas  which 
had  an  application  to  passing  events,  especially  the 
magnanimity  of  the  modern  Alexander,  were  seized 
on   with  avidity  and  applauded.     Another  piece. 
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which  was  brought  out  with  brilliancy  and  attracted 
great  notice,  was  entitled  "  Les  Bardes."  The  scene 
was  laid  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  the  char- 
acters and  incidents  were  taken  from  Ossian.  See- 
ing that  we  were  foreigners,  they  knew  not  of  what 
nation,  some  of  the  people  around  us  in  the  parterre 
explained  what  the  troops  of  beautiful  JigurarUes 
which  appeared  in  the  clouds  were :  "  Ce  sont  des 
Ecossaises,  c'est  k  dire,  demi-sauvages."  We  could 
not  help  internally  wishing  we  had  a  few  of  these 
**  demi-sauvages  '*  amongst  us. 

One  performer  at  the  opera  at  this  time  attracted 
universal  admiration,  and  from  her  genius  and  beauty 
deserves  a  more  durable  monument  than  the  momen- 
tary applause  of  a  theatre  or  the  passing  encomiums 
of  the  press.  This  was  Madame  Bigotins.  Gifted 
by  nature  with  uncommon  beauty  of  countenance 
and  a  light  elegant  figure,  this  accomplished  lady 
was  at  the  same  time  a  splendid  actress  and  an 
unrivalled  delineator  of  the  emotions  of  the  heart 
and  sentiments  of  the  mind  by  her  varied  evolutions 
and  exquisite  grace.  I  never  knew  of  what  expres- 
sion the  motions  of  the  human  figure  are  capable 
till  I  saw  her  dance.  I  have  seen  as  many  tears 
drawn  by  her  pantomimic  performance  of  the  prin- 
cipal character  in  "  The  Maid  and  the  Magpie"  as  I 
afterwards  did  by  Jenny  Lind's  exquisite  voice  in 
the  same  character.  It  requires  no  small  amount 
of  genius  to  make  dancing  and  the  movements  of 
a  figure,  however  graceful,  supply  the  want  of  the 
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voice ;  but  Madame  Bigotins  was  equal  to  the  task, 
and  never  failed  to  carry  the  audience  with  her. 

We  often,  during  these  two  months  that  we  were 
in  Paris,  attended  the  other  theatres,  in  particular 
the  Th^4tre  Fran9ais,  where  Talma,  in  the  full  vigour 
of  his  great  powers,  thrice  a- week  declaimed  in  the 
stately  lines  of  Comeille  or  the  flowing  verses  of 
Racine  ;  and  the  Th^&tre  des  Vari^t^s,  where  Made- 
moiselle Mars,  though  somewhat  in  the  vale  of  years, 
still  represented  the  coquetry  of  youthful  beauty  with 
scarcely  diminished  effect  In  common  with  all  the 
world,  we  did  justice  to  the  great  powers  and  impas- 
sioned declamation  of  the  first  of  these  performers, 
for  whom  it  is  well  known  Napoleon  had  a  high 
admiration ;  but  on  comparing  him  in  tragedy  with 
John  Eemble  and  his  sister  Mrs  Siddons,  we  could 
not  avoid  the  impression  that  the  palm  must  be 
awarded  to  the  genius  of  our  own  country.  Talma's 
acting  appeared  to  us  too  violent,  at  least  in  the 
earlier  scenes.  From  his  first  entrance  on  the  stage 
to  his  final  exit,  it  was  one  incessant  course  of  de- 
clamation, accompanied  with  violent  action  and 
excited  gesticulation.  This  seemed  to  entrance  the 
French  part  of  the  audience ;  but  we,  and  I  believe 
the  other  foreigners,  felt  it  forced  and  unnatural, 
depriving  the  great  scenes  at  the  end  of  the  play  of 
the  effect  which  otherwise  would  have  belonged  to 
them.  We  had  all  felt  more  strongly  on  witnessing 
the  subdued  emotion  of  John  Eemble  in  *'  Cato  "  or 
the  "  Stranger "  than  we  did  from  the  forced  vehe- 
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mence  of  Talma  in  the  ''  Cid "  or  "  Phfedre,"  In 
justice,  however,  to  this  great  actor,  and  the  style  of 
acting  in  tragedy  then  general  on  the  French  stage, 
I  must  observe  that  this  vehement  manner  has  prob- 
ably arisen  from  the  pompous  and  sonorous  style 
of  their  dramas,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
making  up  by  violence  of  action  for  frigidity  of 
expression.  We  were  much  struck,  on  all  the  oc- 
casions when  we  saw  these  pieces  represented,  by 
noticing  many  people  in  the  parterre  repeating  the 
principal  speeches  from  memory  sotto  voce,  as  they 
were  delivered  on  the  stage. 

If  ever  a  remarkable  contrast  was  exhibited  in  the 
same  art,  it  was  in  the  performances  of  Madlle.  Mars 
as  compared  with  those  of  her  great  male  rival. 
As  much  as  Talma  was  energetic,  impassioned,  and 
vehement,  was  this  great  actress  light,  airy,  and  cap- 
tivating. She  was  now  past  her  prsmiire  jeunesse, 
but  that  is  of  less  consequence  with  Parisian  ladies 
than  it  is  in  general  elsewhere;  for  they  possess 
the  art  of  staving  off  age  to  a  degree  that  would 
be  deemed  incredible  in  other  countriea  At  thirty- 
one  her  age  was  given  as  thirty  in  her  passport, 
and  she  continued  of  the  same  age  for  the  next 
thirty  years.  Be  her  age,  however,  what  it  might, 
at  that  time  nothing  could  be  more  juvenile  or 
attractive  than  her  personal  appearance,  or  more 
charming  than  her  representations.  Elegant  comedy, 
especially  where  there  was  a  good  deal  of  coquetry 
to  be  represented  in  it,  was  her  forte,  and  there  she 
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was  unrivalled.  The  world  was  wicked  enough  to 
insinuate  that  she  was  so  perfect  in  these  pieces 
because  they  were  the  only  ones  in  which  she  was 
not  an  actress,  but  appeared  in  her  real  character. 
Whether  this  was  true  I  know  not ;  but  if  nature 
had  assigned  her  this  rdle  on  the  theatre  of  life, 
it  had  abundantly  furnished  her  with  the  means 
requisite  to  support  it  Her  figure,  at  this  time, 
was,  like  Mrs  Siddons's,  large  and  unwieldy,  but,  not- 
withstanding that  disadvantage,  she  played  youthful 
characters  with  undiminished  effect ;  her  countenance 
was  extremely  handsome,  her  expression  animated, 
and  she  never  appeared  on  the  stage  without  draw- 
ing down  enthusiastic  applause  from  all  parts  of  the 
house. 

The  crowded  audiences  in  the  Parisian  theatres  at 
this  time,  and  the  strong  interest  which  aU  classes, 
even  the  humblest,  evidently  took  in  the  represen- 
tations, confirmed  me  in  an  opinion  I  had  long 
entertained,  that  you  may  measure  the  mental  culti- 
vation of  a  people  by  the  extent  to  which  the  higher 
dramatic  pieces  are  appreciated  among  them.  The 
standard  of  cultivation  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
general  diffusion  of  religious  feeling,  for  that  is  often 
strongest  in  the  rudest  stages  of  society ;  as  little  is 
it  to  be  estimated  by  the  extent  to  which  education 
or  intellectual  acquirements  are  diffused,  for  it  is 
only  to  a  small  fraction  of  the  people  that,  even 
in  the  most  civilised  countries,  works  of  thought 
can  excite  interest  or  general  attention.      It  is  not 
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to  be  found  in  merely  wealthy  communities,  for 
they  are  often  the  most  depraved  ;  nor  in  the 
most  eminent  centres  of  manufactures  or  commerce, 
for  in  these  the  grandeur  of  the  opulent  classes  is 
often  founded  on  the  degradation  and  abasement  of 
the  lower.  But  in  theatrical  representations,  there 
is  enough  of  gratification  to  the  imagination  and 
the  senses  to  attract  the  unthinking  many,  while  in 
their  higher  aspects  there  is  sufficient  elevation  of 
thought  to  charm  the  noble-minded  few.  If,  there- 
fore, there  is  great  encouragement  given  in  any 
community  to  the  highest  dramatic  representations, 
it  is  a  proof  that  mental  cultivation  and  elevation 
of  feeling  have  spread  their  roots  far  and  wide 
in  it.  No  one  will  assert  that  the  popularity  of 
*' sensation  dramas,''  or,  still  more,  the  depraved 
productions  of  the  romantic  school  in  Paris,  is  any 
indication  either  of  cultivation  of  mind  or  purity 
of  feeling;  on  the  contrary,  the  popularity  of  such 
plays  indicates  directly  the  reverse.  But  no  com- 
munity will  enjoy  the  chefs-dceuvre  of  Shakes- 
peare, Schiller,  or  Bacine,  unless  by  a  great  ma- 
jority it  unites  mental  acquirements  to  grandeur 
of  thought.  These  masterpieces  are  now  banished 
both  from  the  French  and  the  English  stage ;  or,  if 
they  still  maintain  their  ground,  it  is  by  the  ad- 
ventitious aid  of  scenery,  dancing,  decoration,  and 
stage  effect.  This  has  been  mainly  owing  in  our 
country  to  the  well-meaning  but  injudicious  efforts  of 
the  clergy  of  all  denominations  to  prevent  the  higher 
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and  middle  classes  from  frequenting  the  theatre, 
from  an  idea  that  it  is  unfavourable  to  morality. 
That  it  is  so  when  left  to  the  guidance  exclusively 
of  the  lowest  classes,  may  be  readily  admitted ;  but 
would  it  be  so  if,  by  the  influence  of  the  highly 
educated  classes,  its  representations  were  mainly  of 
the  masterpieces  of  human  genius  1  You  cannot 
extinguish  dramatic  entertainments ;  the  passion  for 
them  is  universal,  and  coeval  with  the  first  dawn  of 
mind  in  childhood.  For  the  highly  educated  classes 
to  desert  the  theatre,  is  to  leave  one  of  the  most 
powerful  levers  which  can  move  the  human  mind 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  most  reckless  and  in- 
competent of  the  community,  and  to  convert  what 
might  be  made  the  school  of  virtue  into  an  academy 
of  vice. 

The  magnificent  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  then  con- 
taining masterpieces  of  art,  the  fruits  of  the  rapine 
of  the  Empire,  attracted  our  attention ;  and  several 
hours  every  forenoon  were  spent  in  its  matchless 
halls.  Our  visits  contributed  powerfully  to  form 
my  taste,  both  in  painting  and  sculpture ;  and  to 
establish  the  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  to  any  other  school  of  painting. 
Nor  was  it  difficult  to  see  to  what  this  has  been 
owing.  It  has  arisen  from  the  great  encourage- 
ment that  has  been  given  to  genius  in  painting  by 
the  wealth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  from 
devotion  to  the  expression  of  feeling  and  emotion, 
more  than  to  the  mere  delineations  of  the  human 
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form,  or  the  objects  of  external  nature.  This  stamp- 
ed the  highest  character  upon  these  works  of  art ;  it 
made  them  aim  at  the  representation  of  the  ideal. 
To  the  same  cause  the  superiority  of  the  Grecian 
sculpture,  devoted  to  the  delineation  of  gods  and 
goddesses,  or  the  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  ia  owing.  To 
this  must  be  added  the  fortunate  circumstance,  that 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  artists  lived  amidst  the  ro- 
mance of  the  genius  of  antiquity,  and  addressed  their 
works  to  people  imbued  from  habitual  observation 
with  its  spirit  The  evident  inferiority  of  art  in 
all  its  branches  save  sculpture,  in  Great  Britain, 
and  indeed  in  all  other  countries  of  Northern 
Europe,  has  been  partly  owing  to  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  divorced  art  from  its  highest  object — 
the  expression  of  religious  feeling  ;  and  partly  to  the 
want  of  models  of  perfection,  under  the  habitual  eye 
of  the  people,  which  has  prevented  the  formation  of 
elevated  taste.  This  inferiority  has  not  arisen  from 
want  of  encouragement,  but  from  too  much  en- 
couragement bestowed  by  incompetent  persons  on 
inferior  objects.  Few  men  will  spend  sis  months  on 
the  doubtful  chance  of  selling  a  great  historical  pic- 
ture, if  during  the  same  time  they  can  paint  ten 
staring  likenesses  of  ordinary  men  and  women,  for 
which  they  are  sure  of  two  hundred  guineas  apiece. 
The  Champs  de  Mars  during  this  period  was  daily 
the  scene  of  reviews  and  exercises,  interesting  not 
merely  to  the  professional  soldier,  but  to  all  who, 
like  ourselves,  had  watched  with  intense  interest  the 
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conflicts  of  the  different  armies  which  then  in  mimic 
array  performed  their  evolutions.  Ten  or  fifteen 
thousand  men.  infantrsr.  cavalry,  and  artillery,  of 
the  three  Allied  armies,  were  then  daily  put  through, 
not  the  movements  of  parade,  but  those  of  actual 
warfare.  This  afforded  the  best  means  of  judging  of 
their  varied  excellences.  The  Russian  infantry  stood 
forth  pre-eminent  in  steadiness  of  movement,  and 
above  all,  in  rapid  formation  after  being  broken  in 
defeat  The  Russian  light  cavalry  and  Cossacks, 
particularly  the  red  lancers  of  the  Guard,  also  were 
umivaUed  in  the  rapidity  of  their  movements  and 
the  excellence  of  their  horsemanship.  But  the  Aus- 
trian  cuirassiers  and  heavy  cavalry  were  decidedly 
the  first,  both  in  the  steadiness  of  the  men  and  the 
splendour  of  the  horses ;  it  did  not  seem  surprising, 
when  you  saw  them  charge,  that  they  had  done  such 
good  service  on  the  field  of  Leipsic.  Some  of  the 
Prussian  infantry,  particularly  the  Guard,  was  very 
fine ;  but  the  greater  part  were  comparatively  rude 
troops,  evidently  recently  drawn  from  the  plough 
and  the  loom — a  more  honourable  proof  of  the  devo- 
tion and  patriotism  of  the  Prussian  youth  than  the 
most  exact  discipline,  the  fruit  of  years  of  drilling, 
could  have  been. 

What  rendered  this  assemblage  of  warriors  of  so 
many  nations  in  Paris  at  this  period  more  marvel- 
lous was  the  order  and  discipline  which  prevailed. 
Though  the  city  was  in  the  military  occupation,  and 
entirely  at  the  mercy,  of  the  Allies,  with  a  Russian 
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governor,  Count  Sacken,  and  200,000  men  in  the 
environs,  intoxicated  by  victory,  not  a  vestige  of 
military  licence  or  excess  was  to  be  seen.  The 
ordinary  guards  of  the  city  were  performed  by  the 
Russians,  possibly  out  of  compliment  to  the  French, 
with  the  National  Guards.  They  were  to  be  seen 
at  the  theatres,  the  arsenal,  and  all  the  usual  places 
where  sentries  were  posted.  No  hostility  or  jealousy 
was  apparent  even  between  armed  men  so  recently 
in  deadly  hostility  to  each  other.  The  only  animos- 
ity shown  was  against  the  Austrians,  who,  in  con- 
formity with  ancient  usage,  wore  green  boughs  in 
their  caps  on  saints'  days,  which  the  Parisians  took 
as  an  insult,  though  none  was  really  intended.  The 
windows  of  the  jewellers'  shops  were  crowded  by 
admiring  multitudes  of  armed  men ;  but  no  theft 
or  robbery  ever  occurred,  and  the  environs  of  the 
capital  were  as  safe  at  night  as  they  had  been 
under  the  iron  rule  of  Napoleon.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  moderation  and  magnanimity  of  Alexan- 
der had  stilled  the  angry  passions,  and  had  blended 
victor  and  vanquished  together  for  a  brief  period  in 
unbroken  amity  and  repose. 

The  extreme  kindness  shown  to  us  by  the  Russian 
generals  and  officers  during  our  stay  in  Paris,  led  to 
our  giving  them  a  dinner,  which  was  furnished  in 
handsome  style,  at  the  Restaurant  Mapinot,  in  the 
Rue  St  Honor^.  Sixteen  sat  down  to  dinner,  and 
the  utmost  cordiality  prevailed.  Count  PlatoflF, 
General  Chernicheff,  General  Barclay  de  Tolly,  Sir 
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after  defiling  before  the  sovereigns,  round  the  vast 
pillars  of  the  arch  of  Neuilly,  begun  by  Napoleon 
in  honour  of  the  Grand  Army ;  defiled  in  silence  over 
the  Place  of  the  Revolution,  treading  on  the  spot 
where  Louis  XVL  had  fallen;  and  scarce  cast  an 
eye  on  the  unfinished  columns  of  the  Temple  of 
Glory,  commenced  after  the  triumph  of  Jena.  Among 
the  countless  multitude  whom  the  extraordinary 
events  of  the  period  had  drawn  together  from  every 
country  of  Europe,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  spectacle 
had  attracted  to  this  spot^  was  one  young  man  who 
had  watched  with  intense  interest  the  progress  of  the 
war  from  his  earliest  years,  and  who,  having  hurried 
from  his  paternal  roof  in  Edinburgh  on  the  first  ter- 
mination  of  hostilities,  then  conceived  the  first  idea 
of  narrating  its  events ;  and  amidst  its  wonders  in- 
haled that  ardent  spirit,  that  deep  enthusiasm,  which, 
sustaining  him  through  fifteen  subsequent  years  of 
travelling  and  study,  and  fifteen  more  of  composi- 
tion, has  at  length  realised  itself  in  the  present 
history."  ^ 

Another  spectacle  of  a  different  but  hardly  less 
impressive  kind,  which  we  shortly  after  witnessed, 
was  an  inspection  of  the  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon  in 
the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau.  The  expedition  to  that 
place  was  a  source  of  varied  interest.  The  romantic 
stems  of  the  oaks  overhanging  the  lanes  in  some 
parts  of  the  forest,  the  graceful  forms  of  the  birch 
which  clothed  the  rocks  in  others,  excited  our  admi- 

*  History  of  Europe,  c.  89,  §  64. 
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I"  ration ;  it  was  Windsor  Forest  united  to  the  birch- 
Trossachs.      The  palace  itself, 
recently  the  scene  of  memorable  events,  the  desk 
where   Napoleon    signed   liis   abdication,   the    6pot 
where  he  bade  hia  last  adieu  to  his  faithful  Guard, 
were  visited  with  deep  emotion,  and  almost  super- 
Btitious  veneration.     But  all  objects  of  interest  sank 
into  insignificance  compared   with  the  Old  Guard, 
which    had    remained    there    since    their    mournful 
I  separation  from  their  beloved  chief,  and  which  we 
I  saw  reviewed  on  the  esplanade  before  the  palace, 
t  No  words  can  express  the  enthusiasm  which    the 
sight    of    those   renowned    veterans    awoke    in    my 
mind.     Their  huge  bearskins  and  lofty  stature,  their 
bronzed  countenances  and  martial  air,  their   worn 
uniforms  but  burnished  arms,  bespoke  the  veterans 
.  who  had  so  long  kept  the  world  in  awe.    These  were 
I  the    jnen  who  first  shed  lustre  on  the   Republican 
I  arms  on  the  plains  of  Italy ;  who  established  the 
Consular  throne  at  Marengo,  and   chained  victory 
[  to  the  Imperial  standards  at  Auaterlitz,  Jena,  and 
I  Friedland ;   who   survived   the   burning  climate  of 
I  Egypt,  and  marched  undaunted  through  the  ranks 
[  of  death  amidst  the  snows  of  Russia;  and  who  pre- 
I  served  in   the  midst   of  national  humiliation,  sur- 
1  rounded  by  the  might  of  foreign  Powers,  that  un- 
daunted air  and  unshaken  aspect  which  even  in  the 
moment  of  defeat  commanded  the  respect  of  their 
antagonists  in  arms. 

Those  brilliant  days,  however,  were  not  of  long 
o 
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duration.  Before  the  end  of  June  the  Allied  sov- 
ereigns departed  for  London — ^their  vast  armies  sepa- 
rated^ and  began  to  wend  their  way  back  to  their 
respective  countries ;  and  having  nothing  farther  to 
detain  us  in  Paris,  we  set  out  on  our  return  home 
by  the  route  of  Flanders  and  Holland.  I  was  very 
desirous  to  see  both  these  countries,  especially  the 
former,  from  the  interesting  objects  it  contained,  the 
historical  recollections  with  which  every  part  of  it  is 
associated,  and  the  combination  of  density  of  popu- 
lation with  general  felicity  which  it  exhibited.  On 
our  way  to  the  frontier,  we  visited  with  interest  the 
districts  which  had  so  recently  been  the  seat  of  war 
in  Champagne,  particularly  Soissons,  Craonne,  and 
Laon;  and  having  satisfied  ourselves  with  these 
historic  scenes,  as  we  had  previously  done  with  the 
theatre  of  Napoleon's  final  discomfiture  on  the 
heiglits  of  Paris,  we  journeyed  slowly  onward  by 
Valenciennes^  Mons,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam^ 
Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  Lieyden,  to  the  Hague.  This 
journijy  was  a  source  of  equal  gratification  and  in- 
Htrtiction.  Tlio  fields  of  Oudenarde  and  Malplaquet, 
tho  (JuunterMlike  of  Convesteen^  and  the  ramparts 
of  itor){oa-op-Zoom,  the  wonders  of  Amsterdam  and 
worknhop  of  Saardam,  the  walls  of  Leyden  and 
ImMtiotiN  {}(  llmurlcm,  recalled  our  minds  to  the 
ificiiiiomliln   ovonU    of   which   they   had  been   the 

'  A  ii.,„,||kn  ni  H«ht  niigUm  to  the  ehauitie  from  Antwerp  to 
"if'M  ").  /.M,i„,  i|,„  B4,,,„„  „f  aoM)erate  fiffhtinff  durinff  the  mtge  of 
^"Um,.     «m«  WiiUoti'.  •  PhlHi,  IIV  iii,  37.     ^         "*         "^ 
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theatre,  and  which,  previously  floating  iudiHtinetly 
in  the  memory,  were  now  respectively  placed,  each 
in  a  separate  cell,  from  whence  they  never  could  be 
removed.  It  is  a  great  advantage  of  travelling,  to 
those,  at  least,  who  are  previously  possessed  of  any 
information,  that  it  gives  distinctness  and  arrange- 
ment to  the  memory,  and  by  presenting  the  actual 
scenes  of  memorable  events,  at  once  excites  attention 
by  the  exhibition  of  locality,  and  fixes  memory  by 
the  impression  of  details. 

We  reached  London  on  our  return  from  the  Con- 
tinent after  a  charming  drive  from  Harwich  through 
Essex  on  the  1st  July,  the  very  day  on  which 
Wellington  was  publicly  thanked  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  his  great  services  in 
the  war,  iand  we  were  fortunately  in  time  for  the 
august  spectacle.  Hardly  less  striking,  though  in 
a  different  style,  was  a  scene  we  witnessed  on  the 
following  night — the  "  Stranger  "  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, in  which  the  principal  characters  were  played 
by  John  Kemble  and  Miss  O'Neil.  Of  all  the 
theatrical  representations  I  ever  beheld  that  was 
the  most  perfect :  and  having  so  recently  before 
frequently  seen  Talma  and  Madame  Georges  in 
tragedy,  we  were  more  enabled  to  appreciate  its 
cxcellenca  The  superiority  to  the  greatest  per- 
formers on  the  French  stage  was  apparent,  and  the 
impression  they  produced  on  the  audience  incompar- 
ably greater.  The  stately  figure  and  measured 
movements  of  Kemble  singularly  suited  the  austere 
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character  and  grief-worn  visage  of  the  Stranger; 
while  the  bewitching  sweetness  of  Miss  O'Neil 
awoke  the  tenderest  emotions  of  pity.  The  interest 
of  the  spectators  went  on  increasing  with  every 
scene;  but  at  the  last,  when  the  children  were 
brought  in,  and  the  injured  husband,  in  a  transport 
of  generosity  and  emotion,  fell  on  his  wife's  neck 
and  forgave  her,  the  enthusiasm  was  universal  and 
knew  no  bounds.  The  whole  audience  stood  up 
cheering  in  the  most  tumultuous  manner ;  there  was 
not  a  dry  eye  in  the  house. 

We  were  present  at  the  National  Thanksgiving  at 
St  Paul's  by  the  Prince  Regent,  and  all  the  Minis- 
ters, which  was  celebrated  a  few  days  after;  and 
having  spent  a  fortnight  in  surveying  the  wonders 
of  the  metropolis,  we  set  out  for  Bath,  the  Wye, 
and  South  Wales,  the  romantic  castles  and  dells  of 
which  furnished  ample  employment  for  my  pencil. 
Thence  I  returned  by  Gloucester  and  Worcester  to 
Shrewsbury,  and  visited  the  scene  of  my  birth  and 
childhood  at  Kenley. 

Few  moments  awaken  keener  emotion  than  that 
of  first  revisiting  the  scene  of  our  youthful  years 
after  a  long  absence.  The  past  and  the  present  are 
then  strangely  yet  not  painfully  blended  together. 
The  transition  from  infancy  to  manhood  is  felt ;  but 
it  was  felt  in  my  case  without  the  mournful  recol- 
lections with  which  such  a  retrospect  is  offcen  ac- 
companied. Of  the  happy  circle  which  had  then 
climbed  "  around  one  parent's  knee "  one  only  was 
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lost  My  parents  both  remained  in  tranquillity  and 
happiness,  and  life  had  already  opened  upon  myself 
in  such  brilliant  colours  as  exceeded  what  my  most 
ardent  imagination  could  have  conceived.  With  a 
beating  heart  I  ascended  the  wooded  hill  which 
stretched  from  the  Grange  where  the  plain  termin- 
ated, to  the  summit  on  which  the  house  of  my  birth 
was  situated.  Familiar  objects,  dimly  recollected, 
presented  themselves  at  every  step;  the  trees,  the 
ferns,  the  very  flowers  seemed  long-lost  friends ;  the 
cooing  of  the  wood -pigeons  among  the  trees  were 
household  sounds.  Everything  appeared  the  same, 
but  strangely  diminished  in  magnitude ;  and  of  the 
house  I  have  still  two  distinct  images  in  my  mind 
precisely  similar,  the  one  within,  as  it  were,  the 
other,  and  reduced  to  a  fourth  part  of  its  former 
size.  The  panorama  around,  which  shone  in  the 
mUd  radiance  of  a  summer  evening,  appeared  more 
beautiful  even  than  my  recollection  had  figured  it, 
but  the  objects  incomparably  nearer  than  formerly ; 
and  Acton  Bumell  Pool,  which  then  appeared  a 
spacious  lake  at  a  great  distance,  was  now  seen  to 
be  a  small  pellucid  sheet  of  water  close  at  hand. 
By  a  singular  coincidence  I  met  in  the  garden  old 
Mr  Faed,  the  parish  schoolmaster,  our  old  preceptor. 
He  was  ignorant  of  my  coming,  or  even  that  I  was 
in  EJngland,  but  said  he  had  felt  a  longing  that  even- 
ing to  see  the  haunts  of ''  his  dear  master,"  as  he 
called  my  father,  and  could  not  resist  it. 

From  Shrewsbury  I  set  out  with  my  friend  Hyett, 
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who   hail    wiu'jjm\MSiuitd   me  from   Glouoester,  near 

whi<:h  hjH  ttninUi  ^  in  eitumted,  oxi  a  pedeBtnazi  tour 

to    North    WaleH  aud  Cumberland,  an  onr  wax  to 

Hrolhiiifl.     We  ttiltnired  VaUj-oamiB  and  Canvay. 

i  *iu*i'iiarvoti  and  Ilarlecb,  aacended  SzKnrdoD  in  the 

ihiy  ami  i  Uultsr  Mriv  during  the  night.     On  the  Bum- 

niit  of  thi^  latt<*r  at  two  in  the  morning  we  enjoyed 

ilin  Niihlinin  HjMictaclo  of  a  thnnderBtoxm,  irliicfa  we 

wnin  not  ahovu,  but  in  the  centre  o£     The  ni^t 

waN  cahn,  but  aultry,  when  we  left  DolgeDj  at  11 

1'  M.  on  thn  l!2il  July  ;  but  when  we  reached  the  foot 

of  ilin  mountain  thu  aky  was  overcast^  the  heat  be- 

I'Mhiii  o|i|irt«Miiivc*,  and  the  glowworms  which  lay  on 

ilin  jMilli  nluMio  with   brilliancy.      As  we  aaoeaided 

llin  Nincip  jinrt  or  (lu)  mountain,  large  drops  of  rain 

Ury,i\u   lo   rail,  anil    frt*qm*nt  flashes  of  sheet-light- 

MMiK  tlluniinotl  for  an  iuNtunt  the  magnificent  am- 

pliillii'ulrti   of  inonnUiiiiH   by  which   we  were  sur^ 

louhilixl.     On  nmrhing  tho  summit  the  wind  sud- 

i|i»nlv  u\m\  I  ho  rain  iloHotMuliHl  in  torrents,  and  the 

lilOitniUK  Hhil  thunilrr.iHMnirring  in  the  same  instant, 

loll!  llml  >vi»  woro  in  tjio  oontrc  of  the  thundercloud. 

\\\\  homhIiI  rofugo  uuilor  a  huge  rock,  which  on  one 

o|ih>  b.\  !•«  projivtiou  fonuod  a  sort  of  natural  cave, 

mill  iImmo  Iny  for  t wo  houi^A  onjoy ing  tlie  sublimity 

III  \\\o  hloihi,  \\\\w\\  novor  ocnsod  to  pelt  on,  inter- 

iiiIii(jIimI  I'von  lluvo  or  four  minutos  with  loud  peals 

III  ihuihlt'i   autl  tho  brightoHt  li^^htning.     It  was  not 

llio  iluop  loll  of  Iho  diMant  artillory  of  heaven,  but  a 
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sharp  crack  instantly  following  on  the  flash,  like  the 
discharge  of  a  four  -  and  -  twenty  -  pounder  close  at 
hand.  With  the  exception  of  an  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius, also  seen  at  night  some  years  after,  and  a  storm 
at  sea  off  Flamborough  in  1829,  I  recollect  nothing 
more  sublima 

From  North  Wales  we  returned  by  Liverpool  and 
the  Lakes  of  Cumberland  to  Scotland.  The  lakes 
appeared  to  me  far  more  striking  than  when  I  had 
visited  them  as  a  child  on  our  way  from  Shrop- 
shire to  Scotland,  fourteen  years  before :  so  much 
do  the  associations  of  poetry  and  the  habit  of 
drawing  quicken  the  perception  of  the  beautiful 
in  nature.  I  ascended  Helvellyn  (Hyett  having 
sprained  his  ankle  on  the  descent  of  Ciider  Idris), 
repeating,  on  my  way  from  Ambleside  to  Keswick, 
the  charming  lines  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  by  the  way;^ 
and  mused  long  amidst  the  sounding  waters  of 
Lodore — 

"  Where  nttture  loves  to  sit  alone, 
Majestic  on  her  craggy  throne." 

There  is  not  a  more  charming  walk  in  Great  Bri- 
tain than  from  Keswick,  up  Borrowdale,  across  by 
the  lead-mines,  and  over  the  shoulder  of  Honiton 
Crag  to  Buttermere,  and  home  by  the  Vale  of  New- 
lands.  After  this  long  lapse  of  time,  during  which 
I  have  never  seen  it  again,  its  varied  features  are 
indelibly  imprinted  on  my  memory. 

'  "  t  climbed  the  dark  brow  of  the  migbty  Helvellyn  -, 

takes  anil  mountains  beneath  me  gleamed  misty  anil  wiile,"  &c. 
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I  letunied  to  Edinboig^  w&er  soch  an  expedition 
with  mj  mind^  as  ma j  well  be  belieTed,  in  a  whirl 
of  enthuBiastic  admiratian,  and,  as  I  exe  long  found, 
with  a  new  and  pennanent  diieclicm  giTen  to  my 
Tiews  and  olijects  in  life.     Bat  I  was  not  at  fiist 
consdons  of  this  change^     I  had  seen  so  much  and 
so  rapidly,  that  I  was,  in  a  manner,  satiated  with 
beauty,  and  enjoyed  rather  the  repose  of  <N:dinaiy 
life,  than  ruminating  on  what  was  past      I  was 
going  to  pass  at  the  Bar  eaily  next  winter,  and  no 
time  was  to  be  lost  in  wM^lniig  ap  by  hard  study  for 
what  had  been  wasted  (so  far  as  legal  acquisition  was 
concerned)  during  my  Continental  toaTd&     Accord- 
ingly, with  the  exception  of  a  short  expedition  with 
my  father  and  sister  Margaret  to  Loch  Lomond  and 
Loch  Long,  in  the  course  of  which  I  went  to  see  the  sun 
set  from  the  wild  and  rocky  summit  of  Ben  Arthur  (a 
scene  rivalling  many  in  the  Alps  in  savage  grandeur), 
I   remained  closely  at  home  in  Edinburgh,  or  at 
Bochsoles,  and  speedily  fell  into  my  old  habits  and 
train  of  thought.     Beading  law  three  or  four  hours 
every  day,  I  spent  the  remainder  of  my  time  in 
writing,  drawing,  and  studying  French  and  Italian, 
the  great  authors  of  which  languages  were  daily  ac- 
quiring a  stronger  influence  over  my  mind.     I  went 
again  through  Tasso  and  Metastasio's  dramas ;  read 
Alfieri's  tragedies,  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  and  Thucy- 
didcs,  and  devoured  rather  than  studied  the  extra- 
ordinary series   of  pictures  presented   in   Gibbon  s 
Uome. 
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Notwithstancliog  so  many  disturbing  influenecB, 
1  began  now  seriously,  and  in  good  earnest,  to  write 
my  "  Population "  iu  a  form  fit  for  publication. 
The  great  difficulty  bere  was  reduction  and  conden- 
sation ;  for  the  materials  I  had  collected  since  the 
termination  of  my  first  draft  of  the  work  in  1809 
had  been  so  extensive,  that  the  mass,  without  much 
pruning,  would  have  amounted  to  several  quarto 
volumes.  During  the  tour  in  Flanders  and  Holland, 
as  well  as  in  the  south  of  England,  I  had  every- 
where seen  proofs  of  the  erroneous  nature  of  the  idea 
that  density  and  age  of  population  are  necessarily 
attended  with  an  augmentation  in  the  sum  of  human 
wretchedness;  and  had  witnessed,  on  the  contrary,  the 
delightful  spectacle  of  the  greatest  amount  of  social 
and  individual  wellbeing  coexisting  with  the  long- 
est estabUsbed  prosperity,  and  the  greatest  amount 
of  human  beings  on  an  equal  space,  that  exists  in 
Europe.  I  had  become,  in  consequence,  convinced, 
alike  by  theory,  reading,  and  observation,  of  the  false- 
hood of  Malthus's  principles,  and  more  than  ever 
impressed  with  the  duty  incumbent  on  me  of  en- 
deavouring to  refute  them.  I  accordingly  set  to 
work,  in  the  beginning  of  August,  to  write  the 
work  over  again,  taking  in,  though  in  a  very 
abridged  form,  the  more  material  parts  of  my  recent 
collections,  and  before  winter  I  had  made  consider- 
able progress.  The  chapter  on  the  effects  of  the 
division  of  landed  property  among  the  poor,  those 
on  the  poor-laws,  on  the  corn-laws,  which  now  form 
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part  of  my  second  volume  on  "  Population,"  and  on 
the  influence  of  the  different  employments  of  capital 
on  the  increase  of  mankind  in  the  first,  were  written 
at  this  time,  and  subsequently  published,  with  no 
other  change  but  such  additions  as  the  experience 
and  statistics  of  later  times  suggested. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

FROM   MY    PASSING   AT   THE   BAR   UNTIL   AFTER   MY 
RETURN    FROM   THIRD    CONTINENTAL   TOUR. 

1814-1823. 

My  work  on  "  Population,"  however,  when  in  this 
state  of  rapid  progress,  was  ere  long  checked.  On  De- 
cember 8, 1814, 1  was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  from  the 
first  obtained  a  respectable  and  ere  long  a  considerable 
share  of  business.  This  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  warm 
sentiments  of  regard  entertained  for  my  father  by  the 
members  of  his  congregation,  several  of  whom  were 
highly  respectable  agents,  who  gave  me  briefs,  and 
to  some  of  whom  I  soon  became  standing  counsel. 
Mr  J.  H.  Mackenzie,  son  of  the  author  of  the  *  Man 
of  Feeling,'  ^  early  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  as  he 
himself  was  overwhelmed  by  the  practice  he  enjoyed, 
he  devolved  a  considerable  part  of  his  most  laborious 
work  upon  me.  He  sent  me  the  process,  as  was 
not  uncommon  with  counsel  at  that  period  in  high 
practice,  and    I   returned   it   in    a  few  days   with 

^  Afterwards  Lord  Mackenzie,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  esteemed 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
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a  draft  of  the  paper,  which  appeared  with  his  name. 
A  great  number  of  the  papers  bearing  his  signature 
from  1815  till  he  was  put  on  the  bench  in  1820, 
were  written  by  me.  These  favourable  circum- 
stances, joined  to  some  high  though  undeserved 
eulogiums  pronounced  by  the  judges  on  some  of  the 
papers  which  bore  my  own  name  soon  after  I  was 
called  to  the  Bar,  procured  for  me  a  rapid  rise  in 
business  ;  and  in  less  than  three  years  I  found  myself 
in  advance  of  most  of  my  contemporaries,  and  in 
the  receipt  of  five  or  six  hundred  a-year. 

The  money  made  by  a  young  counsel  at  that  time 
was  as  hardly  won  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  Being 
the  reward  almost  entirely  of  writing  papers  (the 
lead  in  causes  and  high  fees  in  debate  being  confined 
to  senior  counsel),  it  was  slowly  and  painfully  worked 
for,  and  often  for  two  or  three  guineas  a  young  man 
wrote  as  much  as  would  make  fifty  or  sixty  octavo 
pages  of  print.  As  the  necessary  attendance  on  the 
Parliament  House  (the  Westminster  Hall  of  Scotland) 
waiting  for  the  uncertain  calling  of  causes  consumed 
the  whole  forenoon  till  two  o'clock,  at  the  close  of 
which  the  exhaustion  felt  was  such  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  sit  down  to  a  fresh  species  of 
labour,  these  papers  were  almost  all  written  at 
night  This  incessant  work,  occasionally  interrupted 
by  preparing  a  debate,  or  looking  out  authorities 
for  the  following  morning,  speedily  came  to  absorb 
my  whole  time.  The  labour  was  excessive ;  more 
especially  as,  for  the  first  five  years  I  was  at  the  Bar, 
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I  wrote  all  my  papers  with  my  own  hand,  lea^'iDg  it 
to  my  clerk  to  copy  them  out  in  a  clean  manuscript 
for  the  agents,  and  to  take  in  such  extracts  as  I 
marked  for  insertion.  I  have  frequently  sent  to  the 
agents  and  to  Mr  Mackenzie  a  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  pages  of  my  clerk's  writing  in  a  week, 
which  would  make  a  large  octavo  volume ;  and  on 
more  than  one  occasion  I  have  written  with  my 
own  hand  a  paper  of  thirty  pages  of  session  print, 
or  at  least  seventy  of  common  octavo,  in  a  day. 
This  species  of  work  effectually  stopped  my  lucu- 
brations on  Population,  though  it  did  not  in  the 
least  diminish  my  interest  in  and  reflection  on  the 
subject. 

My  whole  life,  however,  during  the  first  years 
I  was  at  the  Bar,  was  by  no  means  spent  in  these 
laborious  pursuits.  Amusement,  imagination,  folly, 
had  also  an  ample  share.  The  vacations  extended 
over  nearly  seven  months  in  the  year,^  and  with  the 
exception  of  particular  periods  for  which  papers  were 
ordered  for  the  Court  (technically  called  Box-days), 
they  afforded  periods  of  nearly  unbroken  leisure. 
Truth  compels  me  to  say  that  I  did  not  by  any 
means  study  during  the  whole  or  even  the  greater 
part  of  these  intervals  of  labour.  I  had  formed 
intimacies  with  several  distinguished  families  in 
Scotland,  and  an  acquaintance  with  many  more; 
and  their  hospitable  mansions,  ever  open  to  receive 

'  Vi7.,  from  12th  July  to  12th  November  ;  from  18th  December  to 
14tb  JanoBiy  ;  and  from  I2tb  March  to  12th  May. 
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their  friends,  formed  too  attractive  retreats  to  be 
passed  by  or  readily  left  in  periods  of  leisure. 
Among  these  I  must  mention  in  an  especial  manner 
the  charming  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  at  Gosford, 
near  Haddington,  and  that  of  Sir  James  Hall  at 
Dunglass  in  East  Lothian,  with  both  of  whose  fam- 
ilies I  had  long  been  intimate,  and  where  I  spent 
several  happy  weeks  every  year.  The  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  former.  Lady  Eleanor  Charteris,  a  young 
woman  of  uncommon  grace  and  beauty,  who  was 
a  few  years  younger  than  I  was,  soon  became  the 
object  of  a  warm  and  sincere  friendship  on  my  part, 
the  more  disinterested  that,  from  the  diiSerence  in 
our  positions  in  life,  it  was  in  no  danger  of  running 
into  a  more  dangerous  sentiment.  Her  younger 
sister.  Lady  Katherine,  who  afterwards  married  Lord 
Stamford,  was  a  most  attractive  person,  as  well  from 
her  personal  beauty  as  from  the  simplicity  and  affec- 
tionate disposition  of  her  character.  Miss  Helen 
Hall,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  James,  and  who  inherited 
his  talents ;  Magdalene,  her  sister,  who  afterwards 
married  Sir  William  Delancy,  killed  at  Waterloo ; 
and  Fanny,  a  most  charming  and  superior  girl,  who 
was  too  soon  cut  off  by  consumption  while  still  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  formed  the  great  attraction  of  these 
circles.  The  society  of  the  beautiful  and  elegant 
girls  I  there  met,  members  of  the  families  as  well 
as  visitors,  not  less  than  the  cultivated  and  superior 
conversation  of  their  accomplished  heads,  proved  a 
powerful  rival  to  the  speculations   on  Population 
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I  which  had  so  long  occupied  my  mind ;  and  if  the 
I  time  of  a  young  man  might  have  been  more  use- 
}  fully,  I  know  not  how  it  could  have  been  more  agree- 
ably, employed. 

The  impressions  received  during  my  tour  abroad 
in  1814,  however,  had  been  too  deep  to  wear  away 
without  producing  lasting  effects.     I   had  returned 
I  from  the  Continent,  thinking,  in  common  with  my 
companions,  that  I  had  seen  enough  of  it ;  but  be- 
fore a  year  had  elapsed  I  felt  how  much  I  was  mis- 
taken.    During  1815,  indeed,  I  resisted  the  tempta- 
I  tion  which  I  strongly  felt  to  go  again  to  Paris,  and 
Bee  the  British  armies  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo 
the  occupation  of  that  capital.      But  an  event 
I  occurred  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year  which 
increased  the  thirst  I  felt  for  foreign  travelling,  and 
deserves  to    be    noted   as    having   led    to   my  fij-at 
appearance  in  print.     Mr  A.  Fraser  Tytler,^  brother 
<  to  my  old  friend  Peter  Tytler,  had  returned  from 
India  the  year  before  in  delicate  health,  and  with 
I  a  young  wife  and  family  had  passed  the  last  winter 
I  in  the  south  of  France,  whence  he  had  been  driven 
I  by  the   return    of  Napoleon    from  Elba  in   March 
preceding.     His  finances,  after  being  so  much  tossed 
about   the  world,   were    in  a  somewhat   straitened 
state ;    and  he   gladly  embraced  the  offer  of  200 
I  guineas  made  him  by  an  Edinburgh  bookseller  for  a 

'  '  AalboT  of  '  ConBidBTationB  on  India'  (2  vols,  8vo),  and  a  joung 
iiian  of  fine  talents,  upright  priuciplee,  and  a  most  amiable  dispoai- 
tion.  He  died,  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him,  at  sea  on  his  return 
to  India  in  181G. 
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brief  account  of  his  travels  in  France  in  the  preced- 
ing winter.  He  applied  to  my  brother  and  myself 
to  aid  him  in  the  composition  of  the  first  volume,  by 
a  detail  of  what  we  had  seen  during  our  longer  resi- 
dence there  when  Paris  was  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Allied  armies  in  the  year  1814.  We  willingly  ac- 
ceded to  the  proposal,  on  condition,  of  course,  that 
he  was  to  receive  the  whole  emoluments ;  and  the 
result  was  that  the  first  volume  was  written  by  my 
brother  and  myself,  with  the  aid,  in  one  chapter,  of 
John  Hope,  afterwards  Lord  Justice-Clerk.  The  work 
met  with  far  greater  success  than  any  of  us  had 
anticipated,  as  in  less  than  three  months  it  went 
through  a  second  edition.  The  parts  written  by  me 
were  those  of  a  descriptive  character,  and  on  the  fine 
arts.^  The  second  volume  was  the  work  of  Mr  A. 
F.  Tytler.  My  portion  of  the  book  was  a  hasty  and 
juvenile  performance,  and  has  long  since  gone  down 
the  gulf  of  time;  but  one  chapter,  on  the  Louvre 
in  1814,  I  have  deemed  fit  for  insertion  among  my 
"Miscellaneous  Essays,"  as  it  is  the  only  account 
extant  in  the  English  language  of  that  matchless 
collection,  the  fruit  of  French  rapine,  which  has  long 

^  The  success  of  this  juvenile  sally  was  the  more  unexpected  that 
so  many  different  hands  were  employed  in  its  composition.  My  brother 
wrote  the  first  chapter,  being  the  journey  to  Paris;  I  wrote  the  three 
next,  being  Paris,  its  public  buildings,  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  the 
Louvre  ;  my  brother  wrote  the  chapters  on  the  Government  of  Na- 
poleon and  the  Imperial  armies ;  John  Hope,  that  on  the  theatres ; 
and  I  myself  the  journey  to  Flanders.  The  whole  second  volume  was 
written  b}'  A.  F.  Tytler,  although  the  London  booksellers  advertised 
the  whole  as  my  composition. 
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since  been  broken  up  and  restored  to  its  several 
rightful  owners.  Nor  was  it  without  satisfaction 
that  I  read  thirty  years  after  the  judgment  passed  at 
the  time  on  this  first  essay  in  literature^  in  confiden- 
tial correspondence  with  a  friend,  by  an  able  and 
judicious  critic,  soon  after  withdrawn  from  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country  by  an  untimely  death.^ 

The  composition  of  the  chapters  which  I  contri- 
buted to  this  miscellaneous  publication  gave,  as  I 
have  said,  an  additional  impulse  to  the  passion  I 
felt  for  foreign  travelling.  In  truth,  this  passion 
soon  became  absorbing  and  overwhelming.  The 
accounts  given  by  several  friends  who  had  pushed 
on  to  Switzerland  during  the  autumn  of  1815, 
particularly  those  of  Sir  David  Brewster  and  Mr 
A.  Pringle,  roused  my  desire  to  follow  in  their 
footsteps.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  impression  pro- 
duced on  my  mind  by  Sir  David's  glowing  de- 
scription of  the  sun  setting  on  the  Jungfrauhorn  : 
a  picture  the  justice  and  beauty  of  which  subse- 
quent observation  enabled  me  fully  to  appreciate. 
I  inwardly  determined  to  set  off*,  the  moment  the 
next  long  vacation  commenced,  for  Switzerland  ;  but 
in  the  meantime  to  keep  my  resolution  a  profound 
secret,  for  fear  of  checking  the  increase  of  my  busi- 
ness at  the  Bar,  and  thereby  depriving  me  of  the 
means  of  going.     During  the  spring  and  summer  I 

^  Francis  Homer,  Esq.,  M.P.  He  said  of  this  publication  in  a  letter 
to  his  friend  Thomas  Thomson^  Esq.,  **  I  have  read  young  Alison'rt 
Travels ;  nothing  was  ever  more  promising." 

VOL.    I.  H  .     /.-i-.-i 
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read  Coxc's  '  Switzerland '  again  and  again,  Eustace 
and  Forsyth's  '  Italy/  and  Sismondi's  '  Italian  Ke- 
publics '  and  '  Littdrature  du  Midi/  to  qualify  myself 
to  appreciate  the  historic  interest  of  the  countries  to 
which  I  was  going.  Every  farthing  I  could  save  at 
the  Bar  was  accumulated  for  the  same  purpose;  I 
often  refused  to  go  to  the  theatre  with  a  party  of 
young  friends,  for  fear  of  diminishing  my  fund  by 
five  shillings.  I  was  resolved  to  pay  my  whole  ex- 
penses myself,  or  not  go  at  all ;  and  my  object  was 
gained  so  effectually  that  before  July  1816  I  had 
accumulated  £200.  Meanwhile,  my  anxiety  to  set 
out  became  daily  greater  and  greater;  on  the  12th 
of  May  I  began  to  count  the  days  as  a  boy  at  school 
counts  them  before  the  holidays ;  and  I  laid  every  per- 
son I  met  with,  who  had  been  in  the  Swiss  cantons, 
under  contribution  by  an  incessant  string  of  ques- 
tions. Often  I  lay  awake  at  night  thinking  of  the 
Alps.  An  old  print  which  I  picked  up  of  the  sum- 
mit of  the  St  Gothard  almost  turned  my  head.  On 
one  occasion  in  June  1816, 1  was  so  worked  up  by  an 
account  given  me  at  Moredun  by  Mr  Skene  ^  of  an 
expedition  he  had  made  from  the  Jura  by  the  slip- 
pery slopes  of  the  Grimsel  to  Meyringen,  that  I  lay 
awake  all  night,  and  went  to  the  Parliament  House 
in  the  morning  without  having  ever  shut  my  eyes  I 
At  length  the  long-wished-for  period   arrived,  the 

^  James  Skene,  Esq.  of  Rubislaw,  a  most  accomplished  draughts- 
man and  amiable  man,  to  whom  one  of  the  introductions  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  *  Mamiion '  is  dedicated. 
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session  ended,  and  on  the  15  th  July  I  was  seated  on 
the  outside  of  the  mail  on  the  way  to  London  with 
my  old  friend  David  Anderson. 

Paris  and  the  intermediate  part  of  France  occu- 
pied us  but  a  few  days ;  it  was  to  the  Alps  that  we 
now  hurried  with  intense  eagerness.  The  image  of 
the  sun  setting  on  the  snowy  summit  of  the  Jung- 
frauhorn  was  ever  present  to  my  imagination.  I 
counted  the  hours  till  I  could  gaze  on  the  reality. 
We  left  Roanne  on  the  Loire  early  in  the  morning, 
and  the  carriage  shortly  after  sunrise  was  slowly 
ascending  the  western  slopes  of  Mount  Tarare,  the 
range  which  separates  its  valley  from  that  of  the 
Rhone,  where,  knowing  from  the  clearness  of  the 
air  that  I  should  see  the  Alps  of  Savoy  from  the 
summit,  and  unable  to  bear  the  suspense  produced 
by  the  slow  toiling  of  the  horses  up  the  long-con- 
tinued slope,  I  jumped  out  and  ran  or  walked  with 
great  rapidity  two  miles  up  to  the  summit. 

What  a  spectacle  awaited  me  there  I  Right  across 
the  horizon,  at  the  distance  of  seventy  or  eighty  miles, 
stretched  the  vast  ridge  of  the  Alps,  their  extremities 
at  either  end  lost  in  the  distance,  their  resplendent 
summits  reposing  in  the  azure  firmament !  Three  dis- 
tinct bars  of  clouds  lay  on  their  breasts,  with  an  in- 
terval of  blue  shades  between  each  ;  but  their  snowy 
summits  far  above  the  region  of  vapour  shone  in 
unbroken  brilliancy  in  the  morning  sun.  Breathless, 
and  hardly  able  to  stand  from  fatigue,  but  unable  to 
take  my  eyes  from  the  mountains,  I  threw  myself  on 
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the  ground  and  drank  in,  gasping,  the  enchanting 
spectacle.  I  have  seen  since  that  time  finer  views 
of  the  Alps  or  other  mountain-ranges  of  southern 
Europe,  but  none  which  so  forcibly  impressed  my 
mind ;  for  it  opened  to  me  a  new  world,  and  showed 
that  my  former  conceptions  on  the  subject  had  been 
erroneous.  Infinitely  does  the  variety  and  magnifi- 
cence of  nature  exceed  what  the  most  ardent  imaffi- 
nation  can  conceive  I 

Lyons,  the  theatre  of  such  tragic  events  and  dis- 
mal atrocities  during  the  Eevolution,  was  rendered 
still  more  interesting  to  me  by  its  number  of  Roman 
structures,  the  first  I  had  yet  seen  on  an  extended 
scale.  But  the  attraction  of  the  Alps  was  irresist- 
ible, and  we  hastened  on  to  enjoy  the  delights  of 
a  ramble  among  their  recessea  In  passing  I  traced 
with  deep  interest  at  Fort  de  T^ficluse  the  remains 
of  the  celebrated  wall  mentioned  by  Caesar  in  his 
Commentaries,  which  that  great  commander  drew 
across  the  narrow  defile  lying  between  the  foot  of 
the  Jura  and  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  The  blue 
waters  of  the  Rhone  rushing  beneath  the  arches  of 
its  bridge,  and  the  beautiful  prospect  of  Mont  Blanc 
glowing  in  the  evening  sky,  and  reflected  in  the 
placid  lake,  detained  us  for  a  few  days  in  Geneva ; 
but  the  Alps  were  before  us,  and  nothing  could  rival 
their  attraction.  On  August  2,  1816,  we  set  out  for 
Chamounix,  by  the  route  of  Sallanches,  and  I  beheld 
for  the  first  time  their  matchless  scenery. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  impression  then  made  on 
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my  mind.  For  years  past  I  had  been  thinking  of  the 
Alps,  and  labouring  to  figure  to  myself  their  peculiar 
features ;  but  this  day's  journey  showed  me  not  only 
that  all  I  had  conceived  fell  infinitely  short  of  the 
reality,  but  that  I  had  now  before  me  a  kind  of 
beauty  new  to  me,  of  which  by  no  eflbrts  of  imagina- 
tion could  I  hitherto  have  formed  a  conception.  I 
had  supposed  I  was  figuring  new  when  I  had  only 
been  multiplying  old  images;  when  I  imagined  I 
was  painting  the  Alps  in  my  mind's  eye,  I  was 
only  magnifying  the  Grampian  Hills.  The  drive 
from  Bonneville  to  Sallanches,  during  which  you 
plunge  into  the  first  defile  of  the  Alps,  convinced 
me  of  my  error.  The  prodigious  precipices  which 
there  shut  in  the  valley  on  either  side,  the  firs 
dwindling  away  by  the  effect  of  height  almost  to 
the  apparent  size  of  nettles  on  their  bare  fronts; 
the  smooth  -  shaven  green  steeps  above,  with  nu- 
merous cottages  sprinkled  over  their  smiling  slopes ; 
the  dark  forests  of  pine  clothing  the  upper  regions 
of  the  mountains ;  the  huge  cliffs  standing  forth 
like  giants  at  their  summits ;  the  occasional  glimpse 
of  a  snowy  range  or  icy  pinnacle  at  the  upper 
end  of  a  lateral  valley, — revealed  at  once  the  pecu- 
liar character  and  matchless  beauty  of  the  Alps. 
I  drove  on,  gazing  at  the  sides  of  the  awful  rocky 
barrier  on  either  side,  with  my  eyes  riveted  on 
every  glen,  every  village,  every  precipice  which  we 
passed,  striving  to  imprint  them  indelibly  on  my 
memory,  and  marvelling  how  much  they  exceeded 
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all  that  I  had  ever  read  or  conceived.  We  arrived 
at  Sallanches  in  time  to  see  the  rocky  sum- 
mits of  the  huge  mountain  in  its  firont  flaming 
in  the  setting  sun,  and  the  rosy  hue  of  evening 
illumining  the  vast  expanse  of  Mont  Blanc,  which 
closed  the  upper  end  of  the  valley.  Long  did  I  gaze 
on  the  entrancing  spectacle:  ardently  did  I  wish 
that  its  image  might  never  fade  firom  my  recollec- 
tion I  My  hopes  have  been  realised :  at  this  mo- 
menty  at  the  distance  of  five-and-forty  years  from 
the  time  I  first  saw  it,  and  without  having  revisited 
the  spot,  this  image  is  as  distinct  as  it  was  the 
first  night 

After  visiting  Chamouniz,  the  Montanvert,  and 
the  Col  de  Balme,  we  descended  by  Martigny  and 
St  Maurice  to  Vevay  ;  thence  by  Morat,  the  scene  of 
Swiss  heroism,  to  Berne ;  and  thence  to  Lauterbrun, 
Grindelwald,  Meyringen,  the  Grimsel,  and  over  the 
Briinig  to  Lucerne.  Thence,  after  ascending  the 
Righi,  we  passed  by  Zug  and  the  field  of  Morgarten 
to  Sclrwytz :  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  chapel  of 
William  Tell :  admired  the  stupendous  wall  of  rock 
which  shuts  in  the  Lake  of  Uri :  ascended  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  St  Gothard,  and  passed  over  the  Furca, 
then  knee-deep  in  snow,  to  Munster  and  Berg,  from 
whence  we  crossed  the  Simplon  to  Duomo  d'Ossola 
on  September  5th,  and  at  Baveno  for  the  first  time 
beheld  Italian  scenery,  and  looked  on  an  Italian 
lake. 

Everything  in  that  enchanted  ground  showed  that 
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in  passing  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  side  of 
the  Alps,  I  liad  been  transported  to  another  zone  of 
the  earth.  Not  an  object  met  the  eye  that  did  not 
speak  of  the  tempered  region  of  the  sun.  It  is  not 
the  fitful  gleam  of  northern  climates,  glistening  like 
an  April  day  through  intervening  showers,  nor  the 
fierce  glow  of  an  Eastern  sky,  withering  vegetation  by 
its  ardour,  spreading  a  desert  beneath  its  raya.  It 
is  the  warm  effulgence  of  a  southern  sun,  tempered 
but  not  obscured  by  transient  clouds,  beneath  whose 
mellowed  light  Nature  appears  in  her  loveliest  garb, 
and  arrayed  in  a  robe  of  the  softest  colours.  The 
perpetual  blue,  and  generally  unruffled  surface,  of 
the  lakes,  the  wooded  hills  which  fringe  their  banks, 
the  rich  clothing  of  foliage  which  nestles  in  their 
recesses,  the  multitudes  of  smiting  villages  which 
crowd  their  steeps,  the  graceful  churches  which 
stand  forth  on  successive  terraces  to  mark  the 
sway  of  the  Christian  faith  amidst  the  abodes  of 
happy  and  industrious  man — bespeak  the  delightful 
images  and  far-famed  sun  of  Italy.  In  the  Lago 
Lugano  especially,  where  these  charming  objects 
are  combined  with  the  grander  features  of  nature — 
where  the  Alps,  even  when  melting  into  the  Italian 
plains,  evince  their  savage  character,  and  bold 
promontories  of  rock,  advancing  into  the  centre 
of  the  lake,  at  once  give  variety  to  the  scene  and 
shelter  by  their  projections  numerous  hollows,  in  the 
wooded  recesses  of  which  the  vine  and  the  olive 
flourish  under  the  protection  of  adjoining  forests  of 
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sweet-chestnut  and  oak, — a  combination  is  presented 
of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful  perhaps  nowhere  else 
to  be  met  with  in  European  scenery. 

We  reached  Milan  by  the  route  of  Lugano,  Por- 
lezza,  and  Menaggio,  on  the  10th  September,  having 
performed  the  journey  from  Geneva,  during  above  a 
month's  wandering  in  the  mountains,  almost  entirely 
on  foot  I  had  taken  many  hundred  sketches,  and 
had  brought  away  still  more  images  imprinted  on 
my  recollection,  never  to  be  effaced.  In  the  Italian 
cities  a  new  world  presented  itself.  The  treasures  of 
art,  the  remains  of  successive  empires,  the  marvels  of 
a  long-established  civilisation,  are  before  you.  Even 
in  Milan  traces  of  the  double  efflorescence  of  society 
are  to  be  seen  ;  the  pillars  of  the  Roman  porticos, 
cracked  by  fire,  worn  by  time,  black  with  age,  adjoin 
the  Ambrosian  Museum  teeming  with  the  riches  of 
modem  genius,  and  the  Cathedral  shooting  its  thou- 
sand pinnacles  of  snowy  marble  into  the  clear  blue 
vault  of  heaven.  Such  is  Italy,  venerable  from  the 
remains  of  the  ancient,  resplendent  with  the  genius 
of  the  modern,  world  ;  with  the  ruined  fane,  but  the 
erect  cathedral ;  the  only  country  in  the  earth  where 
the  human  race  has  twice  risen  to  greatness — where 
the  empire  of  the  legions  has  been  succeeded  by  that 
of  the  Cross — where  the  matchless  dome  of  St  Peter  s 
overlooks  the  fallen  pillars  of  the  Capitol. 

From  Milan  we  visited  Pavia,  and  thence  travelled 
to  Turin  and  over  the  Bochetta  Pass  to  Genoa.  In 
the  course  of  this  journey  I  walked  over  and  minutely 
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examined  the  field  of  Marengo — a  practice  which  I 
constantly  followed  afterwards  when  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  theatres  of  any  of  Napoleon's  vic- 
tories, and  which  I  found  to  have  been  of  inestimable 
service  when  I  came  to  describe  them  in  my  Histor}' 
of  Europe.  Genoa  excited  the  warmest  admiration 
in  my  mind.  Situated  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay, 
with  the  Apennines  stretching  their  mighty  arms 
around  it,  and  rising  up  in  successive  tiers  from  the 
waters  to  the  summit  of  the  castellated  heights 
behind,  its  interior  possesses  extraordinary  interest 
from  the  rich  display  of  architectural  beauty  which 
it  contains.  The  Strada  Nuova,  Strada  Nuovis- 
sima,  and  Strada  Balbi,  running  nearly  in  a  straight 
line  for  the  distance  of  above  a  mile,  present  an 
assemblage  of  magnificent  street  scenes.  Neither 
Regent  Street  in  London,  nor  the  Rue  de  la  Paix 
in  Paris,  nor  the  Corso  of  Rome,  will  stand  in 
comparison.  The  architect  who  wishes  to  learn  of 
what  sublimity  the  architecture  even  of  streets  is 
susceptible,  should  make  a  study  of  Genoa.  The 
great  secret  of  their  magnificent  efl'ect  is  to  be  found 
in  the  height  of  the  buildings,  the  rich  and  massy 
architraves  which  adorn  the  windows,  the  balustrades 
which  conceal  the  roofs,  and  the  narrowness  of  the 
streets,  which  at  once  increases  the  apparent  height 
and  always  exhibits  the  buildings  in  rapid  perspec- 
tive, the  point  of  view  of  all  others  most  favourable 
to  architectural  effect. 

From  Genoa  we  recrossed  the  Apennines  by  the 
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Bochetta,  and  after  surveying  the  battle-field  at 
Novi,  and  turning  to  the  right,  skirted  their  northern 
front  by  Voghera,  and  the  famous  battle-field  of 
Montebello,  won  by  Lannes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Marengo  campaign,  to  Mantua,  Lodi,  and  Verona. 
From  the  last  city,  after  admiring  its  noble  Roman 
remains,  1  visited  with  the  deepest  interest  the 
memorable  theatre  of  Napoleon's  wars  in  its  vicinity; 
the  position  of  Caldiero,  the  dikes  and  bridge  of  Ar- 
eola, the  mountain  heights  of  Rivoli.  Already  the 
interest  of  these  historic  scenes  was  becoming  in- 
tense in  my  mind,  especially  those  immortalised  by 
Napoleon.  Thence  we  went  by  Vicenza  and  Padua 
to  Venice.  The  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  exceeded  in 
interest  anything  we  had  yet  seen  in  Italy.  I  was 
never  weary  of  admiring  the  decorations  of  the  Place 
of  St  Marc,  the  gorgeous  fronts  which  adorned  the 
Great  Canal,  the  noble  assemblage  of  domes  which 
surround  the  harbour,  the  marvels  of  a  city  of  palaces 
rising  out  of  the  waters.  The  paintings  of  Titian 
and  of  the  Venetian  school  attracted  my  attention, 
and  I  then  began  to  perceive  how  much  more  in- 
teresting and  impressive  these  works  are  in  their 
native  seats  than  when  accumulated  together,  as 
I  had  previously  seen  them,  by  the  arm  of  conquest 
in  the  halls  of  the  Louvre. 

Upon  leaving  Venice  we  went  by  Treviso  to  Bas- 
sano,  where  the  road  enters  the  narrow  and  romantic 
gorge  of  the  Val  Sugana,  which  leads  by  Primolano 
to  Trent  on  the  Adige.     In  this  journey  we  were 
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again  on  the  theatre  of  Napoleon's  exploits,  and  1 
visited  with  deep  interest,  amidst  the  marvellous 
peaks  and  precipices  of  that  romantic  valley,  the 
scene  of  his  desperate  stnigglea  with  the  Austrians. 
At  Rovercdo  a  new  subject  of  historical  interest  pre- 
sented itself.  We  entered  the  Tyrol ;  we  were  in  the 
land  of  Hofer  and  Spechbacher ;  every  valley  was 
immortalised  by  the  events  of  the  war  of  1809.  I  do 
not  recollect  anything  which  more  strongly  fascinated 
my  imagination  than  the  people,  the  scenery,  the 
traditions,  and  the  exploits,  of  that  land  of  heroes. 
The  magnificent  defile  of  Clausen  above  Bolsano,  the 
awful  bridge  of  Laditeh,  the  romantic  city  of  Inn- 
spnick,  in  turn  roused  our  admiration.  In  ascend- 
ing from  Brixcn  to  the  southern  foot  of  the  Bren- 
ner, we  beheld  with  almost  superstitious  venera- 
tion the  scene  of  the  desperate  struggle  between  the 
Tyrolese  and  the  Bavarians  under  Marshal  Lefebvre  ;  ^ 
the  devastation  produced  by  the  falling  rocks  and 
trunks  of  trees  appeared  in  long  black  furrows  which 
descended  the  steep  slopes  of  the  mountain. 

At  Innapruck  and  on  the  slopes  of  the  Brenner  we 
walked  over  the  fields  of  battle  between  the  Tyrolese 
and  French,  of  which  the  Abbey  of  Wilten  is  the 
most  remarkable ;  and  then  followed  the  valley  of 
the  Inn  by  Halle  and  Wtirgl  to  Salzburg.  The  defiles 
which  lie  on  the  frontier  of  the  Austrian  territory 
near  Reichenhall  are  among  the  most  striking  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  the  Alps.     At  Salzburg  we  visited 
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the  channing  lakes  and  valleys  of  its  vicinity,  partic- 
ularly the  valley  of  Berchtesgaden  and  the  Koenig 
See,  the  mines  of  Hallein,  Traun  See,  and  Abben  See, 
and  the  romantic  valley  which  runs  up  by  Etsch  into 
the  province  of  Styria. 

The  scenery  on  the  confines  of  the  Tyrol  and 
Salzburg,  and  in  the  country  of  Salzburg  itself,  is 
most  romantic  and  beautiful.  Particular  scenes 
in  Switzerland  may  equal  it,  as  the  Gastinthal  and 
valley  of  Kandersteg,  the  Via  Mala  in  the  Grisons, 
the  defile  of  Gondo  in  the  Simplon,  and  the  Grande 
Chartreuse  in  Dauphiny ;  but  generally  speaking,  the 
scenery  of  the  Helvetic  cantons  has  not  the  exqui- 
site character  which  the  Alps  assume  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Tyrol  and  Salzburg.  The  bold  and  fan- 
tastic rocks  which  are  there  piled  on  each  other,  like 
the  ruined  castles  of  giants,  stand  forth  in  their  naked 
majesty;  they  are  not  covered  by  so  uniform  a  mantle 
of  snow  as  in  Switzerland.  The  valleys  at  their  feet, 
which  are  generally  deep  and  precipitous,  are  filled 
in  their  lower  parts  with  forest  timber  instead  of  the 
eternal  pine  which  is  so  monotonous  in  the  central 
Alps ;  and  magnificent  woods  of  oak,  beech,  and  ash 
conduct  the  eye  from  the  green  shaven  meadows 
which  surround  the  white  cottages  beneath  to  the  fir- 
dad  cliffs  that  rise  above,  and  to  the  stupendous 
Huumes  of  rock  with  their  higher  ledges  silvered  vdtli 
vr,  which  repose  above  on  the  azure  firmament. 
a  Salzburg  we  returned  by  Lintz  and  Ebers- 
■cepe  of  the  desperate  battle  between  the 
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Austrians  and  French  in  1809,  to  Hohenlinden,  where 
the  field  of  battle  between  the  same  warlike  nations 
has  been  immortalised  by  Campbell.  Munich,  with 
its  noble  galleries  and  charming  collections  of  art, 
arrested  us  for  only  a  few  days.  We  returned  by 
Dim,  Augsburg,  Darmstadt,  Hanau,  the  Rhine,  Cob- 
lentz,  and  Cologne,  to  Brussels.  The  field  of  Water- 
loo, which  still  bore  marks  of  the  tierrible  struggle  of 
the  preceding  year,  was  an  object  of  extraordinary 
interest.  I  reached  home  in  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber with  a  mind  satiated  with  beauty,  but  with  the 
passion  for  more  extended  travel  implanted  in  my 
heart. 

During  the  winter  which  followed  (1816-17),  and 
for  some  years  after,  I  saw  much  of  the  Whig  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  which  at  that  period  enjoyed  a  high, 
and  in  some  respects  a  deserved,  reputation;  and 
one  of  the  members  of  which  has  attained  a  lasting 
celebrity.  Jeffrey,  Cranstoun,^  Cockbum,^  John  Mur- 
ray,^ James  Moncreiff,^  and  Thomas  Thomson,  were 
the  leading  men  of  that  circle ;  but  Professor  Pillans,^ 
Macvey  Napier,^  W.  H.  Playfair,^  and  some  others  fre- 

^  Afterwards  raised  to  the  Bench  by  the  title  of  Lord  Corehouse. 

*  Solicitor-General  under  Lord  Grey's  administration,  and  elevated 
to  the  Bench  by  the  title  of  Lord  Cockbum. 

'  Lord  Advocate  under  Lord  Melbourne's  administration. 

*  Afterwards  raised  to  the  Bench  by  the  title  of  Lord  Moncreiflf. 

*  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

*  Afterwards  editor  of  the  seventh  edition  of  the  *  Encyclop»dia 
Britannica'  and  of  the  'Edinburgh  Review.' 

^  Nephew  of  the  celebrated  John  Playfair,  and  an  architect  of  fine 
taste  and  amiable  manner,  who  completed  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  built  Donaldson's  Hospital  near  that  city. 
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quently  joined  it ;  and  Rutherfurd,  afterwards  Lord 
Advocate,  gave  indications  of  those  remarkable  tal- 
ents which  have  deservedly  raised  him  to  the  head  of 
the  Bar,  and  to  distinction  on  the  Bench.  In  summer 
the  circle  was  generally  augmented  by  leading  Eng- 
lish Whigs  who  were  travelling  in  Scotland.  There 
was  considerable  cleverness,  much  fun,  and  great  bon- 
homie and  joviality  in  this  society ;  and  at  Craig- 
crook  ^  in  particular,  where  Jeffrey  gave  vent  to  the 
kindliness  of  his  disposition  and  the  rich  flow  of  his 
talk,  nothing  could  be  more  fascinating  than  the  con- 
versation which  frequently  prevailed.  I  was  received 
in  this  circle  with  great  kindness ;  and  as  I  had  never 
taken  a  public  part  in  politics,  and  was  known  to  in- 
cline to  the  Liberal  side,  they  made  several  attempts 
to  gain  me  to  their  party.  In  many  respects  I  agreed 
with  their  opinions ;  but  ere  long  I  observed  peculi- 
arities in  their  mode  of  life  and  manner  of  thinking, 
which  convinced  me  that  we  could  not  pull  perma- 
nently together,  and  at  length  made  me  withdraw  in 
a  great  measure  from  their  circle. 

Their  principal  fault  was  that  they  w^ere  too  ex- 
clusive; they  lived  too  much  with,  and  for,  each 
other — the  usual  defect  of  clever  circles  in  provincial 
towns.  They  realised  on  a  small  scale  the  notion  of 
"  all  the  talents  "  of  which  the  Whig  journals  so  im- 
prudently boasted  when  their  party  came  into  power 
on  Mr  Pitt's  death  in  1806.  This  fault,  and  it  was 
a  great  one,  was  in  some  measure  forced  upon  them 

• 

*  Jeffrey's  country-hooae  near  Edinburgh. 
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by  a  still  greater  mistake  of  their  political  opponents. 
During  the  thirty  years  preceding,  promotion  at  the 
Scotch  Bar  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Tory  party, 
and  they  had  made  in  many  cases  an  indiflferent,  in 
all,  too  exclusive,  a  use  of  their  patronage.  Their  ob- 
ject was  in  general  to  select  not  the  ablest,  but  the  most 
accommodating  men — not  those  of  original  thought, 
but  those  of  marketable  abilities.  This  is  the  gen- 
eral and  inherent  fault  of  aristocratic  government  all 
over  the  world,  which  so  often  banishes  genius  to 
the  other  side  :  property  is  ever  jealous  of  the  rival 
power  of  mind.  Pliant  ability  is  what  it  desires; 
and  nothing  but  pliant  ability  will  in  general  meet 
with  its  support.  The  surrender  of  independence  of 
thought  which  it  requires  had  recently  driven  some 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  country  into  the 
ranks  of  Opposition  :  Jeflfrey  was  deterred  by  it  from 
joining  this  party;  Cockbum,  a  nephew  of  Lord 
Melville's,  was  induced  to  leave  it.  Thus  almost  all 
men  of  independent  character,  who  were  conscious  of 
talents  that  would  make  their  own  way,  had  for  a 
long  period  joined  the  Whig  party ;  and  as  promo- 
tion in  consequence  was  very  rapid  on  the  Minis- 
terial side,  numbers  of  men  were  advanced  to  judi- 
cial situations  which  they  were  unworthy  to  fill.  As 
a  natural  consequence,  mo^t  of  the  business  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Whig  advocates ;  and  so  far  had  this 
gone,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  lawyer  left  at  the  Bar, 
of  Tory  politics,  fit  to  be  elevated  to  the  Bench.  When 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  soon  after  appointed  Home  Sec- 
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but  it  was  an  influence  not  in  propagating  views 
of  their  own,  but  in  giving  additional  currency  to 
those  of  others.  Their  ideas  on  politics  were  taken 
firom  the  doctrines  of  Mr  Fox  and  Earl  Grey;  in 
political  economy  they  implicitly  adopted  the  views 
of  Smith,  Malthus,  and  Ricardo ;  in  matters  of  taste, 
they  took  the  law  firom  the  coteries  of  Holland  House 
and  Lansdowne  House.  Their  extravagant  admira- 
tion for  Massinger,  Ford,  and  the  older  dramatists  was 
adopted  fix>m  the  former  of  these  bewitching  man- 
sions ;  it  soon  spread  so  generally  among  their  party 
that  every  Whig  attorney  and  wine-merchant  had 
ere  long  a  copy  of  their  works  in  their  libraries ;  and 
Ballantyne  was  impeUed  by  their  influence  to  hazard 
the  dangerous,  and,  as  it  proved,  ruinous  experiment 
of  publishing  a  new  and  large  edition  of  the  mingled 
genius  and  indecency  to  be  found  in  their  produc- 
tions. I  could  not  for  long  conceive  whence  they 
had  taken  the  vehement  admiration  they  always 
professed  for  Dryden  in  preference  to  Pope  and 
Gray ;  but  I  afterwards  discovered  the  source,  when 
Mr  Sergeant  Talfourd,  a  man  of  real  genius,  informed 
me  that  he  had  been  banished  for  years^  and  well- 
nigh  for  ever,  firom  Holland  House,  in  consequence 
of  having  once  at  table  been  guilty  of  the  heresy  of 
doubting  the  supremacy  of  ^  glorious  John  "  among 
the  British  poets  of  his  age. 

I  once  at  this  period  breakfasted  —  and  it  was 
reaUy  an  intellectual  feast — alone  with  Jeffirey  and 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  :  I  may  say  alone ;  for  alUiough 
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Monteith  ^  was  ako  of  the  party,  yet  it  may  well  be 
imagined  that  he  and  I  sat  nearly  silent  spectators 
of  the  strife  between  these  two  redoubted  intellectual 
gladiators.  We  sat  at  table  from  ten  in  the  morn- 
ing tiU  two  in  the  afternoon ;  a  practice  of  which 
Sir  James  was  extremely  fond,  and  which  had  for 
years  consumed  the  time  that^  in  his  hands,  might 
hare  been  employed  in  instructing  and  delighting 
the  world.  The  conversation  was  discursive,  and 
characteristic  of  the  different  turn  of  their  minds. 
Jeffrey  was  incomparably  the  more  aerial  and  ima- 
ginative of  the  two;  his  illustrations  were  bound- 
less, his  conceptions  often  felicitous ;  but  he  wanted 
the  peculiar  conversational  talent  which  long  prac- 
tice in  the  higher  circles  in  London  had  given  to 
Mackintosh.  The  former  discoursed  ex  cathedra; 
the  latter  at  the  table.  The  first  flourished  his 
broadsword  over  his  head,  and  attracted  chiefly 
by  the  brilliancy  of  his  evolutions;  but  while  he 
was  doing  so,  he  was  frequently  run  through  the 
body  by  the  sharp  small-sword  of  the  latter. '  True 
conversational  talent  is  rare  in  Scotland — I  may  say 
it  is  almost  unknown  among  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country;  they  discourse  or  harangue,  but  do  not 
converse.  The  art  of  conversation  consists  in  mutu- 
ally giving  and  taking ;  in  Scotland  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  giving,  but  very  little  taking.  The  reason 
is  that  the  country  is  not  of  sufficient  size  or  wealth 

*  Alexander  Earle  Monteith,  advocate,  afterwards  Sheriff  of  Fife — an 
old  acquaintance  and  friend. 
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to  produce  that  collision  of  eminent  men  firom  dif- 
ferent departments  which  compels  each  to  accommo- 
date himself  to  the  general  pressure  of  ability.  Our 
men  of  talent  are  little  kings  in  their  separate  terri- 
tories^ not  an  aristocracy  mutually  jealous  of  each 
other. 

Sir  Walter  Scott»  who  has  justly  obtained  so  col- 
ossal a  reputation,  and  whose  talents  for  conversation 
have  been  extolled  by  many  competent  judges,  as 
superior  to  those  of  any  man  of  his  time,  was  no 
exception.  He  was  not  a  converser;  he  was  an 
incomparable  teller  of  stories.  The  proof  of  this 
is  that  there  are  no  sayings  of  his  on  record,  even 
though  so  much  has  been  done,  and  with  such 
ability,  to  illustrate  his  life.  Look  at  the  number 
of  sayings  which  are  preoenred  of  Johnson,  not 
merely  by  Boswdl,  who  was  perhaps  a  unique  bio- 
grapher, but  by  other  persons  with  whom  he  was 
brought  in  contact.  At  Abbotsford,  Sir  Walter  was 
as  charming  as  a  man  could  be;  but  the  charm 
consisted  not  in  new  ideas  or  felicitous  expres- 
sions struck  out  extempoTO  during  discussion,  but 
in  the  forodigious  fund  of  anecdote,  stofy,  and 
adTenture,  relating  to  times  past,  which  he  had 
acquired  by  reading  or  obsarration.  His  nramo^ 
was  extraordinary,  as  it  is  in  almost  aD  men  of  the 
higl^st  intellectual  character:  his  pow«r  of  obser- 
vation  perhaps  unrivaUed ;  hb  humour  great ;  his 
reading,  especially  in  old  piays  and  roinaiices,  ex- 
tensive, though  seldom  on  any  subject  jwofound. 
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[  The  whole  stores  of  his  mind  thus  acquired — relating 

chiefly  to  men,  manners,  and   former   customs  or 

events — were  poured  out  in  company,  or  in  his  own 

I  bouse,    with   great   power   of    narrative,    and    with 

I  infinite  humour  and  effect.      But  the  greater  part 

of  the  charm  which  captivated  all  who  approached 

I  him   lay  in    the  manner  of  telling;  his  anecdotes 

'  seldom  told  when  repeated  second-hand  ;  and  though 

hia  observations  often   showed  great  practical  ac- 

I  quaintance  with  the  world,  and  infinite  humour  in 

I  the  observation  of  it,  yet  they  seldom  indicated  any 

I  remarkable  reach  of  thought,  or  deep  reflection  upon 

I  the  course  of  human  afi'airs. 

It  is  the  natural  and  usual  effect  of  any  long-con- 
I  tinued  evil,  whether  in  the  social  body  or  in  particu- 
I  lar  circles  of  society,  to  produce  a  reaction  against  it. 
[  The  unintellectual  pride  of  the  aristocratic  Tories, 
r  the  supercilious  arrogance  of  the  exclusive  Whigs, 
I  produced  a  knot  of  young  men  iu  Edinburgh,  who, 
[  though  strongly  attached  to  Conservative  principles, 
associated  little  with  either  of  these  circles,  but 
formed  a  society  of  their  own,  characterised  by  the 
usual  marks  of  such  legal  associations.  It  was  ex- 
t  ceedingly  joyous,  clever,  and  animated;  it  abounded 
I  in  those  anecdotes  of  the  judges,  by  which  young 
t  lawyers  generally  revenge  the  tyranny  of  the  Bench ; 
land  it  might  easily  have  been  foreseen  that  its 
I  members  would,  ere  long,  take  a  prominent  part  in 
■  public  affairs.  Several  of  them  have  already  risen 
I  to  deserved  legal  eminence.     Among  these  I  may 


} 
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of  human  suffering.  In  Londonderry  numerous  beg- 
gars were  to  be  seen  crawling  in  the  morning  out  of 
dogs'  kennels,  where  they  had  nestled  in  the  night 

;  beside  the  friendly  animals ;  at  Omagh,  in  Tyrone, 
the  guards  of  the  mail  in  which  we  travelled  were 
obliged  to  present  their  loaded  blunderbusses  to  the 
mob  of  beggars  to  keep  them  off ;  in  Dublin,  we  could 
hardly  force  our  way  from  the  hotel  door  to  the  car- 
riage through  the  crowd  of  mendicants.  The  dis- 
tress of  the  times  had  aggravated,  without  doubt, 
the  usual  pauperism  of  the  country ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  it  is  still,  notwithstanding  the  most  in- 
dulgent treatment,  and  an  almost  entire  exemption 
from  taxation  by  the  British  Government,  in  a  most 
indigent  state;  and  the  parliamentary  returns  have 
established  the  appalling  fact,  that  there  were  in  1844 
above  two  millions  of  persons  in  Ireland  in  a  state  of 
destitution. 

My  principal  object  in  travelling  over  Ireland  was 
to  see  with  my  own  eyes  a  country  in  which  the 
principle  of  population  was  most  unlimited  in  its 
operation,  in  order  to  determine  whether,  as  Malthus 
maintained,  its  evils  were  to  be  ascribed  to  the  un- 
avoidable laws  of  nature,  or,  as  I  conceived,  were 

1 1  owing  to  human  oppression,  folly,  and  iniquity.  I 
made  particular  inquiries  wherever  I  went,  and  ex- 
amined as  minutely  as  circumstances  would  allow 
into  the  social  and  physical  situation  of  the  labour- 
ing classes.  The  result  was  a  decided  opinion  that 
an  adequate  explanation  of  the  general  misery  from 
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over  -  population  which  prevailed  was  to  be  found 
I  in  the  innate  character  of  the  unmixed  Celtic  race, 
averse  to  labour  and  little  inclined  to  improvement; 
in  the  repeated  and  violent  confiscations  of  land 
which   had   in   the   progress   of  time   dispossessed 
nine-tenths  of  the  original  owners  of  the  soil,  and 
substituted    a    race    of   foreign    absentees    in    their 
stead;  in  the  frightful  injustice  of  the  English  law 
of  landlord  and  tenant  when  it  came  to  be  applied 
under  this  altered  state  of  property,  by  permitting 
the  overlord  to  distrain  the  effects  of  the  numerous 
cultivators  for  the  arrears  of  rent  due  by  the  middle- 
man ;  in  the  want  of  any  poor-rate  or  institutions 
for  the  indigent  in  the  rural  districts ;  and  in  the 
inability  of  the  impassioned,  volatile  Irish  race  to 
withstand  the  excitement  consequent  on  the  exten- 
Leion  to  them,  when  wholly  unprepared  for  exercis- 
ling  them,  of  the  popular  powers  of  the  English  con- 
stitution.    So  strongly  was  I  impressed  with  these 
views,  that  I  studied  the  subject  in  its  historic  and 
statistical  details  when  I  returned  home  in  autumn, 
I  and  the  result  was  an  essay  which  I  sent  to  Jeffrey 
Ifor  the  'Edinburgh   Review.'      Most  persons  will 
I  probably  be  of  opinion  that  there  was  little  know- 
I  ledge  of  the  world    in  expecting  the  editor  of  a 
F  party  journal,  which  was  at  that   period  holding 
I  forth  Catholic  emancipation  as  the  grand   panacea 
for    Irish  grievances,  to  give  a  place  to  an  essay 
on   Ireland    in    which    that   question    of    questions 
was    hardly    mentioned.       The    essay   accordingly 
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waa  thrown  aside,  and  I  have  never  heard  more 
of  it. 

My  travels  in  Italy  and  Ireland,  however,  did  lead 
to  two  literary  productions  which  saw  the  light.  At 
the  request  of  Macvey  Napier,  who  was  then  engaged 
in  editing  the  supplement  to  the  Edinburgh  Ency- 
clopaedia, I  wrote  the  two  articles  on  these  countries 
which  appeared  in  that  work.  They  are  chiefly  de- 
scriptive, or  statistical,  as  speculation  of  any  sort 
would  be  out  of  place  in  such  a  compilation.  It 
is  scarcely  possible,  however,  for  an  author  who  is 
strongly  impressed  with  views  of  his  own,  to  avoid 
giving  them  expression  in  allusion,  if  not  in  argu- 
ment, when  he  writes  on  any  subject  with  which 
they  have  a  connection.  I  thought  I  was  merely 
giving  a  geographical,  statistical,  and  social  descrip- 
tion  of  Italy  and  Ireland :  but  on  looking  at  the 
articles  since,  I  see  that  they  are  considerably  imbued 
with  the  views  I  have  since  advanced  on  these  coun- 
tries in  the  *  History  of  Europe '  and  *  Principles  of 
Population.'  They  attracted  the  notice  of  Mr  M'Cul- 
loch,  who  was  at  that  period  giving  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  political  economy  in  Edinburgh,  and  he  was 
kind  enough  to  send  me  a  ticket  with  a  request  that 
I  would  attend  them.  I  was  prevented  from  doing 
this,  however,  by  the  hour  of  lecture  interfering  with 
the  sitting  of  the  Courts;  and  I  was  not  sorry  to  have 
an  excuse  for  not  attending  the  lectures  of  a  master 
of  whom  I  had  no  intention  of  becoming  a  disciple. 

My  practice  at  the  Bar  increased  rapidly  during 
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1817  and  1818,  and  J  began  in  consequence  to  form 
a  library  on  a  considerable  scale.  The  days  were 
gone  by  when  I  had  bought  a  copy  of  Hume's  History 
and  Thucydides  out  of  the  savings  of  my  allowance 
of  £40  a-year  for  dress  ;  my  purchases  of  books  were 
now  constant  and  considerable,  running  from  £50  to 
£100  a-year.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  an  increas- 
ing expenditure  in  other  respects  by  keeping  a  horse 
and  groom,  I  found  myself  in  July  1818  master  of 
£300.  The  temptation  to  get  away  was  now  irresist- 
ible. I  made  up  a  travelling  party  with  Pringlc,  my 
companion  in  Ireland,  and  Captain  Basil  Hall,  then 
in  the  zenith  of  his  popularity  on  his  return  from 
1*00  Choo  ;  and  on  the  12th  July  I  was  on  the  coach- 
man's box  of  the  mail,  on  which  I  travelled  without 
stopping  to  London.  There  we  joined  my  old  college 
companion  Hibbert,  and  we  set  out,  a  joyous  party 
in  the  highest  spirits,  for  Rome  and  Naples. 

When  we  arrived  at  Paris,  on  the  19th  Jnly,  the 
heat  was  30  excessive  that  we  decided  on  visiting 
Switzerland  first,  and  not  descending  into  Italy  till 
the  dog-days  were  over.  We  went  to  Geneva  by 
MoDtereau,  Dijon,  Besanjon,  and  Portarlier,  when  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  several  of  the  most 
important  fields  of  battle  during  the  campaign  of 
1814,  particularly  Montereau  and  Bar-sur- Aube. 
From  Geneva  we  made  the  tour  of  Mont  Blanc,  by 
Martigny,  the  Tfite  Noire,  the  Jardin,  the  Col  de 
Bonhomme,  and  Col  de  la  Seigne,  Aosta,  and  the 
Great  St  Bernard.    This  is  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
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ing  tour  of  this  kind  in  Europe,  not  merely  from  the 
sublimity  of  the  mountain  scenery  which  it  exhibits, 
but  from  the  historical  recollections  of  Hannibal's 
passage  of  the  Little  St  Bernard,  and  Napoleon's 
of  the  Great,  with  which  it  is  fraught.  The  pre- 
cipitous descent  of  Mont  Blanc  to  the  Allde  Blanche, 
ten  thousand  feet  in  height,  and  the  view  of  that 
monarch  of  the  mountains  from  the  opposite  summit 
of  the  Cramont,  are  sublime.  It  is  a  curious  instance, 
however,  of  great  physical  fatigue  in  deadening  the 
mind  to  everything  but  a  sense  of  its  own  imperious 
wants,  that  having  mounted  our  mules  for  the  first 
time  since  leaving  Martigny  in  crossing  the  front  of 
the  great  glacier  in  the  All^e  Blanche,  we  all  fell 
asleep  upon  them,  in  spite  of  the  magnificence  of 
the  surrounding  scenery,  and  although  the  mules 
were  threading  their  devious  way  along  the  edge  of 
precipices  where  a  single  false  step  would  have  caused 
certain  death.  I  no  longer  after  this  wondered  at 
Napoleon  when  extremely  fatigued  snatching  a  few 
minutes'  slumber  even  when  the  enemies'  balls  were 
faUing  around  him. 

Having  rejoined  our  carriage  and  the  great  road 
at  Martigny,  after  ten  days  of  exquisite  enjoyment, 
we  crossed  the  Simplon,  and,  after  visiting  the 
Italian  lakes,  repaired  to  Milan.  Thence  we  went 
to  Placentia  to  visit  the  double  field  of  battle — of 
Hannibal  against  the  Romans,  and  Suwarrow  against 
Macdonald — which  lies  on  the  b^nks  of  the  Trebbia, 
about  three  miles  from  that  city.     We  went  to  the 
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spot  with  Livy  in  our  hands,  and  identified  the 
features  described  by  his  graphic  pen,  particularly 
the  hollow  banks  overhung  with  brushwood,  un- 
changed after  the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years. 
With  some  difficulty  I  made  myself  master  of  the 
movements  of  the  French  and  Eussians  on  the 
same  ground  in  recent  times ;  and  it  was  there  that 
I  first  recollect  figuring  to  myself  the  description  of 
a  battle  on  the  ground  where  it  actually  occurred. 

Next  morning  at  Placentia  I  saw  the  two  bronze 
statues  of  the  Duke  of  Parma  and  another  hero ; 
and  I  then  felt  for  the  first  time  that  much  of  the 
effect  of  sculpture  when  in  the  open  air  consists  in 
its  being  placed  in  a  small  square ;  so  small  as  to 
render  the  statue  a  considerable  object  with  refer- 
ence to  the  adjoining  buildings,  and  to  prevent  it 
from  being  seen  but  at  the  proper  distance,  so  as  to 
have  this  effect  preserved.  Parma  with  its  exquisite 
Correggios,  Mantua  with  its  superb  fortifications,  the 
Lago  di  Garda  and  classic  banks  of  the  Mincio, 
Verona  with  its  noble  amphitheatre  and  adjoining 
fields  of  battle,  successively  engaged  our  attention, 
— and  at  length  we  went  by  Vicenza  and  Padua  to 
Venice. 

We  remained  ten  days  in  this  interesting  city, 
rendered  doubly  so  at  that  time  by  the  introductions 
which  Captain  Hall  had  brought  to  Lord  Byron, 
who  was  then  residing  there.  He  had  recently 
separated  from  Lady  Byron,  and  was  living  in  al- 
most total  seclusion  from  his  countrymen,  for  whom 
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he  seemed  to  entertain  a  rooted  aversion.  As  Cap- 
tain Hall  was  a  distinguished  literary  character,  how- 
ever, and  had  brought  letters  from  Mr  Murray,  their 
common  publisher,  he  received  us  with  great  cor- 
diality, took  us  to  his  favourite  ride  at  Lido,  and 
in  his  gondola  round  the  Great  Canal,  and  made 
his  hotel,  during  our  stay  at  Venice,  in  a  manner 
our  home.  The  character  of  this  justly  celebrated 
man,  as  seen  on  a  near  approach,  was  so  totally  at 
variance  with  what  I  had  previously  conceived  from 
his  writings,  that  I  could  hardly  believe  it  was  the 
same  person.  Occasionally,  indeed,  the  fervour  of 
the  poet  warmed  his  expression,  and  always  the  fire  of 
genius  kindled  his  eye ;  but  in  general,  an  affectation 
of  fashion  pervaded  his  manner,  and  the  insouciance 
of  satiety  spread  a  languor  over  his  conversation. 
He  was  destitute  of  that  simplicity  of  thought  and 
manner  which  is  the  attendant  of  the  highest  intel- 
lect, and  which  was  so  conspicuous  in  Scott.  He 
was  always  aiming  at  effect :  and  the  effect  he  desired 
was  rather  that  of  fashion  than  genius;  he  sought 
rather  to  astomsh  than  impresa  He  seemed  hlasi 
with  every  enjoyment  of  life,  affected  rather  the 
successful  rouS  than  the  great  poet,  and  deprecated 
beyond  everjrthing  the  cant  of  morality.  The  im- 
pression he  wished  to  leave  on  the  mind  was  that  of 
a  man  who  had  tasted  to  the  dregs  of  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life,  and  above  all  of  high  life,  and  thought 
everything  else  mere  balderdash  and  affectation. 
Every  reader  knows  how  strongly  this  tendency  is 
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perceptible  ia  his  poems ;  '  Don  Juan '  conveys  a 
faithful  portrait  of  his  mind  as  it  was  at  that 
period.  Yet,  amidst  all  this  wretched  couceit,  traces 
of  inherent  greatness  appeared  ;  and  I  have  seen  his 
eyes  fill  with  tears  when,  in  rowing  through  the 
Great  Canal,  or  riding  along  the  shore  of  Lido,  he 
recounted  some  of  the  glorious  events  of  Venetian 
story,  especially  in  the  great  contest  at  JIalamocco 
with  the  Genoese,  which  the  objects  pointed  out  re- 
called to  his  recollection.  In  justice  to  Lord  Byron, 
however,  it  must  be  added  that  he  was  living  at  this 
period  (August  1818)  in  Venice  under  peculiar  and 
very  unfavourable  circumstances.  Driven  froni  Eng- 
land by  a  burst  of  public  obloquy,  which  had  suc- 
ceeded to  an  extravagant  season  of  public  adulation, 
he  was  at  once  in  sullen  alieuatiou  from  his  country- 
men, and  in  a  vortex  of  discreditable  and  almost 
desperate  dissipation.  Captain  Hall  and  I  were,  I 
believe,  the  only  English  who  saw  him,  at  least  for 
any  very  considerable  time,  at  this  period.  Lady 
Blessington's  description  of  him  some  years  after  this 
at  Genoa,  is  by  far  the  most  accurate  I  have  met 
with ;  it  is  a  perfect  portrait  of  the  man,  only  con- 
siderably purified  from  the  epicurean  sty  in  which 
we  found  him  immersed. 

From  the  great  of  the  present  time  we  passed  to 
the  immortal  of  former  days.  From  the  hotel  of 
Byron  at  Venice,  we  drove  to  the  tomb  of  Petrarch  at 
Arqua ;  and  thence  to  the  prison  of  Tasso  at  Ferrara. 
Nothing  could  be  more  suggestive  than  the  former  of 
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these  shrines  of  genius :  the  house  built  by  the  poet, 
amidst  the  smiling  vineyards  and  orchards  of  the 
Euganean  Hills ;  the  room  in  which  he  died ;  the  last 
book  he  read;  his  tomb  surrounded  with  laurel, — 
left  nothing  to  be  desired.  More  melancholy  impres- 
sions were  awakened  by  the  narrow  cells  of  Tasso  at 
Ferrara.  Modena,  with  its  beautiful  academy,  and 
superb  collection  of  casts,  occupied  only  a  day,  but 
several  were  devoted  to  Bologna,  where  some  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  its  great  school  of  painting 
are  still  to  be  met  with.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
eulogium  on  the  school  of  Bologna  recurred  to  my 
recollection ;  its  justice  was  speedily  felt :  the  ex- 
quisite conceptions  of  Ludovico  Caracci  and  Guido 
appeared  to  deserve  all  the  eulogiums  which  he  has 
bestowed  upon  them. 

In  crossing  the  Apennines  from  Bologna  to  Flor- 
ence, and  making  excursions  from  thence  to  Vallom- 
brosa,  Camaldoli,  and  Lavemia,  the  peculiar  character 
of  Apennine  scenery  became  apparent.  It  is  difierent 
from  the  Alps,  and  still  more  at  variance  with  the 
mountain-ranges  of  Northern  Europe.  It  has  neither 
the  rocky  pinnacles,  icy  valleys,  or  snowy  summits  of 
the  former ;  nor  the  desolate  heaths,  naked  sides,  and 
spacious  lakes  of  the  latter.  The  fir  does  not  appear 
in  gloomy  but  impressive  monotony,  as  in  the  central 
parts  of  Switzerland ;  the  oak  and  the  birch  do  not 
clothe  the  slopes  of  blue  lochs  or  brown  torrents,  as 
in  the  Grampians  of  Scotland.  Rich  woods  cover 
every  part  of  the  ascent,  until  you  reach  an  elevation 
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of  nearly  five  thousand  feet,  when  the  cool  summits 
and  open  pastures  of  the  Apennines,  from  the  highest 
points  of  which,  in  a  clear  day,  you  can  frequently 
see  from  sea  to  sea,  refresh  the  wearied  traveller  with 
their  delightful  breezes.  A  vast  population  is  nour- 
ished in  these  wooded  declivities  :  in  the  lower  parts, 
on  the  produce  of  the  gardens,  orchards,  and  olive- 
woods,  which  are  supported  by  the  incomparable 
system  of  terrace-cultivation  for  which  Tuscany  is 
celebrated ;  in  the  upper,  by  the  vast  forests  of  sweet- 
chestnut  which  overspread  the  hills,  and  furnish  great 
part  of  the  subsistence  of  their  numerous  inhabitants. 
Lakes  there  are  none ;  rivers  very  few,  and  those  only 
such  as  are  of  considerable  size,  in  that  vast  mountain 
region ;  the  long  drought  of  summer,  joined  to  the 
steep  descent  of  the  streams,  speedily  causes  their 
waters  to  run  out ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  a 
swollen  torrent  is  frequently  reduced  to  a  trickling 
rill,  or  entirely  dried  up.  It  is  the  beauty  and  pro- 
digious extent  of  the  woods,  joined  to  the  extraor- 
dinary efforts  of  human  industry  in  its  umbrageous 
recesses,  and  the  innumerable  villages  and  spires 
marking  the  residence  of  civilised  and  happy  man 
throughout  its  rude  declivities,  which  contribute  a 
peculiar  charm. 

Florence,  with  its  superb  collections  and  unique 
gallery,  detained  us  for  a  week.  The  Venus  de 
Medicis,  enshrined  in  beauty  in  the  Tribune,  ap- 
peared to  much  more  advantage  than  when  I  had 
seen  it  in  the  halls  of  the  Louvre  four  years  before. 

VOL.    I.  K 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  vast  accumulation 
of  the  most  perfect  works  of  genius  in  that  im- 
mense collection  fatigued  the  mind,  and  rendered 
the  sense  of  individual  excellence  less  vivid  than 
when  seen  in  their  native  seats.  The  Palazzo  Pitti, 
with  its  noble  Salvators,  and  exquisite  Madonna 
della  Seggiola  of  Raphael,  held  me  in  a  trance  of 
delight  for  several  days ;  and  as  the  perception  of 
the  excellence  of  these  great  masters  increased,  I 
felt  the  truth  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  remark  that 
''a  relish  for  the  higher  excellences  of  art  is  an 
acquired  taste,  which  no  man  ever  possessed  without 
long  cultivation,  and  great  labour  and  attention.''^ 
Perhaps  there  is  no  proposition  in  the  range  of 
thought  which  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  more 
keenly  contested  than  this,  not  merely  by  the  un- 
lettered many,  but  the  interested  few.  The  former 
deny  it  from  ignorance  of  the  subject,  the  latter  from 
interest  in  its  rewards.  Mediocrity  cannot  conceive 
the  mental  effort  requisite  to  conceive  or  appreciate 
the  great  works  of  former  ages ;  envy  is  unwilling 
to  admit  in  others  an  excellence  which  it  feels  itself 
unable  to  emulate.  The  first  symptom  of  a  real 
spread  of  taste  in  the  nation  will  be  a  general  appre- 
ciation of  the  excellence  of  the  great  artists  of  former 
days ;  of  the  rise  of  rivals  to  them  among  ourselves, 
a  candid  admission  of  their  superiority.  There  was 
no  such  devout  worshipper  of  Sophocles  as  Racine  ; 
Gibbon  not  merely  studied  but  "meditated"   on 

1  Reynoldfi's  Works,  i.  17;  Life  by  Malone. 
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Tacitus ;  Reynolds's  writings  are  filled  with  generous 
admiration  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael. 

The  journey  from  Florence  to  Rome  by  Arezzo, 
Temi,  and  Narni,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
Italy.  The  placid  lake  of  Thrasymene,  seen  through 
the  overhanging  oaks  which  still  overshadow,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sanguinetto,  the  scene  of  Hannibal's 
victory;  the  lofty  plateau  of  Perugia,  the  classic  vale 
of  the  Clitumnus,  the  Etruscan  walls  of  Cortona,  the 
wild  pass  of  Monte  Somma,  the  romantic  scenery 
and  fall  of  Terni,  the  noble  bridge  of  Nami,  the  cas- 
tellated heights  of  Otricoli,  the  clifis  and  overhanging 
walls  of  Civita  Castellana ;  in  fine,  the  desolate  Cam- 
pagna  of  Rome, — captivate  the  traveller  in  succession, 
and  keep  him,  if  he  has  a  mind  susceptible  of  such 
impressions,  in  a  continual  transport  The  northern 
traveller  feels  that  he  is  in  classic  land ;  the  images 
of  Virgil  and  Horace  arise  at  every  step.  His  inter- 
est is  not,  as  in  northern  Italy  or  southern  France, 
divided  between  the  remains  of  antiquity  and  the 
recollections  of  modem  times ;  the  Romans  are  here 
all  in  alL  Near  the  summit  of  the  Monte  Somma,  I 
for  the  first  time  saw  goats  hanging  from  the  shaggy 
precipices,  and  browsing  the  leaves  of  the  pendent 
shrubs;  the  beautiful  image  of  Virgil  immediately 
recurred  to  my  mind- 

''  Non  ego  vos  posthac  viridi  projectus  in  antro 
Dumoea  pendere  procul  de  rupe  videbo." 

— ViRG.  EcL  I. 

The  transition  from  northern  latitudes,  where  pastur- 
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age  is  obtained  from  grass,  to  southern,  where  it  is 
found  chiefly  on  the  foliage  of  trees,  was  manifest. 
The  fairy  temple  near  the  pure  fountain  of  the  Cli- 
tumnus,  the  bridge  of  Augustus  at  Narni,  all  bear 
the  stamp  of  antiquity ;  the  very  road  on  which  you 
travel  is  the  Emilian  Way,  which,  after  the  lapse 
of  nineteen  hundred  years,  is  in  many  places  still 
undecayed. 

It  was  on  the  19th  September  1818,  about  half  a 
mile  beyond  the  post-house  of  Baccoino,  that  on  cross- 
ing a  low  ridge  of  hills,  the  postilions,  pointing  across 
an  expanse  of  desolate  plains  which  stretched  before 
them,  exclaimed,  "Roma!"     As  we  looked  in  the 
direction  which  they  showed,  the  dome  of  St  Peter's 
and  the  square  steeple  of  the  Capitol  appeared  rising 
above  a  dark  intervening  ridge.    I  gazed  with  delight 
on  these  objects,  the  images  of  which  had  long  floated 
in  my  mind ;  but  the  impression  was  not  so  profound 
as  when  I  first  beheld  Paris ;  whether  that  the  present 
interest  of  the  war  with  Napoleon  was  stronger  than 
the  recollection  of  the  past  glories  of  Rome,  or  that 
my  associations  were   more   intimately  wound    up 
with  modern  than  ancient  times.     In  traversing  the 
Campagna,  the  remains  of  antiquity  became  at  every 
step  more  apparent ;  the  sarcophagus  which  bears  the 
name  of  Nero,  the  aqueduct  stretching  across  the 
plain,   the  solitary  tombs  rising  out  of  the  waste, 
bespoke  the  approach  to  the  Eternal  City ;  and  soon 
we  rolled  over  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  stopping  the 
carriage  before  arriving  at  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo, 
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hastened  up  the  slope  between  the  magnificent 
colonnades  to  gaze  on  the  matchless  interior  of  St 
Peter's. 

How  wonderful  is  the  ascendancy  which  genius  in 
description  obtains  over  the  human  mind  I  how  in- 
delibly is  it  blended  with  all  that  is  greatest  in  art 
or  in  nature !  In  walking  up  the  colonnade,  in  front 
of  "  the  noblest  monument  ever  raised  by  the  hand 
of  man  to  the  purposes  of  religion,"  my  thoughts 
were  less  on  the  structure  than  on  the  passages  de- 
scriptive of  it  which  I  had  read  in  books ;  I  thought 
of  Madame  de  Stael's  account  of  the  sound  of  the 
waters  as  I  heard  their  murmur  at  intervals  through 
the  interstices  of  the  columns,  and  unconsciously  I 
repeated  the  words  of  her  Fortanes.^  The  general 
outline  of  the  dome  itself  struck  me  then,  as  it  has 
ever  since  done,  as  less  perfect  in  form,  though 
greatly  larger  in  size,  than  that  of  St  Paul's  in 
London.  The  front  has  many  obvious  defects,  due 
to  deviations  from  the  design  of  Michael  Angelo ; 
but  on  entering  the  doorway,  and  beholding  the 
interior,  the  most  perfect  structure  ever  reared  by 
human  hands  is  before  you.     It  is  not  the  richness 

'  "  Ce  munnure  des  ondea,  qu'on  a  coutume  d'entendre  au  milieu 
de  la  Campagiie,  produit  dans  cette  enceinte  une  sensation  toute 
nouvelle ;  mais  cette  sensation  est  en  harmonie  avec  celle  que  fait 
naitre  Taspect  d'un  temple  majestueux.  Le  bruit  des  eaux  convient 
h  toutes  ces  impressions  vagues  et  profondes  ;  il  est  uniforme  comme 
r^difice  est  rdgulier — 

**  L*^ternel  monvement  et  I'eternel  repos." 

— Corinne,  i.  165. 
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of  the  materials,  though  they  are  unrivalled ;  it  is 
not  the  magnitude  of  the  structure,  though  it  ex- 
ceeds the  Pyramids  in  elevation ;  it  is  not  the  beauty 
of  the  proportions,  though  they  are  faultless, — which 
gives  that  interior  its  unrivalled  charm.  It  is  the 
exquisite  harmony  of  form  and  colour;  the  un- 
equalled unity  of  effect ;  the  combination  of  all  that 
is  most  beautiful  in  outline,  tint,  and  proportion  to 
produce  one  undivided  emotion, — which  is  the  secret 
of  its  effect.  The  treasures  of  the  earth,  and  its  gen- 
erations, as  it  were,  are  there ;  all  that  the  wealth 
and  enterprise  of  antiquity  could  collect,  with  all 
that  the  genius  and  taste  of  modem  times  could 
combine :  it  is  the  temple  of  the  human  race.  Be- 
fore another  St  Peter's  rises  in  the  world  a  second 
republic  must  have  been  followed  by  a  second  em- 
pire— a  second  mythology  by  a  second  Popedom; 
and  the  genius  of  modem  Europe,  drawn  to  a  centre 
by  one  conquering  state,  must  have  been  succeeded 
by  another  night  of  a  thousand  years,  during  which 
superstition  must  have  subjected  the  civilised  world 
to  its  sway.^ 

In  ascending  next  day  to  the  summit  of  the 
Capitol,  another  instance  occurred  of  the  combined 
recollection  of  ancient  interest  and  modem  genius. 
My  thoughts  reverted  to  the  moment  when  Gibbon 
mused  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Forum  on  the  fall 

*  This  sentence  is  to  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  my  History 
of  Europe  (iii.  35),  but  it  is  inserted  here  because  the  idea  first  oc- 
curred to  me  on  this  visit  to  St  Peter's. 
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of  the  empire,  and  first  conceived  the  design  of 
writing  its  history,  "where  barefooted  friars  were 
singing  vespers  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter."  The  view 
from^the  top  of  the  square  tower  is  without  a  parallel, 
for  it  exhibits  antiquity  and  modern  times  com- 
bined  together :  you  see  at  once  the  amphitheatre  of 
Titus  and  the  church  of  St  John  Lateran,  the  pillar 
of  Trajan  and  the  halls  of  the  Vatican,  the  Castle  of 
St  Angelo  and  the  dome  of  St  Peter's.  In  Borne 
alone  are  they  to  be  seen  together,  for  only  in  Italy 
has  the  efflorescence  of  civilisation  twice  occurred* 
Yet  of  all  the  striking  objects  which  there  meet  the 
eye,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  are  the  long  lines 
of  aqueducts  which,  branching  ofi*  from  the  city, 
bestride  the  deserted  fields  of  the  Campagna  in 
different  directions  towards  the  Apennines.  They 
bespeak  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  empress  of 
the  world,  which  was  thus  lavishly  supplied  with 
the  first  necessary  of  life  by  the  patriotism  or  fears 
of  the  emperors ;  and  they  forcibly  recall  the  subse- 
quent changes  of  time  when  the  eye  surveys  the 
brown  and  desolate  tracts  which  they  now  tra- 
verse. In  many  places  they  resemble  the  views  of 
the  ruins  of  Palmyra  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
in  the  Eastern  desert — one  of  the  scenes  which,  from 
my  earliest  years,  has  most  strongly  impressed  my 
imagination. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  September  that  we  arrived 
in  Rome,  and  as  the  summer  had  been  exceedingly 
warm,  and  in  consequence  very  unhealthy,  after  a  few 
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days  devoted  to  exploring  its  most  interesting  re- 
mains we  proceeded  towards  Naples.  We  arrived 
at  Velletri  on  the  aoutham  slope  of  the  Alban  Mount 
at  midnight,  having  left  Rome  late  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  the  position  of  the  stars  then  for  the  first  time 
brought  to  my  mind  the  arc  of  the  globe  we  had 
passed  over  since  leaving  Scotland ;  Charles's  Wain 
appeared  greatly  lower  than  I  had  ever  seen  it  before. 
Next  morning  we  crossed  the  Pontine  Marshes  and 
slept  at  Teiracina.  Again  the  interest  of  ancient 
and  modem  association  was  united  as  we  rolled  over 
the  Appian  Way.  Through  the  level  expanse  we 
watched  the  Roman  milestones  which  still  mark  the 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  Forum,  or  gazed  on 
the  distant  peaks  of  the  island  of  Circe.  '  Corinne ' 
was  in  our  hands ;  we  compared  the  drowsiness  we 
felt  in  the  Marshes  with  that  which  Madame  de 
Stael  has  described ;  and  at  night  we  walked  to  the 
foot  of  the  huge  rock  surmounted  by  the  castle  of 
Theodoric,  to  see  the  spot  where  Corinne  showed  to 
Lord  Nelvil  the  cloud  obscuring  the  moon  emble- 
matic of  her  fate. 

The  next  day's  journey  to  Mola  di  Gaeta  was  very 
interesting.  The  romantic  defile  between  the  wooded 
cliffs  and  the  sea  which  lies  between  Terracina  and 
Fondi,  with  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  in  one 
of  the  hollows ;  the  undecayed  blocks  of  the  Appian 
Way  on  which  the  road  still  passes  beyond  the  latter 
town;  the  wooded  intricacies  and  castellated  summits 
of  Itri,  one  of  the  wildest  passes  in  the  Apennines ; 
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the  charming  descent  to  the  Bay  of  Gaeta,  through 
the  slopes  nrhere  the   Falemian  wine  was  raised  ; 
the  lovely  amphitheatre  of  olive-clad  hills  which 
shut  in  the  bay  ;  the  tomb  of  Cicero,  still  standing 
on  the  spot  where  he  was  murdered  by  the  emis- 
saries of  Augustus;  the  delicious  perfume   of  the 
orange-groves  around,  then  for  the  first  time  felt 
by  the  northern  traveller ;  the  summits  of  Vesuvius 
and  Ischia,  rising  over  the  ocean  in  the  extreme 
verge  of  the  horizon, — keep  the  mind  in  a  state 
of  continual  enchantment.     Next  day  we  reached 
Naples;    but  before  doing  so  we  had  passed   tli(» 
Liris,  in  the  marshes   of  which  Marius  was  lii<l ; 
wandered  over  the  remains  of  Capua,  where   tliif 
army  of  Hannibal  was  corrupted ;  and  survey*;*!  iUo. 
modem    palace  of   Caserta,   with   its    iutuHwrfM  of 
ancient  art.      From  the  moment  of  leavinjf  Terr/i 
cina,  you  feel  that  you  have  entered  a  w.w  nrj/ion 
of  the  earth.     The  different  varieties  of  tin;  c;i/jfji:c 
spreading  their  thick   and   prickly   leav<'«    \,y   r),/, 
roadside;  the  huge  and  tropical  l^K/k  of  f./,<j  o;;m,U 
in  the  marshes;  the  bright  warl^jt   \f^:rnt'>,  ni    su^ 
arbutus  clothing  the  rocks;  the  vin<r>,  ^ti^uu,*/   uu 
to  the  tops  of  the  highest  tre/r«,  or  ituii.i-A  >//f/, 
toons  from  branch  to  branch;  ih*;  U*,f\<  //f  //,;,,// 
waving  over  the  plain.s ;   the  oliv-:  ir,v^;^  ,^.,„^,  ^^,, 
every  eminence;   the  omrj'^^;;^.ff ,,/,'.    ^>.f.//j    \,,„,, 
every  garden;  the  pfirj;N;  i,vu\  ^',.t  u  u^  .  n.  ^^  ,, 
luminates  every  mount^ir,^     ;;,,  ,y  ,,^  ,,f  »,.,    ^,  ,^  ^^^ 
of  the  sun. 
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Naples  impressed  my  mind  more  strongly  even 
than  Rome  had  done.  It  has  not  the  same  inter- 
esting historical  associations;  but  it  is  superior  in 
beauty  and  romantic  eflFect.  The  Bay  of  Naples  is 
beyond  all  question  the  finest  scene  of  the  kind  in 
Europe :  that  of  Constantinople  or  of  Genoa  will 
not  bear  comparison.  Nothing  can  compensate  for 
the  want  of  the  lofty  range  of  mountains  crowding 
down  to  the  water's  edge  which  forms  its  magnificent 
background.  The  palaces  and  woods  on  the  Seraglio 
Point,  the  crowded  harbour  of  the  Golden  Horn,  the 
romantic  steeps  of  the  Bosphorus,  combine  to  form  a 
home  scenery  superior  to  anything  on  the  shores  of 
Cumse  ;  But  the  hills  above  those  charming  declivi- 
ties are  flat  or  round-backed  plateaus,  very  difierent 
from  the  peaked  and  serrated  summits  of  Ischia, 
Vesuvius,  or  the  promontory  of  Sorrentum.  It  is 
these  bold  and  magnificent  distant  features,  with  the 
marvels  of  art  and  nature  which  they  enclose ;  the 
happy  proportions  between  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains and  the  size  of  the  bay  which  they  shut  in, 
and  of  the  city  which  rises  in  successive  terraces 
from  the  water's  edge;  and  the  enchanting  light 
which  a  brilliant  sun  and  cloudless  sky  throw 
over  the  blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  wooded  hills  or  castellated  cliffs  around, — which 
constitute  its  charm.  The  partial  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Dublin  and  Edinburgh  may  lead 
them  to  flatter  themselves  that  their  marine  scenery 
is  equally  fine ;  but  a  single  glance  at  the  Bay  of 
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Naples  is  sufficient  to  dispel  the  illusion.  To  effect 
a  resemblance,  it  would  have  been  necessary  that  the 
mountains  of  Killarney  should  have  been  brought  to 
the  Hill  of  Howth  and  the  Black  Rock,  in  Ireland ; 
Ben  Ledi  and  Ben  Lomond  to  the  shores  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  in  Scotland. 

Ischia  with  its  terraces  of  vineyards  and  lofty 
peaks,  Procida  with  its  smiling  cliffs,  the  classic 
shores  of  Baise,  the  far-famed  ruins  of  Posilipo, 
detained  us  several  days.  Every  place  in  that  region 
recalls  poetical  recollections :  the  promontory  of  Mise- 
num,  the  gate  of  Cumse,  the  lake  of  Avernus,  still 
bear  the  names  familiar  to  us  in  the  iEneid.  The 
genius  of  Virgil  breathes  around ;  it  is  not  with- 
out reason  that  his  tomb  was  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  region  which  his  genius  has  immortalised.  The 
museum  of  Portici,  the  caverns  of  Herculaneum,  the 
streets  of  Pompeii,  the  rocks  of  Amalfi,  the  towers  of 
Salerno,  excited  our  interest  and  our  admiration. 
Perhaps  there  is  not  so  romantic  a  voyage  in  Europe 
as  that  from  Amalfi  to  Vietri :  the  lofty  precipices 
rising  from  the  water's  edge  clothed  with  olive-woods 
or  orange-groves ;  the  villages  and  churches  built  on 
the  summit  of  apparently  inaccessible  peaks ;  the 
white  buildings  aloft,  as  it  were,  in  air,  glittering  in 
the  clear  blue  vault  of  heaven, — present  a  harmoni- 
ous picturesqueness  which  partakes  of  the  character 
of  Mount  Athos  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago. 
The  olive-groves  behind  Eboli,  the  long  drive  thence 
over  the  deserted  Maremma,  the  herds  of  buffalo 
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whieh  are  oecasioiiaCr  stea  in  the  thieketa^  the 
huge  tcDiples  of  Psscmn  riang  in  solitary  gnndeur 
zmitlst  the  sorroimdiiig  wiLiaiieaB, — tprmfnate  our 
pflgrimage  to  the  sooth,  with  an  impcesskm  which 
can  neTer  be  edced. 

VesoTios  was  not  in  a  state  of  Tiolait  onption 
at  this  time,  bat  it  had  been  ao  not  long  before ;  the 
lava  lav  in  a  brood  bomt  -  up  track  from  the  qpot 
whence  it  iseaed  £rom  the  moontain  to  the  sea,  near 
PorticL  Considerable  exploaons  erezj  fonr  or  five 
minates  attested  the  undiminished  action  of  snbter- 
ranean  fire.  We  saw  it,  therefore,  under  cireom- 
stances  favooraUe  to  the  observer,  for  it  was  in  acti<m, 
and  jet  could  be  approached.  We  stood  cm  its  sum- 
mit and  beheld,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile, 
the  tremendous  explosions  which  took  place  every 
three  or  four  minutes.  First  was  heard  a  loud  sub- 
terranean groan  as  if  from  smothered  thunder ;  then 
the  cone  where  the  eruption  was  going  on  gave  two 
or  three  frightful  heaves ;  at  once  the  summit  opened, 
and  through  its  gaping  jaws  a  stream  of  fire  shot 
right  up  into  the  heavens,  with  an  explosion  like  the 
discharge  of  a  thousand  cannon.  A  silence  yet  more 
awful  succeeded,  during  which  the  fiery  projectiles, 
like  ten  thousand  rockets,  described  beautiful  curves 
in  the  heavens,  dark  even  at  noonday  by  the  vol- 
umes of  smoke ;  and  soon  a  clatter  was  heard  on  all 
sides,  and  the  falling  stones  for  many  miles  around 
covered  the  black  summit  and  sides  of  the  mountain 
with  specks  like  the  mouths  of  a  glowing  furnace. 
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On  our  return  to  Rome,  as  the  unhealthy  season 
was  past,  we  devoted  some  weeks  to  examining  in 
detail  all  its  wonders,  both  ancient  and  modem.  In 
doing  so  we  followed  *  Vasari '  as  a  guide-book,  and 
made  it  a  rule,  at  whatever  expense  of  time  or  trouble, 
to  see  everything — the  only  way  to  avoid  subsequent 
regret ;  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  if  any- 
thing, however  insignificant,  is  omitted,  you  will  be 
told  at  some  future  time  that  it  is  the  thing  of  all 
others  most  worth  seeing.  The  labour  of  seeing 
everything  in  Rome,  however,  in  a  month,  is  con- 
siderable, and  prevents  that  repeated  recurrence  to 
the  finer  objects,  which  is  in  general  necessary  to 
impress  them  indelibly  on  the  memory.  Our  way 
was,  to  see  everything,  but  to  take  an  opportunity 
every  day  of  seeing  over  again  at  leisure  some  of 
the  principal  objects.  In  this  way,  in  the  midst  of 
the  laborious  "  courses  "  in  which  we  were  involved 
by  the  zeal  of  our  antiquarian  guides,  we  contrived 
almost  daily  to  visit  the  Forum  and  Palatine  Mount, 
St  Peter's,  the  Pantheon,  and  the  baths  of  Diocletian. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  many  persons  do, 
that  these  objects  cannot  be  properly  seen,  or  dur- 
ably retained  in  the  memory,  unless  visited  at 
leisure — my  experience  enables  me  to  say  the  re- 
verse. The  mind  expands,  as  during  the  fervour  of 
public  speaking,  with  the  necessities  of  its  situation ; 
its  activity,  when  strongly  excited,  becomes  such, 
that  it  takes  in  and  can  long  retain  objects  when 
seen  for  even  a  short  space  of  time.     Many  of  the 
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scenes  in  the  Alps,  which  I  even  now  distinctly  recol- 
lect, were  seen  only  in  passing  rapidly  in  the  carriage, 
or  daring  a  hurried  sketch.  It  would  be  worth  while 
to  travel  from  England  to  Rome  and  back  again, 
though  the  only  object  was  to  walk  up  the  colonnade 
of  St  Peter's,  and,  drawing  aside  the  screen,  look  for 
five  minutes  into  the  matchless  interior. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  moment  when,  in  looking 
at  one  of  the  monumental  inscriptions  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Vatican,  I  read  the  words  "  Samnittbtcs  bis 
Devictis  "  on  the  tablet  of  one  of  the  Scipios,  brought 
from  their  tomb  on  the  Appian  Way.  I  was  carried 
back  to  ancient  times,  to  the  early  days  of  Bome  and 
the  first  recollections  of  my  own  youth.  The  tomb 
of  the  Scipios  on  the  Appian  Way  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  monuments  in  Rome,  but  it  would  have 
been  still  more  so  if  the  inscriptions  and  urns  that 
were  found  there  had  been  allowed  to  remain,  instead 
of  being  transported,  as  some  of  them  were,  to  the 
Museum  of  the  Vatican.  The  number  of  simple  but 
touching  inscriptions  on  the^  women  of  the  family  is 
singularly  afiecting.  We  knew  of  its  statesmen  and 
warriors,  its  senators  and  generals ;  but  here  we  are 
admitted  into  the  privacy  of  domestic  life — we  read 
of  the  virtues  of  its  mothers  and  daughters,  and 
take  our  place  beside  the  household  gods  around 
the  hearth  of  the  family.  More  truly  than  of  any 
other  Roman  house  may  it  be  said,  if  these  inscrip- 
tions are  a  faithful  picture  of  character,  that  '*  all  the 
men  were  brave  and  all  the  women  virtuous.'' 
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Michael  Angelo's  frescoes  on  the  roof  of  the  Sis- 
tine  Chapel^  Eaphael's  in  the  halls  and  galleries  of 
the  Vatican,  and  Claude  Lorraine's  landscapes  in 
the  Doria  Palace,  strongly  arrested  my  attention.  I 
had  recently  read  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  discourses, 
in  which  he  gives  Michael  Angelo's  frescoes  the  pre- 
ference, and  places  them  at  the  head  of  modern  art. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  coincided  in  that  opinion;  but 
that  might  be  owing  to  my  not  having  been  suffi- 
ciently initiated  into  the  art  of  historical  painting. 
Sir  Joshua  remarks  that  he  did  not  at  first  perceive 
their  superiority,  and  that  a  taste  for  the  highest 
excellences  of  art  is  not  intuitive,  and  is  never  at- 
tained without  labour  and  attention.  Nothing  can 
be  more  magnificent  than  Michael  Angelo's  drawing; 
but  in  the  expression  of  one  uniform  emotion,  and 
in  simplicity  of  effect,  Raphael  appears  superior. 
For  the  same  reason  Raphael's  Madonna  del  Foligno, 
or  his  Assumption  at  Dresden,  appear  more  perfect 
compositions  than  even  his  Transfiguration  in  the 
Vatican.  Claude's  landscapes  and  sea-pieces  in  the 
Doria  Palace,  as  well  as  one  or  two  in  the  National 
Gallery  of  London,  are  altogether  inimitable,  and, 
like  the  Salvators  in  the  Palazzo  Pitti  at  Florence, 
will  probably  never  be  equalled. 

Tivoli,  the  Alban  Mount,  the  ruins  of  Adrian's 
villa,  and  the  site  of  Horace's  villa  in  the  Apen- 
nines, are  places  to  which  every  traveller  is  con- 
ducted who  has  any  time  to  spend  in  Rome.  The 
romantic  beauties  of  the  Cascatelli,  surmounted  by 
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the  lofty  arches  of  Msecenas'svilla;  the  beautiful  temple 
of  the  Sibyl  perched  on  the  crag  above  the  cascade ; 
the  rugged  cliffs  on  which  the  town  stands,  with  the 
surrounding  hanging  woods,— form  a  charming  con- 
trast  to  the  level  deserted  expanse  of  the  Campagna. 
Association  gives  Tivoli  a  matchless  charm.  The 
works  of  genius  in  ancient  and  modem  times  by 
which  it  has  been  immortalised  rise  to  the  recollec- 
tion at  every  step.  Adrian  s  villa,  with  its  "  cento 
camere,''  its  forests  of  statues,  and  ivied  ruins ;  the 
Alban  Mount,  with  its  wooded  intricacies  and  classic 
steeps, — occupied  each  a  day ;  the  Tusculan  villa,  the 
Sabine  field,  were  successively  visited,  and  we  re- 
turned to  Rome  by  the  Lake  of  Nemi,  the  tombs  of 
the  Horatii,  and  the  Appian  Way,  repeating  Virgil 
and  Horace's  verses  at  every  step,  and  dreaming  of 
Livy's  immortal  episodes  in  early  Roman  story. 

But  periods  of  enchantment,  like  periods  of  mourn- 
ing, come  to  an  end ;  it  was  now  past  the  middle 
of  October,  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  shorten- 
ing day  reminded  one  of  the  necessity  of  hastening 
home.  Before  bidding  adieu  to  the  Eternal  City, 
however,  we  paid  a  visit  to  the  works  of  modern 
genius,  in  the  studios  of  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen. 
Canova  carried  the  representation  of  the  grace 
and  delicacy  of  the  female  figure  to  its  highest 
point,  and  many  of  his  statues  of  men  have  an 
imposing  air  of  dignity;  but  he  has  little  origin- 
ality, and  never  attained  the  full  command  of 
the  chisel.     His  finest  works  are  little  more   than 
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imitations  of  the  antique;  and  of  that  antique  it 
was  the  still  life  which  he  studied :  he  dreamt  of 
the  Apollo  Belvidere  and  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  but 
never  sought  to  emulate  the  "  Dying  Gladiator,"  the 
"Torso,"  or  the  sculptures  of  Phidiaa  on  the  Parthenon. 
Thorwaldaen  had  more  originality  of  conception  and 
vigour  of  execution  :  his  "Triumph  of  Alexander"  was 
a  revival  of  the  highest  style  of  art ;  it  was  the  liv- 
ing and  moving,  not  the  passive  figure,  wLich  he  por- 
trayed. His  basso-relievos  arc  among  the  finest  works 
of  modern  genius.  In  later  years  his  conceptions 
became  enfeebled,  and  he  sank  into  a  mere  imitation 
of  the  antique,  similar  to  that  which  has  stamped  a 
secondary  character  on  so  many  of  Canova's  works. 
The  study  of  the  antique  is  the  only  road  to  excel- 
lence ;  its  imitation  a  sure  path  to  mediocrity. 

The  evening  before  leaving  Rome  1  supped  with 
Canova.  Sir  Humphry  and  Lady  Davy  and  Captain 
Basil  Hall  formed  the  party.  It  was  one  of  the 
"  noctes  ccenjequc  Deftm "  which  occur  rarely  in 
the  course  of  life.  It  was  hard  to  say  whether  the 
English  philosopher  or  the  Italian  artist  was  the  more 
delightful.  The  simplicity  of  manner  by  which  both 
were  distinguished  is  the  invariable  mark  of  a  liigh 
class  of  intellect.  The  recollection  of  my  breakfast 
not  long  before  with  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and 
Jeffrey  recurred  to  my  mind ;  but  the  contrast  was 
all  to  the  advantage  of  the  Roman  party.  Canova  and 
Davy  each  sought  to  draw  out  the  other,  and  each 
seemed  forgetful  only  of  his  own  greatness.     Lady 
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Davy,  whose  vivacity  and  talents  were  well  known, 
gave  animation  and  sprightliness  to  the  conversa- 
tion, which  was  carried  on  chiefly  in  Italian,  and  no 
one  could  be  better  qualified  by  the  possession  of 
remarkable  talents  herself  to  draw  out  the  abilities 
of  others.  Canova's  expression  of  countenance  was 
charming;  it  was  distinguished  by  the  serene  con- 
templative aspect  of  a  pure  and  elevated  mind.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy's  countenance  was  less  ethereal,  but 
sweet  and  animated,  with  a  cast  of  thought  which 
bespoke  a  philosopher. 

The  conversation  turned  at  one  period  on  the  infe- 
riority of  Great  Britain  to  Italy  in  the  fine  arts — ^a 
fact  which  is  brought  painfully  home  to  the  mind  of 
every  candid  Englishman  who  passes  the  Alps.  ''You 
need  not  wonder,"  said  Canova,  **  at  that  inferiority 
in  one  respect;  it  is  the  price  you  pay  for  your 
superiority  in  others.  If  England  were  Italy,  Air 
Pitt  and  Mr  Fox  would  be  your  painters  and  sculp- 
tors, and  then  you  would  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  your  inferiority."  "  I  fear,"  replied  I,  "  we  can 
hardly  accept  so  flattering  an  apology.  Do  we  not 
find  in  other  countries  that  the  age  of  the  greatest 
excellence  in  one  department  has  been  that  of  similar 
eminence  in  all  the  others ;  that  they  have  all  ad- 
vanced abreast  ?  Was  not  the  age  of  Phidias  that 
of  Euripides,  Socrates,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and 
Pericles?  Ariosto  and  Tasso  were  the  contempor- 
aries of  Titian,  Albert  Dttrer,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Raphael ;  and  were  not  Alfieri  and  Botta  alive  at  the 
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same  time  with  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen  ^ "  Subse- 
quent reflection  and  experience  have  convinced  me 
that  I  was  right,  and  that  we  must  look  for  some 
other  cause  than  the  exclusive  direction  of  British 
talent  to  politics  and  the  Bar  for  our  inferiority  in 
the  fine  arts.  It  is  not  that  pictorial  genius  is  a 
fruit  only  of  the  south ;  the  examples  of  Reynolds 
and  Landseer  in  England,  of  Rubens,  Vandyck,  and 
Rembrandt  in  Flanders,  prove  the  contrary.  In  our 
own  times,  the  talent  for  description  has  shone  forth 
with  lustre  both  in  poetry  and  prose.  What  were 
Scott  and  Byron  but  painters  in  words  ?  The  true 
causes  of  our  inferiority  are  to  be  found  in  our  re- 
mote situation,  '*Penitus  divisos  orbe  Britannos," 
which  has  deprived  us  of  the  habitual  contempla- 
tion of  the  objects  of  ancient  excellence;  and  in 
the  natural  advantages  which,  by  turning  the  na- 
tional genius  to  manufactures  and  commerce,  has 
drawn  it  aside  from  higher  and  more  spiritual  arts. 

We  returned  to  Florence  by  Bolseno  and  Radico- 
fani,  amidst  torrents  of  rain,  and  thence  by  Pisa  and 
Lucca  to  the  sea- coast  at  La  Spezia.  In  passing 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  Val  d'Arno,  a  specimen 
was  exhibited  of  the  manner  in  which  parallel  roads, 
like  those  of  Glen  Roy  in  Scotland,  have  been  formed. 
The  recent  heavy  rains  had  flooded  the  river,  and 
caused  it  to  bring  down  a  mass  of  trees,  corn-sheaves, 
and  other  debris,  which,  forming  an  obstruction  in 
a  narrow  part  of  the  river,  made  it  regorge  and 
overflow  the  level  plain  on  either  side  to  the  foot  of 
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the  hSls.  The  aecidental  \mmer  haring  mt  length 
giren  waj  firom  the  inereasiiig  presBore  of  the  stremm^ 
the  aecmmihited  water  gat  Tent  mud  flowed  awm j ; 
but  two  panlld  mounds,  jn^eisety  sbnikr  to  those  of 
Glen  Bojr,  marked  tl^  snecessiTe  lerels  at  which  it 
had  stood,  eadi  for  a  coosiderahle  time,  during  the 
inundation. 

Pisa,  with  its  antique  edifices  and  hanging 
tower;  Lucca,  with  its  beautiful  bathsi,  embedded 
in  the  most  romantic  part  of  the  Apennines ;  Car- 
rara, with  its  Alpine  scenery,  and  marble  quarries  of 
dazzling  whiteness ;  and  Massa,  with  its  cool  stream 
and  umbrageous  retreats, — filled  us  in  succession 
with  delight.  The  luxuriant  olive-woods  covering  all 
the  slopes  in  this  delightful  region  in  those  lower 
hills  where  the  Apennines  sink  into  the  sea,  give  a 
peculiar  charm  to  this  scenery.  The  rains  had  now 
ceased,  but  left  their  traces  in  iunumerable  cascades 
that  glistened  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  and 
combined  with  the  brilliant  tints  of  autumn  to  render 
the  scene  peculiarly  delightful 

The  Gulf  of  La  Spezia,  surrounded  on  all  sides, 
save  the  narrow  inlet  which  connects  it  with  the 
Mediterranean,  by  olive-clad  hills,  interspersed  with 
smiling  villages  surmounted  by  graceful  spires,  ex- 
liibits  within  its  sheltered  haven  a  charming  speci- 
men of  Italian  scenery.  The  bold  rocky  promon- 
tories which  protect  it  from  the  external  surge, 
are  crowned  with  magnificent  castles.  We  set  sail 
from  La  Spezia  at  sunset,  and  reached  Genoa  the 
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following  morning  at  eight  o'clock.  The  torrents 
of  rain  which  had  recently  fallen  had  cleared  the 
atmosphere ;  the  sun  set  in  gold  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  MediterraoeaD,  and  hardly  had  his  failing 
beams  ceased  to  illumine  the  west,  when  the  moon 
rose  in  unclouded  lustre,  and  shed  a  mellow  but 
clear  light  over  the  eastern  hills.  The  castellated 
cUffs,  beneath  the  shade  of  which  we  emerged  from 
the  gulf  into  the  open  sea  ;  the  bold  rocks  which  we 
afterwards  skirted  rising  from  the  water's  edge,  and 
forming  the  wall,  as  it  were,  of  the  Apennines;  the 
narrow  ravines  in  that  mountain  barrier,  and  its 
distant  summits, — all  appeared  clearly  defined  in  the 
bright  moonlight  of  an  Italian  night.  The  breeze 
which,  during  the  night,  blew  from  the  land,  was 
charged,  even  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two,  with 
the  fragrance  of  innumerable  tiowers,  recalling  the 
deseriptiona  I  had  read  of  the  perfumed  gales  which 
Columbus  met  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  and 
which  induced  his  ardent  imagination,  fraught  with 
Scriptural  imagery,  to  suppose  that  he  was  approach- 
ing the  mouth  of  the  great  river  which  flowed  west- 
ward from  the  fountains  of  Paradise. 

We  returned  from  Genoa  by  the  Boehetta  pass, 
Novi  (where  I  again  visited  the  field  of  battle),  Aeti, 
Turin,  and  Mont  Cenis  to  Lyons,  In  crossing  the 
Alps  by  this  pass,  I  became  convinced  that  Hannibal 
traversed  them  by  this  route.  A  white  rock  is  to  be 
seen  on  the  little  plain,  shut  in  by  snowy  alps,  at  the 
summit,  corresponding  exactly  to  the  "  XeuKoi-  -atTpov  " 
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mentioned  by  Polybiua.  The  rocky  descent  to  the  val- 
ley of  Sasa,  formerly  accomplished  by  a  slide  in  sledges 
like  that  in  the  **  Montagnes  Rosses/'  now  traTersed 
with  so  mnch  caution  by  the  winding  modem  road, 
may  be  the  scene  of  the  celebrated,  perhaps  fabulous^ 
story  of  the  melting  of  the  rocks  with  Tin^ar ;  while 
from  the  summit  of  the  pass,  and  ii  alone  in  this 
part  of  the  Alps,  the  plains  of  Piedmont  are  distinctly 
visible,  and  the  address  of  the  Carthaginian  general 
to  his  troops^  on  showing  them  the  theatre  of  their 
future  victories,  becomes  not  only  possible  but  pro- 
bable. I  took  a  sketch  of  the  view  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pass  down  the  valley  of  Susa,  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  which  not  only  the  plain  of  Pied- 
mont but  the  Apennines  beyond  appear.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  Hannibal,  after  leaving 
the  Rhone,  came  up  the  valley  of  the  Drance;  the 
only  point  of  doubt  is  whether,  after  passing  Mont- 
milian,  he  went  straight  on  up  the  stream  which 
leads  to  the  Little  St  Bernard,  or  turned  to  the  right 
and  followed  the  course  of  the  vaUey  of  St  Jean  de 
Maurienne  to  the  foot  of  Mont  Cenis.  After  passing 
bothy  the  latter  appears  to  me  the  more  probable; 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  its  having  been  from  time 
immemorial  the  great  pass  from  Piedmont  to  that 
part  of  Gaul,  and  by  the  narrow  defiles  below  St 
Jean  de  Maurienne  corresponding  precisely  to  the 
rocky  gorges  in  which  the  Carthaginian  general 
sustained  such  dreadful  losses  while  combating  the 
mountaineers,  in  threading  his  way  up  the  mountains. 
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The  pass  of  Jlont  Cenis  from  Suaa  to  Chambery  is 
two  days'  journey,  even  by  the  present  admirable 
road  which  the  world  owes  to  Napoleon ;  a.nd  in 
point  of  continued  and  sustained  interest  it  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  the  Spliigen,  the  St 
Gotbard,  or  the  Simplon.  But  no  part  of  it  ap- 
proaches in  sublimity  to  the  long  and  narrow  ra\'ine 
which  the  road  follows  from  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain of  Simplon  to  Duomo  d'OssoIa.  The  defile 
below  St  Jean  de  Mamienne,  however,  may  justly 
claim  a  place  next  to  that  exquisite  Alpine  pass. 
The  scenery  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  more 
sublime,  from  the  anowy  heights  on  either  side  rising 
more  abruptly  from  the  plain.  The  descent  to  Italy, 
if  not  ao  picturesque,  is  more  imposing,  for  it  is  per- 
formed, not  in  a  cleft  in  the  mountains  thirty  miles 
in  length  beside  a  torrent  winding  in  its  bottom,  but 
on  its  bare  and  rocky  face,  in  a  descent  of  eight 
miles,  near  a  roaring  stream  which  descends  in  an 
almost  constant  cataract,  with  the  Falls  of  Susa  and 
plains  of  Italy  generally  visible  at  a  great  deptli 
below.  In  this  respect  Mont  Cenis  resembles  more 
nearly  the  passage  of  the  Spliigen  with  the  rapid 
descent  down  the  slopes  of  the  Cardinal  on  the 
Italian  side.  But  the  defiles  to  the  north  of  the 
mountain,  though  highly  picturesque,  will  bear  no 
comparison  with  the  gorge  of  the  Via  Mala  formed 
by  the  passage  of  the  Rhine  through  the  rocky  bar- 
rier above  Tusis. 

After  leaving  Chambery  we  descended  into  the 
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level  country  of  Dauphiny  by  the  pass  of  Echelles. 
My  companions  being  worn  oat  with  romantic 
scenery,  could  not  be  induced  to  make  any  further 
deviation  from  the  great  road,  and  continued  their 
journey  on  to  Lyons ;  but  I  knew  that  the  Grande 
Chartreuse  was  at  no  great  distance,  and  resolved  to 
make  an  effort  to  see  it.  Accordingly  I  hired  a 
horse  and  guide,  and  set  out  alone  for  the  convent — 
which  is  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  post-house  of 
Echelles — at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 

The  first  five  miles  is  over  the  plain  which  runs 
level  and  cultivated  up  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains. When  you  enter  the  gorge  a  small  lake  ap- 
pears at  the  foot  of  the  wooded  rocks,  after  skirting 
which,  between  its  margin  and  the  precipice,  you 
turn  to  the  right  and  enter  a  dark  ravine  which  per- 
forates the  huge  barrier.  An  old  archway,  spanning 
the  narrow  space  between  the  rocks  and  the  torrent 
which  roars  at  their  foot,  marks  the  entry  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  convent.  For  the  next  six  miles  the 
scenery  is  magnificent.  The  path  winds  by  the  side 
of  a  torrent  which  descends  in  successive  rapids  or 
falls  through  the  shades  of  a  forest  of  beech  and  oak. 
Higher  up,  the  steep  and  precipitous  sides  of  the 
valley  are  formed  by  bold  faces  of  rock,  the  light 
tint  of  which  is  finely  contrasted  with  the  sombre 
colour  of  the  fir  and  pine  which  have  taken  root  in 
their  inaccessible  ledges.  Highest  of  all,  three  or  four 
thousand  feet  above,  lofty  and  fantastic  peaks,  or  vast 
walls  like  the  ruined  castles  of  giants,  stand  forth 
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in  naked  majesty  dearly  defined  against  the  clear 
blue  of  heaven.  Crosses  and  little  chapels  are  placed 
frequently  during  the  ascent  on  projecting  eminences 
or  in  sheltered  dells,  as  if  to  mark  the  sway  of  religion 
in  those  solitudes,  or  lead  the  mind  to  the  feelings 
of  devotion  which  the  near  contemplation  of  the 
greatest  works  of  nature  is  fitted  to  iuspire.  It  was 
on  the  26th  October  that  I  visited  this  matchless 
scenery :  the  sky  was  serene,  the  sun  bright,  and 
his  rays  poured  over  the  magnificent  forests  which 
clothed  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountains,  and  lighted 
up  their  autumnal  tints.  I  went  along  repeating 
Gray's  noble  Ode  on  the  Approach  to  the  Chartreuse, 
which  so  happily  expresses  the  inspiration  of  the 
scene,  and  had  thrilled  through  my  heart  from  my 
earliest  years.^  Two  miles  before  reaching  the  con- 
vent you  turn  sharp  to  the  left,  and  ascending  to 
a  great  height  by  a  winding  path,  emerge  into  the 
open  slopes  of  the  mountains  above.  There,  at  the 
height  of  4500  feet,  amidst  sloping  meadows  and 
at  the  foot  of  fir-clad  peaks,  the  convent  is  placed. 
I  received  a  hospitable  welcome  from  the  monks,  and 
after  dinner  returned  by  the  same  route  to  Echelles, 
from  whence  I  continued  my  journey  by  Pont  Beau- 
voisin  to  Lyons,  which,  by  travelling  all  night,  I 
reached  next  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  before  either 
of  my  companions  was  up. 

^  '*  PnBsentiorem  et  conspicimiu  Deum, 
Per  invias  rupea,  fera  per  juga, 
Clivoeque  preruptos  Bonantes 
Inter  a<^ua8,  nemonunque  nocUm." 


\..^ .. 
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From  Lyons  we  returned  as  rapidly  as  possible  by 
Mont  Tarare,  Roanne,  and  Moulins^  to  Paris^  and 
thence  to  London.  In  crossing  the  former  range  of 
mountains  I  gazed  long  at  the  Alps — then  glittering 
in  their  rich  wintry  garb  in  all  the  splendour  of  an 
autumnal  day — from  the  same  spot  whence  I  had  first 
seen  them  two  years  before.  The  stupendous  barrier 
which  then  rose  in  awful  and  seemingly  unapproach- 
able sublimity  had  now  become  familiar.  I  had 
crossed  it  in  several  directions ;  its  snows  and  glaciers 
were  in  some  degree  known :  I  could  distinguish  on 
the  slopes  of  Mont  Blanc,  which  towered  over  all  the 
surrounding  heights,  the  passes  by  which  I  had 
myself  made  the  circuit  of  the  mountain.  I  con- 
fessed that  the  reality  of  nature  had  in  this  instance 
much  exceeded  the  anticipations  I  had  formed  of 
it.  The  Alps  had  far  transcended  all  that  my  ardent 
imagination  had  conceived.  The  infinite  variety 
which  their  mountains  exhibit,  the  blending  of  the 
sublime  and  the  beautiful  which  they  present  at 
every  step ;  the  exquisite  combination  which  nature 
alone  can  exhibit,  of  the  most  perfect  finishing  in 
detail  with  the  most  powerful  generality  of  effect, 
render  them  unique  in  European  scenery.  All  the 
rest,  even  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Apennines,  which 
justly  claim  the  second  place,  fade  into  insignifi- 
cance in  comparison.  He  who  would  acquire  a 
taste  for  the  choicest  beauties  of  nature,  and  open 
in  his  mind  a  vein  of  the  purest  and  most  delici- 
ous enjoyment,  should  devote  every  vacant  hour, 
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when  youth  renders  fatigue  a  pleasure,  to  the  study 
of  Switzerland. 

During  this  long  journey  in  the  end  of  autumn 
from  Lyons  to  London,  I  was  much  impressed  by  the 
talent  and  conversation  of  Captain  Basil  Hall.  As 
we  were  anxious  to  get  on  rapidly,  and  I  had  trav- 
eUed  the  road  before,  we  were  in  the  carriage  eveiy 
morning  at  four,  and  went  on  till  nine  at  night. 
Thi.  lited  .eveL  day.,  independent  of  a  tew  Ij,' 
rest  in  Paris ;  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time 
our  conversation  never  flagged,  nor  did  I  experi- 
ence a  moment's  weariness.  He  had  inherited 
from  his  father  and  mother,^  in  both  of  whose 
families  talent  had  long  been  remarkable,  strong 
natural  abilities;  and  though  he  had  not  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  a  university  education,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  been  sent  to  sea  at  thirteen,  yet 
he  had  supplied  this  defect  in  a  surprising  man- 
ner by  observation  and  conversation.  His  thirst  for 
knowledge  led  him  to  inquire  minutely  into  the 
circumstances,  manners,  and  institutions  of  every 
country  which  he  visited  ;  his  acuteness  gave  him  an 
extraordinary  power  of  discovering  everywhere  the 
persons  from  whom  such  information  could  best  be 
obtained.  The  chances  of  his  profession  had  already 
led  him  into  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe, — he 
had  visited  America,  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  India, 
and  China,  besides  almost  all  the  naval  stations  of 

'  Sir  James  Hall,  a  distinguished  geologist,  and  Lady  Helen  HaU, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk. 
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Europe,  and  he  had  recently  returned  from  Loo- 
Choo,  of  which  he  had  published  a  very  interesting 
account  The  celebrity  acquired  by  this  work  had 
rendered  him  a  decided  lion  the  season  before  in 
London  society ;  and  thus  his  acquaintance  with 
people  of  distinction  in  this  country,  equalled  that 
which  he  had  already  acquired  and  turned  to  such 
good  account  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  These 
great  advantages,  joined  to  a  graphic  power  of  de- 
scription, extraordinary  quickness  of  observation, 
and  great  talents  for  conversation,  rendered  him  a 
delightful  companion.  His  temper  was  naturally 
passionate,  which  the  habits  of  despotic  command  at 
sea  had  tended  to  increase;  but  he  was  generous, 
had  no  rancour  in  his  disposition,  and  when  the  fit 
was  over,  his  smile  was  like  the  sun  emerging  from 
the  clouds. 

Such  was  the  eagerness  for  information  with  which 
Basil  Hall  was  animated,  that  he  sought  it  at  all 
hands,  and  often  without  due  consideration  of  the 
sources  from  which  it  was  derived.  So  intense  was 
the  ardour  of  his  mind  that  it  often  led  him  to  hurry 
to  conclusions  without  sufiicient  regard  to  the  pre- 
mises on  which  they  were  founded.  He  was  thus 
perpetuaUy  deceived  as  to  the  real  character  even 
of  what  fell  under  his  own  observation,  and  hence 
his  descriptions  of  distant  countries  are  often  tinged 
with  the  colours  of  romance.  On  his  return  from 
Loo -Choo  he  visited  Napoleon  in  St  Helena,  by 
whom  he  was  very  kindly  received ;  but  the  experi- 
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enced  emperor  at  once  saw  through  the  illusions 
under  which  he  laboured.  He  represented  the  in- 
habitants of  those  primitive  islands  as  without  either 
arms  or  money.  *'  How,  then,"  said  Napoleon,  "  do 
they  make  war  ?  "  "  How,''  said  Mr  Vansittart,^ 
when  he  gave  the  same  account  to  him,  *'do  they 
pay  their  taxes  V^  Subsequently  he  visited  South 
America  when  in  insurrection  against  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Spaniards;  and  his  ardent  mind,  in- 
flamed with  the  popular  enthusiasm,  saw  the  revolu- 
tion there  in  those  brilliant  but  deceptive  colours 
which,  published  to  the  world  in  his  account  of  his 
voyage  to  South  America,  powerfully  contributed  to 
diffuse  those  extravagant  ideas  which  afterwards  ter- 
minated in  such  disaster  both  for  the  New  World 
and  the  British  empire.  Captain  Hall  repeatedly 
expressed  to  me  in  subsequent  years,  with  his  usual 
candour,  his  conviction  that  "  he  was  all  wrong  in 
his  account  of  South  America;''  and  he  regretted 
the  share  he  had  had  in  augmenting  the  general 
delusion  on  the  subject. 

^  Then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

*  I  received  these  two  characteristic  anecdotes  from  Captain  Hall 
himself. 
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of  the  stroDg  bent  to  the  fine  arts  which  my  mind 
had  received,  as  well  from  natural  inclination  as 
from  my  repeated  visits  to  the  classic  regions  of 
Southern  Europe.  I  wrote  two  papers  in  '  Black- 
wood's Magazine '  on  the  Kestoration  of  the  Par- 
thenon in  the  National  Monument  of  Edinburgh,' 
which  contributed  much  to  produce  the  noble  but 
unfinished  structure  which  now  adorns  the  Calton 
Hill  in  that  city ;  one  on  the  Musical  Festival  held 
there  in  October  1919;*  one  on  the  Manners  and 
Character  of  the  Tyrolese ;  ^  one  on  Robert  Bruce, 
occasioned  by  the  recent  discovery  of  his  remains 
Id  the  Church  of  Dunfermline  in  Scotland;*  one  on 
the  proposed  Monument  to  Lord  Melville  in  Ediu- 
burgh,  in  which  an  imitation  of  the  Pillar  of  Trajan, 
and  its  erection  in  the  centre  of  St  Andrew  Square, 
was  strongly  urged,  and  which  had  the  effect  of 
bringing  about  the  column  there,  which  is  now 
80  great  an  ornament  to  the  Scottish  metropolis ;  ^ 

'  'Blackwood's  Magaiino,'  July  1819,  vol.  v.  p.  377,  anJ  November 
1819,  vol.  vi.  p.  137.  Part  of  the  first  of  these  articleB,  combined  with 
one  which  I  wrote  inJuly  1623  on  the  same  eubjeet  for  the 'Edinburgh 
Review,'  were  nfterworda  published  in  my  '  Miscellaneous  Essays,' 

*  "  Observstions  on  the  Edinburgh  Musical  Festival,"  '  Blackwood's 
Uagazine,'  November  1819,  p.  183.  The  greater  part  of  this  paper 
was  Teprinted  under  the  title  "  Sacred  and  National  Music,"  in  my 
'  MiBcellaneoua  Essays.' 

' '  Blackwood's  Mngodne,'  September  1819,  vol.  v.  p.  643.  This 
paper  appeared  afterwords  entire  in  my  '  Miscelluneouii  Essays.' 

'"On  the  Discovery  of  He  Remains  of  Robert  Bruce,"  'Black- 
wood's Magazine,'  December  I8I0,  vol.  vL  p.  297.  This  paper  was 
reprinted  almost  entire  in  my  '  Miscellaneous  Essays.' 

'  "  On  the  Proposed  Monument  to  Lord  Melville,"  '  Blackwood's 
Magasine,'  Fcbruarj-  1820,  vol  vi.  p.  502. 
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aad  oae  on  die  dttrartrr  of  Geoi^ge  IIT.,  wlio 
Ea^  jma^  died,  sad  wUA  nynd  m  &e  ^Seols 
3IawKv'  of  wUck  BT  fiitko's  valMd  friend 
flwi  eoDeaigw,  &e  Ber.  Robot  MoRhead,  aas  tbcn 
editflr.^  Ahlioag^  the  greato* aHiiibcr of  Aese  essays 
treie  oo  the  fine  arts,  yet  &e  beat  of  my  mind  to 
Idstonr  or  Ustorical  description  bad  now  become 
apparent:  the  paper  oo  Robert  Bniee  expceaoed 
opinions  oo  the  effects  of  his  Tictories  on  the  sub- 
sequent condition  of  the  Scottish  pecqile;  that  on 
George  IIL  delineates  his  character  nearly  as  it 
was  afterwards  given  in  my  '  History  of  Eorope ; '  * 
and  in  the  *  Manners  and  Character  of  the  Tyn^ese ' 
is  to  be  foond  a  oonsideraUe  part  of  the  description 
of  that  interesting  people  which  appeared  in  the 
same  work.* 

The  close  of  the  year  1819  was  marked  by  the 
next  breach  in  oar  family  circle.  My  sister,  Mrs 
Grerard,  had  gone  to  Switzerland  with  her  husband 
and  family,  when  in  the  coarse  of  the  joamey  her 
youngest  child  was  seized  with  tjrphus  fever.  The 
infant  recovered;  bat  the  mother  in  attending  on 
her,  as  my  sister  Eliza  had  done  on  her  sister,  took 
the  infection,  and  died  at  Lausanne  on  the  28th 
November.  Thus  both  my  sisters  fell  victims  to  the 
same  pestilence,  taken  in  the  same  way,  during  their 
courageous  discharge  of  domestic  duty.     The  life  of 

»  "On  the  Do-ath  of  George  III.j'^'ScoU  Magazine,'  Feb.  1820. 
•  See  Hiiitory  of  Europe,  cbap.  Ll,  vol.  YiiL  p.  32. 
'  See  Hi«itory  of  Europe,  chap.  Iv.,  voL  viL  p.  3SS. 
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a  woman  is,  or  at  least  should  be,  made  up  of  home 
duties  and  home  enjoyments;  if  the  latter  are  to  be 
cut  short,  it  cannot  be  in  a  nobler  cause  than  in  the 
discharge  of  the  former.  My  father  and  mother 
were  grievously  stunned  by  the  blow,  for  it  deprived 
them  of  a  favourite  daughter  in  the  bloom  of  life, 
and  in  the  midst  of  her  most  important  maternal 
cares.  But  they  recovered  sooner  than  they  hnd 
done  from  the  loss  of  my  sister  in  1812.  The  first 
chasm  in  a  family  circle  is  the  most  grievous 
wound;  it  makes  such  an  aperture  that  subse- 
quent losses  slip  through  with  less  observation. 
Increasing  years  and  absence  of  beloved  ones  are 
fitted  by  Providence  in  mercy  to  soften  such  inev- 
itable separations ;  for  the  first  insensibly  detaches 
the  heart  from  a  world  where  so  many  of  its  ties 
have  been  broken — the  second  familiarises  the  mind 
with  the  want  of  one  who  has  gone  before,  and  leads 
it  to  lean  on  the  hope  of  a  future  reunion  beyond  the 
grave. 

In  the  years  1819  and  1820,  I  commenced  for  the 
first  time  the  formation  of  regular  collections  of  lief- 
erences  from  the  diflerent  books  which  I  was  in 
the  course  of  reading.  It  is  not  so  much  what 
we  do  not  read,  as  what  we  lose  of  former  reading, 
that  occasions  our  intellectual  weakness.  If  the 
sum  total  of  what  every  person  of  common  informa- 
tion has  read  at  one  time  or  another  of  his  life  were 
to  be  preserved  and  put  together,  it  would  form  a 
rc-spectablc   stock    of  knowledge.      If  it   has   been 
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directed  chiefly  to  one  object,  it  would  give  him  a 
marked  superiority  in  that  particular.  Desultray 
study,  directed  to  no  one  object,  but  to  many 
objects  in  succession,  all  of  which  it  has  touched, 
without  mastering  any,  is  the  great  impediment  to 
useful  or  available  acquisition.  Whenever  a  passage 
particularly  struck  me  in  any  author  I  read,  as 
having  a  bearing  on  a  subject  I  was  interested 
in,  I  marked  down  on  a  sheet  of  paper  the  author, 
volume,  and  page,  with  the  idea  or  reflection  it 
contained. 

In  this  manner,  and  with  the  reference-sheet  lying 
by  my  side,  I  began  in  good  earnest  a  course  of 
historical  reading.  Gibbon,  Hume,  and  Robertson's 
*  Charles  V.'  were  read  with  care  for  the  third  time  ; 
Hallam's  '  Middle  Ages '  gave  me  equal  instruction 
and  pleasure — ^his  'Constitutional  History,'  over^ 
whelmed  under  a  load  of  antiquarian  details,  appeared 
less  interesting.  I  read  again  the  principal  parts 
of  Sismondi's  *  Italian  Republics,'  and  the  whole  of 
his  '  Littdrature  du  midi  de  I'Europe.'  Machiavelli's 
Discord  on  Livy  were  carefully  studied,  and  innu- 
merable references  to  their  profound  reflections  col- 
lected. The  ancient  historians  again,  as  in  early 
years,  fascinated  me  by  their  beauty  and  instructed 
me  by  their  wisdom.  Livy,  Xenophon,  and  Hero- 
dotus charmed  me  by  their  episodes  and  the  magic 
of  their  language ;  but  it  was  in  Sallust,  Tacitoa, 
and  Thucydides  that  I  found  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  passages  to  mark  for  reference,  and  of 
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profound  reflections  to  record  in  the  memory.  The 
two  former  have  always  appeared  to  me  the  most 
profound  historians  of  antiquity,  and  the  destruction 
of  a  large  part  of  their  works  the  greatest  literary 
loss  we  have  to  deplore. 

These  varied  historical  studies  led  me  to  begin 
the  composition  of  a  work  in  which  I  sood  made  some 
progress.  It  was  at  first  meant  as  a  chapter  to 
my  Population,  but  it  soon  expanded  beyond  such 
limits.  It  was  intended  to  illustrate  the  effect  of 
general  thought  and  instruction  in  coercing  or  cor- 
recting the  errors  of  particular  sects  in  religion,  or  of 
classes  and  interests  in  society.  I  thought  that  the 
manifold  evils  which  had  in  every  age  afflicted  the 
world  were  to  be  traced  to  the  power  accidentally,  or 
perhaps  inevitably,  acquired  at  particular  times  by 
a  limited  class  in  society,  and  that  the  remedy  for 
these  evils  lay  in  the  simultaneous  activity  and  power 
of  other  classes.  Thus  each,  though  sufficiently 
inclined  to  tyrannise  or  run  into  excess  in  its  own 
department  or  sphere  of  power,  would  be  checked 
and  restrained  by  the  simultaneous  operation  of  the 
same  desires  in  other  classes  or  interests,  equally 
roused  into  political  and  intellectual  activity  ;  and  in 
the  collision  of  mutual  ambition  or  jealousy  would 
be  found  security  against  flagrant  injustice  or  op- 
pression in  an^  quarter.  In  the  education  and 
mental  activity  of  the  people  there  appeared  to  be 
the  only  durable  barrier  against  the  encroachment 
or  tyranny  of  nobles ;  in  the  energy,  property,  and 
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talents  of  the  nobles,  tlie  most  eflfectnal  security 
against  the  ambition  or  rices  of  the  populace.     The 
weight  and  authority  of  an  EstaUished  Chnich  was 
the  fly-wheel  to  steady  the  vehement   action   of 
religions  schism ;  the  efforts  and  activity  of  Dis- 
senters a  great  security  against  the  oppression,  or  an 
antidote  to  the  slumbers,  of  the  Establishment     I 
made  considerable  progress  in  the  work,  nearly  every 
sentence  being  the  result  of  a  £ict  collected  in  my 
previous  historical  reading,  and  supported  by  refer- 
ences to  it     There  was  much  truth,  I  still  think, 
in  these  speculations;  and  possibly  the  only  effec- 
tual remedy  for  the  evils  which  afflict  society  is  to 
be  found  in  such  a  system  of  mutual  check  and 
coercion,    springing    from    universal    intelligence ; 
but  I  did  not  at  that  time  sufficiently  appreciate 
the  incessant  operation  of  the  selfishness  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  human  heart,  in  all  classes  and  in 
all   ages,  in  thwarting  designs  for  social  improve- 
ment    On  this  account  the  work  is  unfit  for  publi- 
cation, though  it  afforded  a  useful  exercise  for  my 
earlier  years. 

At  this  period  my  reading  first  began  to  be  sys- 
tematically directed  towards  the  Continental  wars 
following  on  the  French  Revolution.  I  had  always, 
as  these  went  on,  taken  a  keen  interest  in  them, 
wliicli  the  sight  of  the  Allied  armies  in  Paris  in 
1 8 1 4,  as  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  numerous 
fields  of  battle  I  had  since  visited,  had  strongly  con- 
firmed.     This  interest  was  now  increased  by  the 
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publication  of  the  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  by  Mon- 
tholon  and  by  Gourgaud,  and  the  account  of  his 
conversations  by  Las  Cases.  I  cannot  describe  the 
impression  which  those  most  interesting  works  pro- 
duced on  my  mind.  From  the  outset  I  never  had 
a  doubt  of  their  authenticity  ;  and  constantly  replied 
to  the  numerous  persons  who  at  first  hesitated  to 
give  credit  to  them  from  an  apprehension  of  being 
taken  in,  "  If  these  Memoirs  are  not  genuine,  tv!0 
Napolemis  must  have  existed  at  the  same  time  in 
the  world,  and  it  is  not  very  probable  that  that  was 
the  case."  About  the  same  time  I  read  Jomini's 
'  Histoire  des  Guerres  de  la  Revolution'  in  sixteen 
volumes,  his  'Graudes  Operations  Militaires'  in  three, 
and  his  '  Vie  de  Napoleon '  in  four,  as  well  as  the 
Archduke  Charles's  '  Strategic,'  or  account  oF  the 
campaign  in  Germany  in  1796,  in  three  volumes. 
From  these  studies  I  derived  one  important  advan- 
tage, which  was  of  the  greatest  service  in  the  com- 
position of  my  History :  I  learned  to  think  for 
myself  on  military  subjects,  and  to  disregard  the 
supposed  limitation  of  the  power  of  understanding 
them  to  military  men. 

The  close  of  the  year  1819  and  the  whole  of  1820 
were  marked  by  an  unusual  and  alarming  ferment 
in  the  minds  of  men  on  political  subjects  over  all 
Europe.  The  revolutions  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples, 
and  Piedmont,  though  leading  to  no  beneficial  or 
durable  result,  were  sutficient  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  the  democratic  party  in   this   country,   already 
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suffidentlT  excited  br  the  eommetcal  diatieaB  oon- 
aeqiieiit  on  the  sodden  oMitTMtkm  of  the  coivaiGy 
by  the  &tal  bill  of  1S19  compeDing  the  Buik  <tf 
England  to  resume  payments  in  qiede.  Qaeen 
Gsndine's  trial  fanned  the  onben  into  a  flame,  and 
excited  soch  tnmnlts  and  disaflfectian  thioiighoiit 
the  eoontzy  as  led  to  a  serious  insmxeetiim  in  the 
west  of  Scotland  in  March  1820,  veD  known  diere 
by  the  name  <tf  the  Radical  war.  Yolnntaer  and 
yeomaniy  corps  were  eveiy  where  raised — admira- 
Ue  ofganisatioDS,  effecting  m<»e  bj  mocal  infloenee 
than  physical  force,  and  which  in  an  evfl  hour  the 
popohu*  ciy  fcNT  economy  and  party  Tiews  of  sab- 
sequent  administrations  led  them  in  great  part  to 
disband.  I  joined  in  Norember  1819  the  regiment 
of  gentlemen  infantry  Tolonteos  raised  in  £din* 
boT]^,  and  continued  with  them  till  April  1821» 
when  1  entered  the  Yeomaniy  CaTaliy  as  a  jwivate 
in  die  Edinburgh  troop  of  the  Mid-Lothian  Horsey 
in  which  I  continued  many  year&  Both  services^ 
eq)eciaUy  the  latter,  afforded  me  great  pleasore^ 
and  no  small  instruction.  Mr  Gibbon  says  that 
he  found  his  bloodless  campaigns  with  die  Hamp* 
shire  Militia  of  no  small  service  in  recounting  the 
exploits  of  the  Soman  legions;  and  I  can  with 
safety  assert  that  my  service  in  the  Grenadiers  for 
two^  and  in  the  Yeomaniy  CSavalry  for  three  yeara^ 
was  of  the  utmost  value  in  enabling  me  to  appre- 
ciate and  describe  the  campaigns  of  Napoleon  and 
Wellington. 
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The  Edinburgh  squadron  at  that  time  was  100 
strong.  As  the  troopers  all  rode  their  own  horses, 
and  the  expense  of  serving  in  the  ranks  was  at 
least  ten  times  the  pay  received,  they  of  course 
were  all  young  men  in  easy  circumstances,  most 
of  them  gentlemen  by  birth  and  education.  When 
I  look  back  on  the  companions  who  then  shared 
with  me  the  mimic  war  on  Portobello  sands,  where 
our  drills,  generally  of  six  hours'  each,  took  place,  I 
see  many  who  have  risen  to  eminence,  and  fully 
justified  the  high  expectations  then  formed  of  their 
abilities.  My  right-hand  man  in  the  front  rank  for 
long  was  J.  Gibson  Loekhart ;  my  old  friend  Patrick 
Tytler  was  one  of  the  beat  horsemen  among  our 
carabineers ;  Francis  Grant,  since  so  distinguished 
in  the  art  of  painting,  rode  within  two  of  me,  and 
John  Hope,  afterwards  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  occasion- 
ally joined  our  ranks.  Tytler  and  Grant  and  my- 
self were  always  in  the  same  lodgings  in  Mussel- 
burgh during  our  permanent  duty,  and  a  moat 
joyous  party  we  formed.  Loekhart  and  Tytler, 
whose  convivial  gifts  were  equal  to  their  descriptive 
talents,  were  the  life  and  soul  of  the  troop.  Their 
songs  made  for  the  occasion,  at  once  brilliant  and 
humorous,  diffused  universal  delight ;  and  when  the 
lives  of  these  eminent  men  come  to  be  written,  no 
slight  indications  of  their  genius  will  be  found  in 
the  songs  of  the  Musselburgh  mess-room.' 

I  Such  was  the  state  of  buoyant  healtb  which  youth  and  «xcil«- 
meot  produced  in  us  all  at  that  time,  that  in  Jul;  18SI,  Qnut  and 
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During  those  two  years  I  resumed  and  vigorously 
prosecuted  my  favourite  amusement  of  drawing.  I 
had  assiduously  taken  sketches  throughout  my  travels 
both  abroad  and  in  the  British  Islands ;  and  when  in 
the  Alps,  there  was  hardly  a  day  in  which  I  did  not 
transfer  ten  or  twelve  scenes  to  my  drawing-book. 
These  sketches  were  mere  outlines,  and  often  very 
slight,  but  they  were  sufficient  to  recall  the  scene. 
It  became  an  interesting  occupation  on  my  return 
home  to  make  finished  drawings  from  a  few  of  my 
immense  collection  of  sketches,  already  many  thou- 
sand in  number;  and  whenever  vacation  returned, 
and  I  could  find  leisure,  I  devoted  two  or  three  hours 
a-day  to  that  fascinating  amusement.  I  was  in  no 
danger  now  of  falling  into  the  error  of  my  youthful 
years  which  Mr  Henning  had  so  kindly  corrected : 
the  risk  lay  in  another  quarter.  The  long  habit 
of  drawing  from  nature  in  outline,  without  either 
shading  or  colouring,  the  magnificent  scenes  in  the 
Alps  and  the  Apennines  which  had  occupied  my 
pencil,  the  inimitable  remains  of  art  which  had 
awakened  my  admiration  in  the  Italian  cities,  had 
so  riveted  my  attention  to  accuracy  of  drawing,  and 
the  correct  delineation  of  forms,  that  I  had  come  to 
be  unduly  inattentive  to  shading  and   colouring. 

I,  after  a  drill  of  ax.  hoars  on  Portobello  sands,  dined  at  the  mess  ; 
drove  to  Hopetoun  House,  a  distance  of  twenty-one  miles,  to  a  ball  at 
Lady  Hopetoun's ;  danced  all  night ;  drove  back  and  reached  our  lodg- 
ings in  Musselburgh  at  eight  next  morning ;  bathed  in  the  sea,  and 
went  to  another  six  hours*  drill  without  either  being  in  bed  or  experi- 
encing the  least  fatigue. 
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Not  that  I  did  not  fully  appreciate  breadth  of 
shadow  and  unity  of  effect  in  the  works  of  others, 
but  in  my  own  pencil-drawings,  accuracy  of  outline 
and  minuteness  of  finishing  were  too  exclusively 
attended  to.  Inattention  to  form  or  drawing  was 
insupportable  to  me ;  but  though  fully  aware  of  the 
value  of  breadth  of  effect,  I  did  not  sufficiently 
devote  myself  to  it,  from  a  desire  to  shirk  the  la- 
bour with  which  covering  nine-tenths  of  the  paper 
with  shades  of  different  depth  was  necessarily  at- 
tended. Thus  my  drawings,  though  very  accurate 
in  outline,  and  occasionally  highly  finished  in  detail, 
had  often  a  spotty  appearance,  and  usually  were  de- 
ficient in  general  effect 

In  the  autumn  of  1819  I  went  the  North  Circuit 
with  John  Hope,  who  was  then  advocate -depute,^ 
and  took  me  with  him  in  lus  carriage.  We  went  by 
Dunkeld  and  Killiecrankie  over  Corryarrick  to  Fort 
Augustus,  and  thence  by  Loch  Ness  to  Inverness, 
where  the  assizes  first  met.  In  this  way  I  visited 
some  of  the  finest  mountain  scenery  in  Scotland. 
I  had  seen  nearly  the  whole  of  it  before,  in  1811 
and  1815;  but  I  found  with  pleasure  that,  so  far 

1  The  advocates-depute  or  Crown  counsel  in  Scotland  are  barristers 
appointed  by  the  Lord  Advocate  to  assist  him  in  the  laborious  duty  of 
prosecuting  criminals  over  the  whole  country.  They  at  that  period 
were  three  in  number,  and  drew  the  whole  indictments  as  well  as  con- 
ducted all  the  trials  ;  the  Lord  Advocate  or  Solicitor-Qeneral  only  ap- 
pearing at  the  more  important  ones  in  Edinburgh,  and  never  on  the 
circuit.  It  is  the  first  important  step  in  official  promotion,  and  is 
generally  a  prelude  to  the  offices  of  Solicitor-General,  Lord  Advocate, 
and  the  Bench,  or  a  sheriffship. 
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from  the  Scotch  scenery  appearing  less  beautiful  from 
my  having  been  habituated  to  contemplate  nature  on 
a  much  grander  scale,  the  effect  was  the  reverse.    I 
was  now  much  more  alive  to  the  beauty  of  the  fine 
scenery  in  the  Highlands  than  when  I  first  saw  it. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  to  compare  it  to  the  Alps, 
any  more  than  I  would  compare  a  rhododendron  to 
an  oak;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  because  you 
have  stately  timber  that  you  cannot  admire  flower- 
ing shrubs.     Perception  of  the  beauty  of  nature  is  ( 
an  acquired  sense,  which  is  seldom  attained  without  . 
mental  cultivation,  and  which  never  fails  to  be  im-  , 
proved  by  exercise  and  attention.     The  common  | 
people  are  generally  destitute  of  it :  many  nations 
have  gone  to  their  graves,  apparently  without  ever  ] 
having  been  conscious  of  its  existence.     What  makes 
so  many  persons,  even  of  some  degree  of  mental  culti- 
vation, so  insensible  to  natural  beauty,  is  not  having 
seen  too  much,  but  too  little.     It  is  otherwise  with 
the  fine  arts.     A  cultivated  taste  for  painting  or 
architecture  not  only  takes  away  all  pleasure  from 
the  sight  of  inferior  productions,  but  renders  them 
an  object  often  of  aversion.     Tou  cannot  look  at 
a  coarse  or  ill-finished  landscape  when  you  think 
of  those  of  Claude,  or  a  gaudy  meretricious  front 
when  you  recollect  those  of  Palladio.     The  works 
of  nature  are  all  perfect  in  their  kind  and  differ 
only  in  degree  ;    those  of  man  are  not  only  different 
in  degree,  but  often  most  imperfect  in  kind. 
On  this  occasion  Hope  and  I,  on  entering  the  inn 
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at  Fort  Augustus,  were  told  that  the  only  parlour  it 
contained  was  already  occupied  by  two  gentlemen 
who  had  been  there  for  above  a  week,  but  that  they 
would  probably,  upon  application,  allow  us  to  dine 
with  them.  We  sent  in  our  names  accordingly,  and 
received  a  cordial  welcome.  They  proved  to  be 
Telford  and  Southey.  It  may  be  conceived  what  a 
delight  it  was  to  meet  in  the  depths  of  the  Highlands 
two  such  men,  one  of  whom  had  been  my  playfellow 
in  my  earliest  years,  while  the  other  was  a  poet  of 
high  celebrity.  Though  I  had  never  seen  Southey 
before,  nor  have  met  him  since,  he  made  an  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  which  will  never  be  effaced.  We  sat 
engaged  in  the  most  interesting  conversation  till  past 
midnight.  No  contrast  could  be  imagined  greater 
than  that  between  Telford  and  Southey ;  and  yet 
they  were  warm  friends,  and  had  from  mutual  pre- 
dilection travelled  together.  Both  had  strong  nat- 
ural talents ;  both  had  raised  themselves  by  native 
vigour  from  humble  circumstances  to  the  highest 
eminence  in  their  respective  careers,  and  though 
their  lines  of  life  had  been  so  different,  they  had 
several  tastes  in  common.  Both  had  an  ardent  ad- 
miration for  the  beauties  of  nature,  as  well  as  poeti- 
cal minds,  and  both  were  possessed  of  an  enthusias- 
tic desire  for  social  improvement  and  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  But  here  the  similarity  ended.  Tel- 
ford was  essentially  a  man  of  action ;  Southey  of 
contemplation.  The  former  looked  for  improvement 
by  active  exertion,  strenuous  effort,  mutual  communi- 
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cation ;  the  latter  from  solitary  thought,  moral  effort, 
and  individual  elevation.  Southey's  conversation 
was  not  that  of  a  poet — much  less  so  than  that  of 
Campbell  or  Byron  ;  it  was  more  that  of  a  political 
philosopher.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  great  social 
questions  which  had  begun  to  agitate  society  had  pro- 
foundly moved  his  mind ;  and  that  his  thoughts  were 
wrapped  up  in  "  the  coming  events  "  which  had  even 
then  "  cast  their  shadows  before,"  and  which  could 
only  be  encountered  by  moral  purificatioiL  Telford 
was  less  desponding  in  his  anticipations — he  trusted 
to  the  energy  of  the  people  in  this  country,  and  con- 
ceived the  great  thing  was  to  turn  it  into  the  right 
direction  by  giving  every  possible  facility  to  domes- 
tic industry.  Both  were  perhaps  over-sanguine  in 
their  expectation  of  the  blessings  likely  to  flow  from 
the  adoption  of  the  changes  they  each  advocated ;  and 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  efforts  of  both  would  find 
ample  employment  in  combating  the  principles  of 
evil  inherent  in  human  affairs.  But  it  may  easily 
be  conceived  what  an  intellectual  feast  the  conversa- 
tion of  two  such  men,  so  opposite  in  their  means  yet 
so  similar  in  their  ends,  afforded  during  a  long  au- 
tumnal night.  There  are  few  days  in  my  life  to 
which  I  look  back  with  more  interest. 

John  Hope,  who  was  the  fourth  on  this  occasion, 
though  unknown  in  politics,  war,  or  literature,  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  be  an  object  of  interest  to 
future  times,  was  a  remarkable  man,  and  exercised 
considerable  legal  influence  in  his  own  day.      He 
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was  the  eon  of  Lord  President  Hope,  and  nearly- 
related  by  marriage  to  the  families  of  Hopetoun, 
Haddington,  Melville,  and  several  others  of  lesser 
note  ;  so  that  he  began  life  with  the  advantages  of 
official  and  aristocratic  connection.  His  rapid  ele- 
vation to  the  highest  situations  at  the  Bar  and  on 
the  Bench '  was  in  a  great  degree,  doubtless,  owing 
to  these  causes;  but  he  possessed  qualities  which, 
even  if  he  had  enjoyed  no  such  advantages,  must  in 
the  end  have  raised  him  to  the  highest  eminence 
in  hia  profession.  He  tad  considerable  reasoning 
powers,  a  retentive  memory,  and  vast  application^ — 
the  qualities  of  most  value  in  forensic  contest.  To 
these  were  joined  an  ardent  ambition,  a  steady  voli- 
tion, unbounded  industry,  and  a  great  degree  of  self- 
confidence, — a  quality  which,  when  at  all  justified  by 
others  more  substantial,  will  probably  be  found  not 
the  least  important  element  in  professional  success. 
His  heart  was  often  generous,  but  his  desires  occasion- 
ally were  rather  selfish ;  his  manners,  though  some- 
times haughty,  were  always  dignified.  His  temper 
became  arrogant  as  he  advanced  in  station  and  influ- 
ence ;  his  self-confidence,  always  great,  at  length  de- 
generated into  rashness  ;  his  industry  never  forsook 
him,  but  it  was  exerted  rather  to  prop  up  preposses- 
sions hastily  formed,  than  to  collect  the  materials  for 

'  In  1823  he  waa  marie  Solicitor-General,  wliicb  oflice  he  helU  till 
November  1830,  when  he  waa  made  Dean  of  Faculty  or  Leoil  of  the 
Scotch  Bar;  which  he  contimieil  to  be  till  November  1842,  when  lie 
wtls  rfiised  to  the  Bench  as  Lord  Just  ice  Clerk,  the  Becniid  judge  both 
in  the  supreme  civil  and  criminal  courts  of  Scotliuul. 
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deliberate  judgment.  Hence  his  reputation  was  much 
greater  as  a  pleader  than  a  counsellor — at  the  Bar  than 
on  the  Bench.  His  marriage  in  1829  estranged  him 
in  a  great  measure  from  his  family  and  early  friends ; 
and  his  ill-considered  advice  was  a  principal  cause  in 
producing  the  schism  which  in  1843  rent  the  Church 
of  Scotland  asunder.  He  had  no  pbetic  fervour,  and 
consequently  scarcely  any  eloquence;  but  he  pos- 
sessed great  acuteness  in  debate,  and  had  all  the 
ready  elocution  which  extensive  practice  at  the  Bar 
seldom  fails  to  confer.  He  was  a  man  of  talent  but 
not  genius;  he  never  struck  out  a  new  idea,  but 
was  capable  of  great  efforts  in  elaborating  those  of 
others. 

J.  G.  Lockhart  was  a  person  of  a  very  different 
character.  He  had  not  the  business  talents  of  Hope, 
and  having  neither  the  power  of  public  speaking, 
nor  any  turn  for  legal  disquisition,  he  made  no  figure 
at  the  Bar,  and  indeed  scarcely  ever  had  a  case.  His 
talents  lay  in  a  different  department,  but  there  they 
were  great  indeed.  He  had  great  facility  of  compo- 
sition, a  strong  love  of  study,  was  a  good  scholar, 
and  extensively  read  in  modem  literature.  These 
qualities  rendered  him  admirably  suited  to  con- 
duct the  *  Quarterly  Review,'  of  which  he  became 
editor  on  the  death  of  Mr  Gifford  in  1824,  and  prob- 
ably no  man  in  the  country  could  have  been  found 
better  fitted  to  discbarge  the  duties  of  that  important 
and  difficult  situation.  He  began  his  literary  career 
as  a  novelist,  and  in  '  Valerius '  and  '  Reginald  Dal- 
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ton '  oneqaivocal  traces  are  to  be  foiud  of  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  as  well  as  an  acate  obserrer  of  charac- 
ter and  manners.  He  had  a  strong  poetic  vein,  as  his 
translations  from  the  Spanish  ballads  and  many  early 
jevx  dCesprit  demonstrate,  bnt  he  was  better  qaalified 
for  the  desnltory  labours  of  a  reviewer  than  for  the 
composition  of  any  considerable  work  of  his  own* 
Ridicnle  and  satire  were  his  fr/rte^  and  there  he 
had  very  remarkable  powers.  Great  part  of  the 
'  Noctes  Ambrosianae/  which  appeared  for  so  long  a 
period  in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine/  and  contributed 
much  to  its  great  celerity,  were  the  production  of 
his  pen.  This  satirical  turn  made  him  a  most  amus- 
ing companion,  but,  at  the  same  time,  mingkrd  a 
certain  feeling  of  distrust  even  with  the  affection  of 
his  most  intimate  friends,  for  you  never  could  tell 
how  soon  you  yourself  might  become  the  object  of 
the  shafts  which  he  launched  with  so  unmerciful  a 
hand  against  others.  His  hair  was  dark,  his  eye 
keeu,  his  lips  thin.  Lis  complexion  sallow,  his  man- 
ners polished  but  r^rserved.  In  general  society  he 
was  silent  and  observaot,  in  his  intimate  circle  joy- 
ous and  expansive.  Fortunately  for  his  usefulness 
as  well  as  reputatioD,  Lis  marriage  to  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Walt^ET  Scott,  acd  the  duties  which  devolved 
upon  him  as  Lis  literary  executor,  gave  ^im  an  ad- 
mirable subject  for  biography,  and  a  great  work 
siiigularly  fitt^  to  develop  his  peculiar  talents. 
UiifsuestioLabiv  Lis  life  of  that  illustrious  man 
sLouId  be  placed  beside  Boswelis  'Life  of  John- 
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son/  as  the  two  most  perfect  specimens  of  British 
biography. 

John  Wilson,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Profes- 
sor Wilson,  and  better  still  as  the  Christopher  North 
of '  Blackwood's  Magazine/  was  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age.  He  was 
essentially  a  man  of  genius  :  you  could  not  con- 
verse with  him  for  five  minutes  without  perceiv- 
ing it  His  very  look  revealed  the  fervour  of  his 
mind.  Blue  piercing  eyes,  thin  and  flying  yellow 
hair,  a  fair  complexion,  and  sanguine  temperament, 
bespoke  the  Danish  blood,  as  much  as  the  dark  eyes, 
black  hair,  sallow  complexion,  and  bilious  disposi- 
tion of  Lockhart  revealed  a  Celtic  descent  I  never 
met  a  man  whose  conversation  evinced  so  many 
flashes  of  genius  as  that  of  Wilson.  He  was  greatly 
superior  in  originality  to  either  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
B3nron,  Southey,  or  Jeffrey.  If  his  perseverance  had 
been  equal  to  his  conceptions,  and  he  had  brought 
the  force  of  a  mind  enriched  by  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  acquisitions  of  others,  to  bear  on  some 
one  work  of  such  dimensions  as  to  form  the  principal 
object  of  his  life,  he  would  have  been  the  first  liter- 
ary man  after  Scott  of  his  age.  But  the  desultory 
habits  of  a  poet  proved  the  great  impediment  to  his 
success.  He  had  not  the  good  sense  and  steady  per- 
severance which  in  Scott  were  combined  in  so  mar- 
vellous a  manner  with  the  fervour  of  the  poetic 
temperament.  He  did  nothing  regularly  or  consec- 
utively; he  was  always  the  poet  working,  not  the 
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worker  become  a  poet.  Though  educated  at  Oxford, 
and  a  good  scholar,  he  made  little  use  of  classical 
knowledge  or  allusions  in  his  compositions ;  aud 
it  was  in  domestic  literature,  especially  that  which 
related  to  poetry,  and  by  the  working  out  of  home 
images,  that  he  obtained  his  reputation.  He  was 
essentially  national  in  all  his  ideas ;  and  that,  too, 
in  the  moat  catholic  of  all  senses,  as  embracing  every 
class  of  the  community.  Like  Burns,  he  was  the 
poet  and  novelist  of  the  fireside.  Though  strongly 
Conservative  in  hia  political  views,  it  was  from  no 
preference  of  the  aristocratic  to  the  popular  interest, 
but  from  a  decided  conviction  that  it  was  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  former  that  the  latter  could  alone 
be  durably  maintained.  He  never  courted  the  great ; 
while  maintaining  their  cau.se  with  strenuous  ability, 
he  was  never  seen  at  their  tables.  He  was  too  proud 
to  condescend  to  the  obsequiousness  which  they  re- 
quire. His  heart  was  essentially  bound  up  in  the 
peasantry  of  the  country  ;  but  it  was  the  peasantry  as 
they  were,  and  still  are,  on  the  mountain  and  in  the 
glen,  not  as  they  have  become  in  the  plain  and  the 
workshop.  His  heart  contained  many  of  the  purest 
and  noblest  sentiments ;  but  with  these  were  com- 
bined a  strange  mi.^ture  of  humour  and  drollery,  some- 
times of  not  the  most  refined  kind,  which  strongly 
appears  in  his  '  Miscellaneous  Essays.'  As  a  critic 
he  was  generally  lenient,  and  always  generous,  some- 
^^L  times  even  to  a  fault,  if  that  could  be  called  a  fault 
^^H  which  arose  from  the  high-minded  and  unenvying 
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sympathy  of  genius  with  kindred  excellence,  wher- 
ever it  was  to  be  found.  No  man  had  a  more  pro- 
found admiration  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  or  had 
sought  them  out  with  more  fervent  devotion. 

He  was  capable,  as  his  numerous  and  long-con- 
tinued essays  in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine '  demon- 
strate, of  great  efforts  at  particular  times,  but  he 
had  no  regular  or  systematic  habits.  He  scarcely 
ever  began  to  work  till  a  day  or  two  before  the 
article  required  to  be  printed,  and  then  he  wrote 
straight  on,  often  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours 
without  leaving  his  room.  In  the  intervening  three 
or  four  weeks,  till  the  periodical  demand  of  the 
printer's  devil  returned,  he  did  Uttle  or  nothing ; 
dreaming  over  poetry,  fishing  in  the  Tweed,  or 
wandering  in  romantic  raptures  through  the  High- 
land  glens.  Wilson  was  essentially  desultory;  he 
was  so  by  nature,  and  no  effort  could  have  made 
him  otherwise.  He  had  scarce  any  command  over 
himself;  teeming  with  ideas,  at  once  enthusiastic, 
poetical,  droll,  and  homely,  no  one  could  tell, 
and  probably  he  could  not  have  told  himself, 
when  he  sat  down  to  write,  what  would  come 
pouring  forth.  His  courage  was  proof  against  any 
danger,  and  even  in  this  world  it  was  not  without 
its  reward.  He  steadily  and  manfully  resisted  polit- 
ical reform  in  all  its  various  shapes,  but  his  popu- 
larity never  on  that  account  underwent  any  decline, 
even  with  the  common  people.  They  felt  that  he 
acted  as  he  did  from  conviction  and  a  sense  of  duty. 
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and  with  do  interested  or  ambitious  motives.  When 
be  appeared  at  the  Burns  Festival  in  1844  to  pro- 
nounce his  eloquent  eulogium  on  the  bard  of  Ajr- 
ehire,  be  was  received  by  the  peasantry,  assembled 
from  all  quarters,  with  cnthuBiaatic  rapture;  the 
more  remarkable  and  creditable  to  both  sides,  as 
none  of  the  Liberal  party  of  Scotland  thought  proper 
to  join  in  the  homage  paid  to  a  man  whose  genius 
had  shed  a  lustre  over  "  the  short  and  simple  annals 
of  the  poor."  Wilson's  eloquence  was  of  a  very 
brilliaat  kind,  but  it  had  not  the  condensation 
necessary  for  the  highest  flights  of  oratory.  He 
was  enthusiastic,  poetical,  diffuse,  but  not  weighty. 
With  an  unbounded  command  of  language  and 
romantic  imagery,  he  wanted  those  brief  expressions 
and  burning  thoughts  which  strike  home  to  the 
human  heart.  Hence  his  speeches  sounded  better 
at  the  time  than  they  appeared  on  reflection  ;  and 
while  they  delighted  all  present,  left  little  that  could 
be  carried  away  or  stored  in  the  memory. 

During  the  years  1819,  1820,  and  1821,  I  was 
much  with  Lord  Chief  Baron  Shepherd,  who,  after 
having  long  beld  the  office  of  Attorney-General  in 
England,  had  accepted  the  comparatively  subordin- 
ate situation  of  Chief  Baron  in  Scotland,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  deafness  having  in  some  degree  dis- 
qualified him  for  the  elevated  stations  at  the  head 
of  the  English  courts  to  which  his  talents  and  pro- 
fesBional  rank  would  otherwise  have  entitled  him 
to  aspire.     His  difficulty  in  hearing  was  not  so  con- 
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siderable  as  to  prevent  his  being  a  delightful  com- 
panion, and  a  great  addition  to  the  best  society  of 
Edinburgh.  At  his  table  I  met  frequently  Scott  and 
Jeffrey  and  William  Clerk/ — the  last,  though  not  so 
celebrated  in  the  literary  world  as  the  two  first  men- 
tioned, was  their  equal  in  talent  and  their  superior 
in  antiquarian  information.  In  force  of  expression 
and  caustic  severity  of  remark  William  Clerk  was 
superior  to  either  Scott  or  Jeffrey,  and  they  readily 
yielded  to  him  on  questions  of  antiquarian  lore. 
The  Chief  Baron  was  the  most  favourable  specimen 
of  that  singular  and  perhaps  unique  race  of  men, 
the  English  sergeants-at-law.  Their  habit  of  ad- 
dressing juries,  and  long  practice  of  examining 
witnesses  in  trials,  has  usually  given  them  a  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  human  nature  in  all  its 
phases,  and  uncommon  quickness  in  .rejoinder  or 
repartee,  but  seldom  any  remarkable  information 
on  other  subjects.  In  anecdotes  of  the  judges  and 
leading  men  of  their  circuits  they  are  always  very 
strong — the  usual  resource  of  the  impatient  talent 
of  young  counsel  to  avenge  themselves  on  the 
tyranny  of  the  Bench  or  the  domineering  habits 
of  their  seniors  at  the  Bar.  Chief  Baron  Shep- 
herd had  all  these  qualities,  combined  with  great 
natural  acuteness  and  uncommon  suavity  of  manners 
and   disposition.      His   anecdotes   of   the   eminent 

1  Son  of  William  Clerk  of  Eldin,  the  author  of  the  Naval  Tactics, 
and  brother  of  John  Clerk,  the  celebrated  advocate,  afterwards  raised 
to  the  Bench  by  the  title  of  Lord  Eldin. 
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characters,  political  and  legal,  of  his  day,  formed  an 
agreeable  variety  amidst  the  literary  discuaaiona  or 
antiquarian  information  of  bis  guests,  and  I  look 
back  with  pleasure  to  the  evenings  spent  under  bis 
roof. 

In  April  of  this  year  (1821)  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  form  an  acquaintance  with  a  young  lady, 
then  in  her  eighteenth  year,  which  soon  turned  into 
a  friendship  that  has  continued  without  change  to 
the  present  time.  Miss  Stein,  daughter  of  John 
Stein,  Esq.,  one  of  the  most  enterprisiug  merchants 
in  Scotland,  and  long  a  member  of  Parliament,  was 
a  neighbour  of  ours  in  Heriot  Row,  Edinburgh.  A 
thorough  linguist,  she  was  already,  while  only  in 
her  eighteenth  year,  mistress  of  French,  Italian,  and 
Spanish,  to  which  ere  long  she  added  the  more  diffi- 
cult command  of  German.  She  was  a  greatly  better 
scholar  in  all  those  languages  than  I  was,  and  had  the 
advantage,  to  which  I  was  a  stranger,  of  speaking 
them  with  facility.  Her  execution  on  the  harp  and 
piano  was  exquisite  ;  already  at  sixteen  she  was  the 
favourite  pupil  of  her  master  Erard.  In  addition  to 
this  she  had  an  ardent  desire  to  improve  her  mind, 
and  a  strong  taste  for  literature  in  all  its  branches  ; 
and  on  this  our  conversation  generally  turned.  Her 
literary  talents  have  since  become  known  to  the 
world ;  and  she  has  given  to  the  public  translations 
of  Haklander's  chief  novels  and  Mendelssohn's  Let- 
ters from  Italy  and  Switzerland,  which  have  obtained 
much   and   deserved   celebrity,  and  gone  through 
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several  editions.  Like  all  charming  women  she  had 
a  strong  vein  of  coquetry  in  her  disposition,  and  was 
very  fond  of  admiration  ;  but  her  principles  were 
steady,  her  heart  was  generous  and  warm ;  and 
although  she  had  many  admirers,  she  possessed  the 
rare  faculty  of  preserving  the  esteem  of  them  all 
and  converting  them  into  steady  friends.  She  mar- 
ried, in  June  1821,  Sir  Alexander  Don  of  Newton 
Don,  M.P.  for  Boxburghshire,  a  highly  accomplished 
man,  of  tastes  similar  to  her  own;  and  after  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1826,  she  was  united  to 
her  present  husband,  Sir  Maxwell  Wallace,  K.C.H., 
a  Waterloo  hero,  and  most  worthy  man — and  under 
the  name  of  Lady  Wallace  has  attained  a  high 
position  in  the  world  of  literature,  music,  and 
fashion. 

In  the  vacation  of  1821  I  again  set  out  for  the 
Continent.  Having  worked  hard,  and  remained  at 
home  for  two  years,  I  conceived  that  I  might  again, 
without  risk  of  interfering  with  my  professional 
prospects,  indulge  my  passion  for  foreign  travel; 
and  in  order  to  be  entirely  my  own  master,  I 
departed  alone.  Paris,  as  usual,  was  my  first  des- 
tination, and  I  reached  that  city  in  six  days  from 
Edinburgh-a  very  rapid  journey  at  that  time.  I 
there  met  with  Moore  the  poet,  the  only  one  of  the 
great  bards  of  the  day  whose  acquaintance  I  had 
not  hitherto  had  the  good  fortune  to  form.  I  was 
very  much  struck  by  his  conversation.  It  was 
brilliant  and  sparkling  in  the  highest  degree,  abound- 
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ing  in  those  Eastern  images  and  poetical  thoughts 
which  appear  with  such  lustre  in  his  '  Lalla  Rookh' 
and  '  Irish  Melodies,'  mingled  with  the  quick  repartee 
and  rapid  interchange  of  ideas  acquired  in  the  high- 
est and  most  intellectual  London  society.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  he  was  thoroughly  a  poet ;  perhaps 
a  little  spoilt  by  the  adulation  he  had  met  with  from 
the  most  intoxicating  of  all  quarters,  that  of  ele- 
gant young  women  of  fashion.  Delightful  and  soci- 
able, when  he  continued,  as  he  generally  was,  the 
idol  of  the  circle,  he  was  apt  to  be  pettish  if  another 
shared  its  attention,  and  in  an  especial  manner  to  be 
jealous  of  the  admiration  of  youcg  ladies.  Nothing 
could  be  more  enchanting  than  his  singing  of  his 
own  Irish  lyrical  poems.  Never  shall  I  forget  the 
charm  of  the  beautiful  words  of  the  melody  on 
Genius  in  preference  to  Wealth  winning  the  female 
heart,  when  he  accompanied  himself  on  the  piano. 
We  walked  togetlier  for  two  hours  after  leaving  the 
party  where  he  had  sung  it,  and  had  been  such  an 
attraction,  up  and  down  the  Rue  de  la  Pabc,  engaged 
in  conversation,  and  parted  at  the  foot  of  the  Pillar 
of  Austerlitz  in  the  Place  Vend6me  at  one  in  the 
morning.  I  never  saw  him  afterwards;  but  the 
recollection  of  that  night  will  never  be  effaced 
from  my  memory. 

From  Paris  I  proceeded  to  Geneva,  in  company 
with  two  legal  friends,  Skene  and  Jamieson,*  whom 

>  Andrew  Skene,  Ew^.,  advocate,  afterwards  Sulicilor-Qeneral  undei 
Lord  Melbourne's  AdmiDUtntioD ;  and  Robert  Juniesoa,  £s(j.,  odTO- 
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I  met  in  that  city,  and  who  were  travelling  in  the 
same  direction.  We  went  by  Dijon  and  D61e  through 
the  Jura  to  Morez.  With  inexpressible  delight, 
after  a  long  drive  through  the  vine-dad  slopes  and 
monotonous  plains  of  Burgundy,  we  entered  at  Juignd 
the  hilly  region.  The  sight  of  the  precipices  rising 
immediately  above  the  houses,  surmounted  by  firs, 
diminished  by  the  great  height  to  apparently  dwarf- 
ish dimensions,  literally  filled  me  with  rapture,  which 
my  more  prosaic  companions  had  no  small  difficulty 
in  comprehending.  We  slept  that  night  at  Morez, 
amidst  sounding  torrents,  overhanging  woods,  lofty 
precipices,  and  all  the  charming  features  of  moun- 
tain scenery.  Next  morning  we  set  out  early  by 
starlight,  and  crossed  the  lofty  ridge  of  the  Jura 
which  overhangs  the  Lake  of  Greneva.  The  view 
of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Alps  from  the  summit  of  the 
pass  is  the  finest  of  those  mountains  which  is  any- 
where to  be  seen.  The  Jura  there  rises  gradually 
on  the  northern  side,  and  during  above  fifty  miles 
you  are  continually  ascending,  till  at  length  at  the 
summit  of  the  ridge,  where  it  overlooks  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  the  road  is  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Thence  the  descent  is  abrupt  and  steep  to 
the  water's  edge,  at  which  you  arrive  in  a  couple 
of  hours  from  the  highest  point  of  the  pass.  From 
this  great  elevation  you  see  the  magnificent  ridge  of 

cate,  eon  of  the  author  of  the '  Scottish  Etymological  Dictionarj.'  They 
were  both  barristera  of  great  learning  and  celebrity,  whom  premature 
death  alone  prevented  from  obtaining  seats  on  the  Bench. 
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the  Alps  of  Savoy,  stretching  from  the  Dent  du  Midi 
on  the  east  to  Mont  Genevre  on  the  west,  sur- 
mounted by  the  towering  dome  of  Mont  Blanc  in 
the  centre.  Their  immense  height,  undiminished 
by  the  perspective  which  so  often  proves  deceptive 
in  viewing  mountains  from  a  plain,  appears  in  its 
full  proportions.  We  arrived  at  this  point  at  eleven 
o'clock,  when  a  brilliant  sun  and  cloudless  sky  ex- 
hibited the  spectacle  in  its  highest  perfection.  Such 
was  the  brightness  of  the  light  that  the  eye  could 
hardly  bear  to  gaze  on  the  prodigious  pile  of  ice  and 
snow  which  extended  like  a  huge  rampart  in  front, 
and  sought  relief  rather  in  resting  on  the  green  and 
glassy  expanse  of  the  lake  which  lay  at  its  feet. 
After  gazing  for  some  time,  we  began  the  steep 
descent.  Soon  the  sharp  air  on  the  summit  of  the 
pass  was  exchanged  for  the  balmy  breath  of  the 
south ;  walnuts  and  sweet-chestnuts  ere  long  over- 
hung the  road,  and  diffused  a  delightful  shade  amidst 
the  sultry  atmosphere ;  Mont  Blanc,  diminishing  to 
appearance  as  we  approached  the  lake,  etUl  formed 
at  every  point  the  background  of  the  landscape;  and 
before  arriving  at  Geneva,  a  visit  to  Coppet  and  Fer- 
ney'  united  the  associations  of  genius  with  those 
splendid  objects  of  natural  beauty. 

From  Geneva  we  travelled  by  the  southern  side  of 
the  lake  beneath  the  fai-famed  rocks  of  Meillerie  ^ 


'  The  well-known  aeata  of  MM.  Necker  and  Voltaire,  at  tlie  former 
[   of  which  Madame  de  Stnel  wrole  eome  of  her  Rnest  wurke. 
■  IrainortAliged  in  Rouseeau'a  '  Nourellc  Eloise.' 
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and  St  Gingolph  to  St  Maurice,  where  we  passed  the 
night.  The  scenery  above  St  Gingolph,  where  the 
rocky  mountains  are  magnificently  wooded  down  to 
the  water's  edge,  is  among  the  finest  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.  Thence  we  ascended  the  Valais  by  Sion, 
and  turning  to  the  left  after  leaving  that  place 
ascended  to  the  Baths  of  Leuk,  and  thence  over  the 
summit  of  the  Gemmi  to  Kandersteg.  The  extraor- 
dinary path  by  which  you  surmount  the  precipice, 
2000  feet  perpendicular,  which  forms  the  southern 
face  of  the  former,  and  the  romantic  beauties  of  the 
latter,  render  this  one  of  the  most  interesting  journeys 
in  Switzerland.  From  Kandersteg  we  devoted  a  day 
to  visiting  the  two  lateral  valleys  of  the  Oeschinen 
and  Gasteren,  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  which 
amply  repay  the  trouble  of  doing  so.  The  latter, 
which  is  a  level  plain  two  miles  across,  evidently 
the  bottom  of  an  ancient  lake,  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  stupendous  precipices  3000  and  4000  feet  in 
elevation,  and  is  surmounted  by  snowy  mountains 
rising  to  the  height  of  11,000  and  12,000  feet  It 
resembles  much  the  scenery  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Mer-de-Glace  or  at  the  Jardin  near  Chamouni,  but 
is  more  magnificent  from  the  mountains,  scarcely  in- 
ferior in  elevation,  shutting  in  the  valley  with  more 
precipitous  sides,  and  closing  the  view  on  all  sides 
by  icy  walls  of  stupendous  elevation. 

From  Kandersteg  we  proceeded  by  Interlaken, 
Lauterbrunnen,  Grindelwald,  and  Meyringen  to  the 
Hospice  of  the  Grimsel,  which  we  reached  in  the 
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midst  of  a  violent  snowatorm  which  had  covered 
the  whole  upper  part  of  the  mountains  to  the  depth 
of  above  a  foot.  The  approach  to  that  lonely  and 
sequestered  hospice,  at  the  height  of  6000  feet  above 
the  sea,  amidst  granite  piles  and  huge  masses  of  eter- 
nal iee,  when  the  snow  was  descending  fast,  and  the 
wind  blowing  with  great  violence  down  from  the 
summit  of  the  Finster  Aarhorn,  was  singularly  sub- 
lime. I  have  never  seen  the  sensations  I  then  experi- 
enced and  the  features  of  such  a  mountain  hurricane 
80  well  described  as  in  my  friend  Mr  J.  B.  Fraaer'a 
admirable  picture  of  a  snowatorm  in  the  Persian 
mountains  in  the  beginning  of  the  '  Dark  Falcon.'  On 
the  following  morning  the  storm  had  abated,  and  we 
pursued  our  journey  over  the  summit  of  the  Grimsel, 
and  after  winding  through  the  lonely  lakes  which  lie 
amidst  its  granite  peaks,  began  the  steep  and  danger- 
ous descent  to  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone.  But  here 
an  unexpected  difficulty  presented  itself.  So  steep 
are  the  grassy  slopes  of  the  southern  side  of  the 
mountain  where  it  overhangs  the  Rhone,  that  the 
snow  which  had  fallen  on  the  preceding  day  and 
night  had  slipped  down  in  vast  quantities  in  those 
places  where  the  descent  was  most  rapid,  and  we 
were  obliged  to  cross  slopes,  extremely  difficult  of 
passage  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
when  their  surface  was  to  the  last  degree  slippery 
&om  the  masses  of  snow  which  had  so  recently  glided 
down  them  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  keep  our 
footing.     There  was  no  other  way,  however,  and  we 
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attempted  the  passage.  The  long  habit  of  walking 
on  mountains,  joined  to  good  fortune,  made  me  get 
across  the  perilous  passage  \dthout  losing  my  feet ; 
but  Skene  and  Jamieson  both  fell,  and  glided  down 
with  inconceivable  rapidity  some  hundred  feet,  and 
were  only  saved  from  death  by  the  activity  of  the 
guides  stationed  below,  who  at  the  hazard  of  their 
own  lives  caught  them  as  they  were  whirling  past. 
The  iron-headed  staffs  which  they  held  in  their  hands 
went  down  and  over  a  precipice  some  hundred  feet  in 
height  into  the  Ehone.  Jamieson  again  on  the  same 
day  made  a  still  narrower  escape  from  destruction.  In 
passing  on  horseback  along  one  of  the  narrow  paths 
ffi  the  edge  of  a  precipice  in  the  descent  from  the 
summit  of  the  Furka  to  Hopital  in  the  valley  of  Ur- 
sem,  the  hind  feet  of  the  animal  went  over  the  edge, 
and  man  and  horse  rolled  over  and  went  some  hun- 
dred feet  down  a  rapid  scaur  where  steep  gravelly 
banks  were  mingled  with  bare  rock.  Almost  by  a 
miracle  Jamieson  rose  up,  streaming  with  blood,  but 
not  seriously  wounded,  at  the  bottom,  while  the 
horse  lay  dead  by  his  side. 

1  descended  the  valley  of  SchoUenen  with  my  com- 
panions as  far  as  Altdorf  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne,  by 
the  magnificent  new  road  which  had  been  made  there 
since  I  had  passed  through  it  five  years  before — and 
there  we  separated ;  for  they  were  tired  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  anxious  to  regain  the  amusements  of 
Paris,  and  I  was  desirous  to  visit  the  Grisons,  and 
the  scenes  of  Macdonald  and  Suwarrow's  memorable 
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passage  over  the  Alps.  Accordingly,  from  Altdorf  I 
visited  the  Schacheothal,  by  which  the  Rusaian  vet- 
eran led  hia  army  in  single  file  to  the  canton  of 
Glarus,  and  then  retracing  my  steps,  followed  his 
footsteps  over  the  Devil's  Bridge,  the  summit  of  the 
St  Gothard,  and  through  the  romantic  defiles  of 
the  Ticino  to  Bellinzona,  where  he  first  entered  the 
Alps  from  the  Italian  plains.  Thence  I  ascended 
the  Meaocco,  celebrated  for  the  magnificent  ruins  of 
feudal  castles,  rare  in  Switzerland,  which  it  contains; 
crossed  the  snowy  and  desolate  summit  of  the  Bern- 
hardino,  visited  the  cold  and  shivering  source  of  the 
Rhine,  in  the  glacier  of  the  Illnter  Rhein,  and  from 
Spliigen  recrossed  the  great  ridge  of  the  Alps  to  tho. 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  and  again  descended 
to  the  Italian  plains  by  Campo  Dolcino  and  the  de- 
scent of  the  Cardinale.  Thence  I  followed  the  foot- 
steps of  Macdonald,  over  the  wooded  steeps  of  the 
Col  Apriga  and  the  icy  summit  of  the  Mont  Tonal, 
where  the  remains  of  the  inttenchments  erected 
by  the  Anstrians,  which  barred  his  progress  in  that 
direction,  were  distinctly  visible.  I  followed  his 
march  as  far  as  the  bank  of  the  Oglio,  where  the 
French  general  at  length  reached  the  Italian  valleys, 
and  then  returned  over  the  Mount  Albula  to 
Tusis  in  the  Grisona  at  the  entrance  of  the  defile 
of  the  Via  Mala.  I  then  descended  to  Reichen- 
au,  and  after  surveying  the  marvellous  gorge  of 
the  Baths  of  Pfeffers,  traversed  the  Lake  of  Wallen- 
Btadt,  at   the  foot  of  the   awful  precipices  which 
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form  its  eastern  barrier  to  Glams.  Thence  I  wan- 
dered oyer  that  wild  and  sequestered  canton,  in- 
cluding the  field  of  Nafels,  immortalised  in  the  wars 
between  the  Swiss  and  Austria,  and  followed  the 
footsteps  of  Suwarrow  to  the  wild  summit  of  the 
Rh^tian  Alps  during  his  memorable  retreat  fix>m 
Glams  into  the  Grisons ;  ^  and  then  descended 
along  the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich  to  the  city  of 
the  same  name.  The  extraordinary  wellbeing  of  the 
peasantry  in  that  beautiful  district — ^their  snow-white 
CZ^n  windows,  trim  and  smiling  gardens.- 
presented  an  agreeable  spectacle ;  the  more  interest- 
ing that  it  was  combined  with  a  density  of  popula- 
tion unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  Europe — ^there 
being  in  the  leyel  parts  of  the  canton  an  inhabitant 
to  each  acre  and  a  quarter  of  territory.  This  com- 
bination of  natural  beauty  with  social  felicity  awak- 
ened the  most  delightful  emotions,  and  reyiyed  those 
trains  of  thought  in  regard  to  the  wisdom  of  God  in 
the  moral  adaptation  of  man  to  his  physical  situation 
which  had  in  former  days  so  deeply  interested  my 
mind,  but  which  had  been  in  some  degree  eflfaced  by 
the  actiye  ayocations  and  exciting  enjoyments  of 
later  years. 

The  Falls  of  Schafifhausen,  to  which  I  hastened 
after  examining  the  field  of  Massena's  famous  battle 
around  Zurich,  recalled  the  emotions  experienced  on 

^  This  scene  is  described  in  the  account  of  the  passage  of  Suwarrow 
over  the  Alps  when  retreating  from  Glarus^  in  History  of  Europe,  chap, 
xxix.,  vol.  V.  p.  448. 
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viewing  the  eruption  of  Veauviua  three  years  before. 
The  tremendous  rush  of  the  cataract,  the  vehement 
agitation  of  the  waters — above  all,  the  sense  of  irre- 
sistible power — awoke  the  same  feeling  of  sublimity. 
I  have  only  experienced  the  same  emotion  thrice 
since  that  time  in  an  equal  degree  :  once  at  St  Abb's 
Head  during  a  storm  in  October  1824  ;  once  on  oc- 
casion of  the  great  fires  in  Edinburgh  in  November 
1824  ;  and  again  when  at  sea  in  a  gi'eat  tempest  off 
Flamborough  Head  in  August  1829. 

From  Schaffhauseu  I  visited  the  field  of  Stockach, 
where  the  Archduke  Charles  gained  a  decisive  victory 
in  1799;  and  thence  went  over  the  theatre  of  his 
contest  with  Moreau  in  the  memorable  campaign  of 
1796,  and  through  the  pine-clad  defiles  of  the  Black 
Forest  by  the  valley  of  Hell  to  Uim  and  the  Bavarian 
plains.  I  there  examined  the  theatre  of  Napoleon's 
memorable  campaign  in  1809,  and  walked  over  the 
fields  of  Abensberg,  Landshut,  and  EckmuhL  Fol- 
lowing the  course  of  his  victorious  arms,  I  next  de- 
scended the  valley  of  the  Danube  to  Ebersberg,  and 
beheld  with  the  deepest  interest  the  long  bridges 
over  the  Alpine  stream  and  the  Gothic  castle  which 
were  the  theatre  of  the  desperate  conflict  at  that 
pUce.^  I  was  now  too  deeply  interested  in  the 
military  geography  of  Napoleon's  wars  to  stop  short 
80  near  the  theatre  of  his  greatest  exploits.  So  I 
hastened  to  Dresden.  The  superb  gallery  of  that 
beautiful  city,  its  romantic  environs  in  the  Saxon 
'  See  this  scene  described  in  Hutoiy  of  Europe,  chap.  IviL  |  7. 
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Switzerland^  and  the  field  where  the  memorable 
battle  of  Dresden  was  fought,  alternately  excited 
my  admiration  and  awakened  my  interest.  By 
great  exertions  I  succeeded  before  turning  my  face 
homewards  in  reaching  the  field  of  Bautzen ;  tra- 
versed at  Leipsic  the  eminence  which  still  bears  the 
name  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  the  vast  battle-field 
where,  two  centuries  after,  the  armed  hosts  of  Europe 
contended  for  that  political  independence  which  had 
been  secured  for  religious  faith  by  the  Swedish  con- 
queror ;  and  paused  a  few  hours  on  that  of  Lutzen 
to  do  tribute  to  the  hero  of  the  north,  as  well  as 
to  the  indomitable  spirit  of  Napoleon.  Being  now 
pressed  for  time,  I  hastened  back  by  Erfurth  to 
Mayence,  stopping  only  to  visit  the  fields  of  Jena 
and  Auerstadt;  and  in  France  halted  only  for  a 
few  hours  to  examine  the  pass  of  Islettes,  and  the 
field  of  Valmy,  the  theatre  of  the  first,  and  still 
inexplicable,  triumphs  of  the  Republican  arms. 
With  such  celerity  did  I  travel  homewards  that  I 
was  in  Court  on  the  first  morning  of  the  winter 
session,  ready  for  business 

These  repeated  and  exciting  journeys  over  so  con- 
siderable a  portion  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
Europe  wrought  a  great  change  in  my  character, 
views,  and  objects  in  life.  In  some  respects  they 
had  been  of  infinite  service ;  in  others  they  had  been 
fraught  with  dangers  of  no  ordinary  kind.  I  was 
far  removed  now  from  the  boy  who  came  home  in 
triumph  with  Hume's  England  and  Thucydides  under 
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I  his  arm,  bought  with  the  savings  of  his  allowance, 
or  who  lay  awake  all  night  striving  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem in  conic  sections.  I  was  almost  as  far  removed 
from  the  ardent  youth  who  ran  down  Bruntsfield 
Linke,  till  he  almost  fell  down  from  fatigue,  in  his 
eagerness  to  purchase  a  book  in  which  to  write  a  refu- 
tation of  Malthus,  and  who  devoted  himself  in  secret 
vows  to  the  elucidation  of  the  wisdom  of  God  and 
the  wickedness  of  man  in  the  moral  government  of 
the  world.  Since  those  days  I  had  mingled  with 
the  world  and  felt  its  pleasures,  its  excitements,  and 
its  dangers.  I  had  enjoyed  a  remarkable  career  of 
professional  success.  During  eight  years  1  had  been 
at  the  Bar,  I  had  not  only  paid  all  my  own  expenses, 
and  accumulated  a  considerable  library,  and  a  very 
6ne  collection  of  prints,  but  had  defrayed  the  charges 
of  four  long,  and,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  great 
tracts  of  ground  were  gone  over,  costly  journeys  on 
the  Continent.  These  repeated  and  dangerous  devia- 
tions from  the  beaten  career  of  professional  duty  had 
by  good  fortune  not  been  attended  with  injurious  con- 
sequences to  my  professional  prospects ;  and  in  the 
year  1822  I  found  myself  in  more  extensive  practice 
than  any  of  my  contemporaries  except  Hope,  who 
had  never  quitted  home,  and  who  enjoyed  peculiar 
advantages  from  his  father  being  at  the  head  of  the 
courts.  I  had  visited  the  most  interesting  countries 
of  Europe  ;  and  I  had  gone  over  nearly  all  the  fields 
of  Napoleon's  great  victories,  whether  in  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  or  Switzerland.     I  had  seen  and 
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conversed  with  oflScers  on  both  sides  who  had  been 
in  all  these  memorable  conflicts,  and  I  had  myself 
inspected  the  armies  which  had  filled  the  world  with 
their  renown.  My  head  swam  with  the  vast  variety 
of  interesting  and  splendid  images  so  rapidly  thrown 
into  it.  EecoUections  of  painting,  architecture, 
and  sculptures  were  mingled  with  blue  skies,  snowy 
peaks,  unruffled  seas,  and  glittering  squadrons.  AH 
that  could  excite  the  imagination  or  stimulate  the 
fancy  was  imprinted  in  an  indelible  manner  on  a 
mind  naturally  of  an  ardent  and  enthusiastic  tem- 
perament. 

But  these  advantages,  great  as  they  were,  had  not 
been  obtained  without  corresponding  dangers;  and 
from  their  very  magnitude,  I  ran  the  risk  of  being 
disabled  from  turning  them  to  good  account.  It 
was  not  that  I  had  acquired  indolent  or  desultory 
habits.  On  the  contrary,  I  never  in  my  life  worked 
harder  than  I  did  during  these  years,  nor  returned 
to  my  labours  after  a  temporary  intermission  with 
more  alacrity.  The  journeys  themselves  were  periods 
of  incessant  activity  and  ceaseless  toil :  every  day 
had  its  work  allotted  to  it,  and  the  utmost  regularity 
pervaded  every  movement.  Unceasing  effort  was 
made,  ani  no  small  exertion  of  bodily  strength, 
aided  by  the  blessing  of  uninterrupted  health,  was 
requisite,  to  complete  the  undertakings  within  the 
allotted  time.  It  was  the  thirst  for  excitement 
which  constituted  the  danger.  The  love  of  travel- 
ling, the  desire  of  rapidly  imprinting  new  images  on 
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my  mind,  had  become  a  passion.  Like  all  other 
passions  it  acquired  strength  by  gratification.  No 
sooner  had  I  returned  home  than  I  began  meditat- 
ing some  new  excursion ;  inflamed  my  mind  by 
reading  accounts  of  some  fresh  country ;  worked 
as  hard  as  I  could  in  the  meantime  to  acquii'e  the 
means  of  getting  away,  and  counted  the  days  till 
the  happy  period  of  ray  departure  arrived.  The  1 
power  of  application  was  no  ways  diminished — on 
the  contrary,  it  was  rather  increased  ;  but  the  object 
to  which  it  should  have  been  directed  was  in  a  great 
measure  forgotten.  I  worked  uow  not  for  fame,  nor 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  but  for  the  gratification  of 
a  devouring  passion.  Selfish  enjoyment,  however 
diaguised,  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  of  my 
exertions.  I  had  so  often  indulged  the  passion  for 
travelling  without  professional  detriment,  that  I  im- 
agined there  were  no  limits  to  its  gratification ;  and 
while  I  sat  eight  or  ten  hours  a-day  dictating  law 
papers,  I  was  planning  expeditions  to  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Alhambra,  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  Athens 
and  Constantinople.  Such  projects,  if  realised,  must 
to  a  professional  man  have  proved  ruinous.  Nor 
would  such  habits  have  been  less  fatal  to  literary 
success ;  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  steady  and 
long-continued  efibrta  by  which  alone  it  can  be  ob- 
tained. Had  I  not  travelled,  indeed,  I  never  could 
have  written  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution ; 
but  had  I  continued  to  travel,  it  is  certain  I  never 
would  have  done  so. 
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From  these  dangers  at  this  critical  period  of  my 
life,  I  was  saved  by  two  events  which  at  once  and 
permanently  changed  my  habits;  and  at  length, 
though  not  without  a  severe  struggle,  altered  my 
inclinations.  These  were  my  appointment  as  Advo- 
cate-Depute in  February  1823,  and  my  marriage  in 
March  1825. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

FROM  MY  APPOINTMENT  AS  ADVOCATE- DEPUTE  IN  FEBRUARY 
1823,  TO  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  MY  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE 
IN  JANUARY  1829. 

FEBRUARY   1823 — JANUARY   1829. 

I  HAD  repeatedly  received  intimations  for  some  years 
previously,  both  from  Lord  Advocate  Maconochie, 
and  his  successor  Sir  W.  Rae,  who  was  promoted  to 
that  high  office  in  1819,  that  if  I  would  go  a  few 
circuits,  and  evince  a  disposition  to  cultivate  criminal 
practice,  I  would  be  appointed  to  the  first  vacant 
situation  of  Advocate-Depute.  As  this  is  the  first 
step  in  official  promotion,  and  therefore  difficult  to 
attain  from  the  number  of  competitors  for  it,  I  had 
been,  perhaps,  inattentive  to  my  own  interest,  in 
not  having  laid  myself  out  at  an  earUer  period  for 
it.  I  had  scarcely  ever  done  so,  however;  partly 
from  a  dislike  to  criminal  business  on  the  side  of 
the  prisoner,  partly  from  having  had  my  hands 
sufficiently  full  of  civil  business;  but  chiefly  from 
a  secret  dread  of  obtaining  the  very  appointment 
which  was  so  much  the  object  of  desire  to  others, 
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and  being  in  consequence  obliged  to  remain  at  home 
and  forego  my  delightful  expeditions  to  the  Conti- 
nent In  the  autumn  of  1822,  however,  I  did  not 
leave  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of 
George  IV.  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  magnificent 
pageant  for  whose  reception  I  bore  a  humble  part 
as  a  private  in  the  Edinburgh  Troop  of  Yeomanry. 
I  went  the  Glasgow  Circuit,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  I  received  an  intimation  from  Sir  W.  Rae,  the 
Lord  Advocate,  that  if  I  would  accept  the  office  of 
Advocate-Depute  he  would  recommend  me  to  Gov- 
ernment at  the  next  move  for  the  post  of  Solicitor- 
General.  This  was  too  tempting  a  proposal  to  be 
decUned.  I  signified  my  willingness  accordingly; 
and  on  the  15th  February  following  I  received  my 
appointment,  and  commenced  my  labouK  in  the  pre- 
paration  of  indictments  for  the  North  Circuit,  which 
happened  that  year  to  be  one  of  unusual  weight  and 
importance.  The  competitors  to  whom  I  was  pre- 
ferred on  this  occasion  were  both  men  of  eminence 
and  talent,  who  soon  after  left  the  Bar,  and  rose  to 
deserved  eminence  in  other  lines.  The  one  was  J. 
G.  Lockhart ;  the  other,  J.  Menzies,  now  Mr  Justice 
Menzies,  one  of  the  ablest  colonial  judges  in  the 
service  of  Great  Britain. 

The  office  of  Advocate-Depute  had  already  become 
one  of  great  labour  and  responsibility.  There  were  at 
that  period  only  three  Advocate -Deputes,  and  on 
them  devolved  the  duty  of  weighing  the  evidence  in 
all  the  criminal  cases,  above  the  class  of  mere  police 
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oflfences,  in  Scotland;  of  directing  wliether  the  persons 
committed  should  be  detained  for  trial,  or  liberated  ; 
of  pointing  out  in  what  particular  the  evidence  in 
any  instance  might  be  amended ;  of  drawing  all  the  in- 
dictments against  those  who  were  prosecuted,  and  of 
conducting  in  person  all  the  trials.  It  may  be  con- 
ceived how  laborious  a  duty  this  was  in  a  country 
in  which  the  persons  committed  for  serious  offences 
were  already  above  2500.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Advocate-Deputes  considered  the  evidence  taken  by 
the  Sheriffs  in  their  respective  counties,  in  all  cases 
of  sudden  death  or  serious  accidents,  aud  directed 
a  prosecution  and  drew  an  indictment  in  every  in- 
stance in  which  suspicious  circumstances  appeared, 
or  when  the  public  mind  was  in  so  excited  a  state  as 
to  require  a  judicial  investigation.  Except  in  oc- 
currences of  extraordinary  interest  or  of  a  political 
tendency,  the  Lord  Advocate  and  Solicitor-General 
never  interfered  either  with  the  preparation  of  the 
cases  or  the  drawing  of  the  indictments,  and  in  no 
instance  appeared  at  the  circuits,  where  three-fourths 
of  the  trials  took  place.  Thus  the  three  Advocate- 
Deputes  were,  practically  speaking,  the  grand  jury, 
coroner,  Attorney-General,  and  counsel  on  the  Crown 
side  in  all  cases,  over  all  Scotland.  The  advantage  of 
this  system,  which  still  continues  in  this  country,  wa.s, 
that  it  intrusted  the  administration  of  criminal  haw 
to  a  small  number  of  professional  men,  who,  from 
the  great  amount  of  business  constantly  put  through 
their  hands,  soon  became  familiar  with  their  duties 
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and  acquainted  with  its  niceties ;  who  worked  daily, 
and  liberated  accused  persons,  against  whom  there 
was  not  sufficient  evidence,  within  a  few  days  of  their 
committal,  instead  of  awaiting  the  distant  decision  of 
a  grand  jury;  and  who,  being  few  in  number,  univer- 
sally  known,  and  obliged  to  conduct  the  trials  in 
person,  could  not  escape  responsibility  for  any  part 
of  their  proceedings. 

I  began  these  laborious  and  important  duties  with 
the  North  Circuit,  in  which  there  was  a  great  arrear 
accumulated ;  no  indictments  having  been  drawn  for 
it  since  the  previous  October,  when  Hope,  whom  I 
succeeded,  had  been  made  Solicitor-General.  During 
the  next  two  months  I  worked,  between  my  civil 
business  and  official  duties,  like  a  galley-slave.  The 
labours  of  the  circuit  were  serious ;  for  a  formidable 
gang  of  housebreakers  in  Aberdeenshire,  who  had 
long  kept  the  country  in  dread,  was  to  be  brought 
to  trial.  When  I  left  Aberdeen  for  Inverness,  four 
men  remained  under  sentence  of  death,  of  whom 
three  were  executed.  I  had  sixty  cases  to  conduct 
on  that  circuit :  a  heavy  and  arduous  duty  to  be 
undertaken  by  a  young  man  who  had  previously  had 
little  practice  in  the  criminal  courts,  and  who,  from 
the  recent  introduction  and  very  scanty  use  of  jury 
trial  in  civil  cases  in  Scotland,  had  enjoyed  few 
opportunities  of  making  himself  accquainted  with 
that  mode  of  trying  the  issue  in  cases  of  any  sort. 
I  soon  found,  however,  that  there  was  no  great  dif- 
ficulty in  the  matter ;  and  that  close  attention  and 
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application  of  the  mind  at  the  moment  of  the  trial 
were  the  chief  requiaites.  Practice  and  necessity 
soon  rendered  this  familiar  and  easy ;  the  circuit 
was  successfully  gone  through,  and  I  returned  home 
much  interested  in  my  new  avocations,  and  with 
my  mind  awakened  to  dreams  of  ambition  to  which 
it  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger. 

I  soon  found,  however,  that  the  secret  dread  I 
had  so  long  entertained  of  the  consequences  of  hold- 
ing this  office  was  well  founded  ;  and  that  whatever 
prospects  of  professional  elevation  might  now  be 
open  to  me,  my  duties  were  fatal  to  the  visions  of 
frequent  enjoyment  which  foreign  travel  might 
afford.  So  incessantly  was  I  now  engaged,  that  if 
I  were  accidentally  absent  for  a  week  my  library 
table  groaned  on  my  return  under  a  load  of  law 
papers,  which  I  was  afraid  to  approach.  Apart 
from  the  neeessity  of  allowing  nothing  to  fall  into 
arrear,  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  duties 
which  would  be  neglected  during  absence  —  those 
of  liberating  the  unfortunate  and  prosecuting  the 
guilty  —  would  admit  of  no  attempt  at  evasion, 
and  scarcely  any  at  postponement.  Thus,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  country  visits  for  a  week  or  two 
during  vacations,  or  when  going  the  circuits,  I  was 
obliged  to  remain  constantly  at  home.  This  transi- 
tion from  excitement  and  pleasure  to  labour — from 
the  romance  of  life  to  its  reality — must  sooner  or 
later  be  made  by  all,  and  is  probably  never  made 
without   at  least   temporary    chagrin.      But   I   am 
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almost  ashamed  to  say  how  much  it  cost  me  to  make 
it  I  recollect  feeling  acute  pain  when  my  brother 
set  out  for  Switzerland  in  August  1825;  and  after 
recounting  to  him  the  stages  round  Monte  Rosa  for 
every  day,  which  I  had  assigned  at  some  fature 
period  for  myself  I  returned  with  a  mental  struggle 
to  hammer  away  at  appeal  cases  on  entail  law,  and 
indictments  against  habit  and  repute  thieyes.  But 
the  magnitude  of  the  vexation  which  I  then  felt  at 
the  termination  of  the  alternate  dreams  and  realis- 
ation of  foreign  travel,  which,  ever  since  I  was  a 
man,  had  occupied  my  mind,  was  a  measure  of  the 
necessity  of  the  transition  now  imposed  upon  me, 
and  of  the  imminent  danger  which  I  had  escaped, 
by  being  forcibly  rescued  from  those  habits  before 
they  had  acquired  a  lasting  ascendancy  over  my 
mind. 

These  professional  avocations,  however,  by  no 
means  weaned  me  from  my  favourite  pursuits  in 
the  fine  arts  ;  and  an  opportunity  was  now  afforded 
of  putting  to  the  test  my  zeal  in  their  cause.  The 
seed  sown  in  1819  had  begun  to  spring;  and  after 
the  usual  amount  of  resistance  by  which  every  new 
project  is  assaUed,  public  opinion  in  Edinburgh  had 
come  to  be  generally  in  favour  of  the  plan  I  had  so 
warmly  advocated,  of  placing  a  facsimile  of  the 
Parthenon  of  Athens  on  the  Calton  Hill  of  Edin- 
burgh as  the  national  monument  to  the  events  of 
the  late  war.  To  carry  this  design  into  execution, 
a  committee  of  which  I  was  a  member  sat  regularly 
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once  a-week  for  above  two  years :  Cockburn  ably 
and  effectively  assisted  me  in  my  efforts  to  increase 
the  subscriptions,  and  overcome  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  undertaking  was  surrounded  ;  and  at 
length  a  copy  of  these  exquisite  remains  of  ancient 
genius  was  resolved  on,  and  the  foundation-stone 
was  laid  with  great  pomp  and  imposing  masonic 
ceremonies  in  August  1822,  when  George  IV.  was 
in  Edinburgh.  The  three  persons  who  signed  the 
contract  for  that  part  of  the  structure  whieh  we  had 
funds  to  execute,  and  which  has  been  since  erected, 
were  Sir  W.  Rae,  Michael  Linning  the  secretary,  and 
myself.  We  anxiously  stipulated  that  every  stone 
in  the  building  should  be  of  the  same  dimensions  as 
the  corresponding  one  in  the  original — being  well 
aware  how  much  the  effect  of  Doric  architecture 
depends  on  the  magnitude  of  the  materials  employed. 
This  was  faithfully  complied  with  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  able  architects  of  the  building,  Messrs 
Coekrell  and  Playfair ;  and  the  effect  thus  secured 
forms  one  of  the  moat  striking  features  iu  that 
noble  structure.  Several  of  the  blocks  in  the 
column  weighed  seven  and  eight,  in  the  entablature 
fifteen  or  eighteen,  tons.  These  immense  masses  of 
stone,  cut  from  Craigleith  Quarry,  near  Edinburgh, 
were  dragged  up  to  the  top  of  the  Calton  Hill  in 
carriages  made  for  the  purpo.'5e,  drawn  by  twelve 
horses  and  a  hundred  men.  This  ambitious  struc- 
ture soon  excited  attention  both  in  Scotland  and 
among  strangers  who  visited  its  metropolis,  and  as 
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a  matter  of  course  awakened  jealousy  among  those 
living  artists  who  thought  the  restoration  of  a 
monument  of  antiquity  was  an  undeserved  slight 
on  modern  genius.  I  replied  in  an  article  in  the 
'  Edinburgh  Review/  ^  on  the  restoration  of  the  Par- 
thenon in  the  National  Monument  of  Edinburgh,  in 
which  the  principles  that  had  led  the  directors  to 
select  their  model  were  explained,  and  the  import- 
ance of  forming  the  public  taste,  by  placing  the  most 
perfect  models  in  existence  before  their  eyes,  was 
pointed  out.  The  edifice  was  completed  with  suc- 
cess so  far  as  contracted  for,  and  now  forms  a  most 
striking,  because  unique  and  faultless,  ornament  to 
Edinburgh.  Not  more  than  a  quarter  indeed  of  the 
Temple  .has  been  erected,  as  the  funds  subscribed 
(£15,000)  would  not  do  more ;  but  that  quarter  is 
the  finest  restoration  of  Grecian  architecture  which 
the  British  Islands  can  exhibit,  and  has  contributed 
to  introduce  that  pure  and  simple  taste  by  which  the 
edifices  in  Edinburgh  have  since  been  distinguished. 
In  January  1824  I  commenced,  at  the  request  of 
John  Hope,  the  Solicitor-General,  an  essay  on  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  law  of  Scotland,  and 
a  comparison  of  its  results  with  that  of  England.^ 
This  was  suggested  by  a  series  of  attacks  which  had 
appeared  of  late  years  in  the  public  press,  some  of 
which  had  also  found  a  responsive  echo  in  the  *  Edin- 

1  "  Restoration  of  the  Parthenon,"  '  Edinburgh  Review/  Feb.  1823. 
VoL  xxxviii.  p.  126. 

'  Remarks  on  the  Administration  of  Criminal  Law  in  Scotland. 
William  Blackwood  :  Edinburgh,  1824. 
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burgli  Review,'^  on  the  mode  in  which  criminal 
justice  waa  adminiatercd  in  Scotland,  with  a  view  to 
the  introduction  of  the  more  popular  systems  of 
grand  juries  and  the  unpaid  magistracy  of  Engknd. 
Experience  had  taught  me  in  ray  first  year's  essay 
in  that  department  that  these  strictures  were  not 
only  unfounded,  but  that  criminal  justice  was  better 
administered  by  the  official  functionaries  in  Scotland 
who  are  intrusted  with  its  discharge,  than  by  the  un- 
paid magistracy  of  England  ;  that  the  substitution  of 
professional  men  as  public  prosecutors  for  the  injured 
parties  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  discrimination  and 
efficiency,  than  intrusting  the  issues  to  the  passions 
or  interests  of  private  individuals ;  and  that  the 
Act  of  1701  {the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  of  Scotland)  pro- 
vided a  more  effectual  remedy  against  arbitrary  and 
prolonged  imprisonment  than  the  celebrated  Act  of 
that  name  in  England.  In  illustrating  these  proposi- 
tions, I  had  recourse  to  a  species  of  evidence  then 
for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  brought  to  bear  on  such 
disquisitions — viz.,  an  examination  of  the  results  of 
crimiual  commitments  and  prosecutions  in  England 
and  Scotland,  as  ascertained  by  statistical  returns, 
88  well  as  an  examination  of  the  different  provisions 
of  the  laws  of  the  two  countries  for  the  restraining 
of  crime  and  the  prevention  of  delay  or  injustice  in 
criminal  proceedings.  Both  tests  proved  favourable 
to  the  Scotch  institutions,  and  exhibited  in  striking 

»  '  Edinbargh  Review.'    No.  Is ni.,  art.  9;  No.  lixv.,  ort  11;    No, 
laviii.,  art.  0. 
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colours  the  superior  wisdom  and  expedition  of  the 
Scotch  criminal  proceedings  to  those  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country. 

The  pamphlet  made  a  considerable  noise  at  the 
time,  and  a  feeble  attempt  at  a  reply  in  the  *  Edin- 
burgh Review '  ^  only  demonstrated  how  well  found- 
ed the  general  strain  of  the  argument  was.  The 
facts  stated  took  root  in  the  public  mind,  and,  I  may 
say  without  vanity,  have  settled  the  question.  On 
looking>.  over  this  pamphlet  with  the  aid  of  a  more 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  world,  I  see  many  in- 
dications in  it  of  an  inexperienced  mind,  and  some 
expressions,  used  with  a  view  to  influencing  states- 
men at  the  moment,  I  would  now  have  avoided. 
There  was  nothing  in  it  which  was  not  true ;  but  it 
is  not  always  expedient  to  stdte  what  is  true  in  un- 
measured terms,  for  the  greater  the  truth  the  greater 
the  libel,  because,  as  lawyers  say,  it  is  the  more 
diflBcult  to  bear.  In  the  end,  however,  the  fearless 
enunciation  of  truth  is  generally  beneficial,  how- 
ever much  it  may  irritate  at  the  moment;  for 
"  truth  is  great,  and  will  prevail."  Grey-headed 
statesmen  at  the  time  shook  their  heads  at  it,  and 
said  there  were  things  in  it  which  were  very  injudi- 
cious :  but  the  desired  effect  was  produced ;  legal 
institutions  began  to  be  estimated  by  their  results, 
and  statistics  came  to  be  applied  to  the  subject. 
The  superiority  of  the  Scotch  to  the  English  system, 
when  tried  by  this  test,  was  too  evident  to  be  dis- 

^  *  Edinbui:gh  Review,'  January  1825.    Vol.  xli.  p.  450. 
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puted,  and  the  tide  soon  turned  the  other  way.  We 
have  heard  nothing  since  of  the  expediency  of  trans- 
planting the  criminal  institutions  of  England  into 
Scotland;  but  much  of  the  advantages  that  Eng- 
land would  derive  from  having  local  judges,  public 
prosecutors,  and  a  daily  jail-delivery. 

In  the  autumn  of  1824  I  passed  a  few  days  at  Sir 
James  Hall's  seat  of  Dunglass,  with  Mr  Buckland,  the 
celebrated  geologist.  At  first  I  thought  he  was  very 
entertaining,  and  the  variety  of  facta  which  he  men- 
tioned concerning  the  habits  of  antediluvian  animals 
rendered  his  conversation  for  a  time  very  instructive. 
Among  other  curiosities  of  the  antediluvian  descrip- 
tion he  produced  a  piece  of  hyfena'a  marrow,  from 
the  celebrated  cave  at  Kirkdale  in  Yorkshire,  of 
which  we  all  tasted,  being  certainly  as  old  a  dish  as 
ever  was  eaten  of.  After  a  few  days,  however,  the 
curiosity  of  his  accounts  of  the  habits  of  the  ante- 
diluvian lizards  and  other  animals  wore  off,  and  he 
was  deemed  somewhat  tiresome  by  the  whole  party. 
What  was  wanting  in  him  was,  not  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  his  own  subjects — for  of  that  he 
was  a  perfect  master — but  a  corresponding  interest 
in,  or  knowledge  of,  those  of  others.  He  resembled 
tlie  English  sergeants-at-law  or  us  Scotch  advocates, 
who  are  often  very  entertaining  for  a  few  days  while 
the  stories  of  circuits,  judges,  and  juries  last,  but  who 
in  general  become  exceedingly  tiresome  when  that 
stock,  which  soon  runs  dry,  is  exhausted. 

Miss  Edgewortb  had  shortly  before  this  time  been 
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in  Scotland  with  her  two  nieces,  and  I  saw  a  great 
deal  of  her,  both  at  my  father's  house  and  elsewhere 
in  society  at  Edinburgh,  particularly  at  Sir  Walter 
Scott's,  Baron  Hume's,  and  Mr  Jeflfrey's.     Our  fam- 
ily had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  on  a 
friendly  correspondence  with  hers,  in  consequence 
of  Miss  Edgeworth's  younger  brother  Henry  having 
been  much  at  my  father's  house  while  a  student  of 
medicine  at  Edinburgh  in  1804,  and  having  been 
nursed  by  him  and  my  mother  during  a  lingering 
illness  from  consumption,  of  which  he  afterwards 
died.     Mr  Edgeworth,  her  father,  and  Maria  Edge- 
worth  had  been    frequently  at  Bruntsfield  Links 
at  that  time,  but  I  was  too  young  then  to  form  an 
opinion  of  their  characters.     Now,  however,  the  case 
was  different,  and  I  attended  with  much  interest  to 
the  conversation  of  this  remarkable  woman.    She  was 
little,  and  possessed  of  no  personal  attractions :  it  was 
evident  that  the  usual  feminine  objects  had  never 
interfered  with  her  masculine  understanding.     Her 
conversation  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  acute- 
ness,  good  sense,  and  practical  sagacity;   she  had 
little    imagination,   and    scarcely   any   enthusiasm. 
Solid    sense,   practical    acquirement,   the    qualities 
which  will    lead  to  success    in    the   world,   were 
her  great  endowments,  and  they  appeared  at  every 
turn  in  her  conversation,  as  they  do  in  her  writ- 
ings.    This  disposition  of  mind  kept  her  free  from 
the   usual  littlenesses   of  authors,  and   raised   her 
far  above  the  ordinary  vanity  of  women.     She  was 
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simple  and  unaffected  in  her  manners,  entirely  free 
from  conceit  or  effort  in  her  conversation,  and  kindly 
and  benevolent  in  her  judgment  of  others,  as  well 
as  in  her  views  of  life  and  in  her  intercourse  with 
all  around  her.  But  she  had  neither  a  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  nor  the  elevated  mental 
qualities  which  give  a  lasting  ascendancy  over  man- 
kind. No  one  without  imagination  ever  will  gain 
such  a  sway  :  "  C'est  Timagination,"  said  Napoleon, 
"  qui  domine  le  monde."  She  formed  her  opinion  of 
men  from  the  conclusions  of  a  strong  and  sagacious 
understanding  living  in  retirement;  and  judging  of 
life  from  its  results,  she  had  not  the  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  it  which  is  arrived  at  by  those  who 
are  really  brought  into  contact  with  its  allurements, 
and  have  themselves  felt  the  force  of  its  passions.  It 
is  remarkable  that  though  she  was  a  woman  of  strong 
religious  impressions,  there  is  scarcely  any  allusion 
to  religion  to  be  found  in  her  writings  ;  a  peculiarity 
which  arose  from  her  desire  to  avoid  the  antipathies 
of  sects,  but  which  indicates  an  ignorance  of  the 
first  principles  of  human  nature ;  for  to  portray  the 
heart  without  frequent  reference  to  God,  is  like 
playing  Hamlet  without  the  character  of  the  Prince 
of  Denmark.  It  is  this  want  of  reference  to  higher 
principles,  as  much  as  the  absence  of  imaginative 
charms,  which  has  rendered  her  reputation  by  no 
means  so  great  with  the  present  age  as  it  was  witli 
that  in  which  her  works  first  appeared.  Neverthe- 
less her  writings  were  an  evident  step  in  advance, 

VOL.  I.  P 
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and  have  done  great  good,  chiefly  by  bringing 
down  novel  -  writing,  as  Socrates  did  philosophy, 
from  heaven  to  earth.  She  forgot  only  how  fre- 
quently the  rays  of  heaven  shine  on  earth;  how 
necessary  they  are  to  bring  to  maturity  its  finest 
fruits ;  how  cold  and  cheerless  is  life  without  their 
benign  influence.  Compared  with  the  sentimental 
novels  of  Mackenzie,  Charlotte  Smith,  or  Miss 
Bumey,  their  superiority  is  evident;  but  imagina- 
tion and  genius  reasserted  their  eternal  superiority 
in  the  romances  of  Scott,  Bulwer,  and  James. 

Dr  Parr,  the  celebrated  scholar,  visited  Edinburgh 
in  the  same  year,  and  dined  at  my  father's,  with  sev- 
eral of  the  principal  literary  characters  in  that  town. 
He  was  from  every  point  of  view  a  remarkable  man, 
and  peculiarly  interesting  as  the  last  relic  of  the  great 
school  of  scholars  in  England,  of  whom  Porson  was 
the  most  learned,  and  Johnson  the  most  intellectual. 
Dr  Parr's  conversation  bespoke  the  scholar  in  eveiy 
sentence,  and  indicated  that  precise  and  accurate  use 
of  words  which  arose  from  a  constant  familiarity 
with  their  originals  or  roots  in  the  dead  languages. 
But  he  was  not  merely  a  great  scholar ;  he  was  also  a 
powerful  dialectician,  an  original  thinker,  an  intrepid 
assertor  of  new  and  important  truths.  None  of  his 
works,  numerous  and  multifarious  as  they  are,  con- 
vey the  idea  of  his  powers  which  his  conversation 
did ;  a  peculiarity  common  to  him  with  Burke  and 
Johnson,  and  which  will  often  be  observed  in  men  of 
original  and  powerful  minds.     The  reason  is,  that  a 
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mind  which  draws  from  its  own  resources  is  never 
at  fault,  and  appears  greatest  when  most  left  to  it- 
self ;  one  which  relies  on  the  acquisitions  of  others 
can  produce  nothing  considerable,  if  deprived  of  the 
aid  of  reading  and  previous  study.  Parr,  in  lx)th 
his  greatness  and  his  peculiarities,  recalled  the  im- 
age of  Johnson,  of  which  Bos  well  has  left  so  graphic 
a  picture.  He  had  the  same  intellectual  strength  in 
reply ;  the  same  caustic  and  forcible  expression ;  the 
same  fearless  assertion  of  intellectual  power.  His 
peculiarities  also,  and  littlenesses  (for,  strong  as  he  was, 
he  had  his  weaknesses),  recalled  the  intellectual  giant 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  wore  a  wig  like  that  of 
the  Bar  in  private  society,  affected  the  extreme  of  the 
clerical  dress,  which  belonged  to  his  station  in  the 
Church,  and  smoked  habitually  in  company  after 
dinner.  These  peculiarities,  which  would  not  have 
been  tolerated  in  another  man,  were  by  common  con- 
sent overlooked  in  him,  in  consideration  of  his  age, 
his  eminence,  and  the  intellectual  gratification  which 
his  conversation  afforded.  He  had  little  patience  for 
the  conversation  of  women,  and  apparently  no  in- 
clination for  their  society.  The  interchange  of  ideas 
with  able  men  gave  him  delight ;  and  in  it  he 
evinced  a  vigour  and  raciness  which  had  no  parallel 
during  his  time.  His  politics  were  strongly  imbued 
with  Whig  principles,  and  he  had  lived  much  with 
Fox,  Grattan,  Mackintosh,  and  the  eminent  men  on 
that  side,  of  his  day ;  but  he  was  still  essentially  a 
scholar,  and  laid  down  the  law  in  society  much  as  he 
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would  have  done  to  schoolboys.  His  manners  were 
sometimes  rough,  and  his  retorts  often  felt  as  some- 
what rude;  but  he  had  a  warm  and  benevolent  heart, 
was  anxious  to  promote  happiness  whenever  in  his 
power,  and  was  ever  ready  to  make  amends  for  the 
pain  which  his  inconsiderate  sallies  might  have  occa- 
sioned. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  devote 
himself  to  the  formation  of  some  great  work  really 
worthy  of  his  reputation  and  powers;  he  rather 
frittered  them  away  in  a  variety  of  diflferent  objects 
of  temporary  or  inconsiderable  interest. 

In  the  end  of  October  in  this  year  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  witness,  while  at  Dunglass,  one  of  the  most 
sublime  scenes  which  nature  could  exhibit.  This 
was  the  sea  breaking  during  a  dreadful  tempest  on 
the  rocks  near  St  Abb's  Head,  the  well-known  pro- 
montory in  Berwickshire,  where  the  extremity  of 
the  Lammermuir  range  projects  in  huge  precipices 
into  the  German  Ocean.  The  wind  had  blown  for 
several  days  with  unusual  violence  from  the  north- 
east, and  the  vast  swell  on  the  ocean,  "  heaving  on 
the  tempest's  wing,"  was  hurled  with  almost  resistless 
fury  on  the  iron-bound  coa^t,  which  there  faces  the 
northern  blast.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  the 
waves  broke  in  prodigious  volumes  over  vast  frag- 
ments of  black  rock,  which,  torn  down  from  the  pre- 
cipices above  by  earthquakes,  or  a  long  series  of 
wintry  storms,  lay  strewn  along  the  beach  at  their 
feet,  and  mounting  up  the  face  of  the  rock  some 
liundred  feet  high  in  sheets  of  foam,  fell  back  again 
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in  beautiful  white  cascades  into  the  ocean.  Ex- 
cited by  the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle,  I  set  out 
to  gain  a  nearer  view  of  its  magnificent  features,  and 
after  passing  the  ruined  chapel  of  St  Helen's,  situated 
on  the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  succeeded,  by  creeping  on 
my  hands  and  knees  along  their  summit — the  wind 
being  too  violent  to  stand  erect — in  reaching  a  break- 
neck path  frequented  during  winter  by  smugglers, 
by  which  I  gained  the  bottom  of  the  precipice  and 
stood  on  the  edge  of  the  surge.  No  words  can  paint 
the  sublimity  of  the  scene  which  there  presented 
itself.  To  me  on  the  sands  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs, 
and  more  beneath  than  above  them,  the  waves 
seemed  of  stupendous  magnitude,  and  to  have  been 
rather  elevated  by  a  sudden  earthquake  from  the 
deep  than  raised  by  the  mere  force  of  the  wintry 
winds.  One  after  another  the  breakers  came  rolling 
in  on  the  beach  with  extraordinary  rapidity  and  in 
tremendous  volume,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  even 
the  steady  precipices  above  would  be  swept  away 
by  their  fury. 

If  this  storm  exhibited  in  perfection  the  grandeur 
of  which,  under  the  influence  of  wind,  water  is  sus- 
ceptible, an  occurrence  shortly  after  presented  in 
equally  striking  colours  the  awful  agency  of  fire.  In 
the  course  of  the  summer  of  1824,  two  conflagrations 
broke  out  in  the  High  Street  of  Edinburgh,  and  each 
consumed  a  large  pile  of  buildings,  leaving  two  huge 
gaps  in  the  midst  of  its  close-set  and  lofty  masonry. 
On  the  15th  November  another  conflagration  burst 
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fortli  ill  the  same  neighbourhood,  which  also  burned 
a  large  pile  to  the  ground ;  and  some  sparks  from  it 
having  caught  the  Tron  Church  steeple,  which  was 
entirely  of  wood,  it  took  fire,  and  the  flames  being 
above   the   reach   of  water  from   the  fire-engines, 
the  conflagration  was  unchecked,  and  in  a  few  hours 
consumed  tlie  whole  structure.     The  aspect  of  the 
flames  curling  up  the  pinnacles  of  the  steeple,  tossed 
about  in  wild  eddies  by  a  high  wind  at  its  summit, 
and  shaking  their  burning  wreaths  over  the  illumin- 
ated city,  was  very  striking,  and  recalled  to  my  im- 
agination a  similar  disaster  which  had  occurred  to 
the  great  cathedral  of  Copenhagen  during  the  bom- 
bardment of  that  city  by  the  English  in  1807.     But 
it  was  nothing  to  the  scene  which  the  next  night 
exhibited.     At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  fire- 
drum  went  round,  announcing  to  the  agitated  citizens 
that   another   conflagration   had   broken    out.     My 
brother  and  I  hastened  to  the  Parliament  Square, 
whither  the  tide  of  people  was  tending,  and  beheld 
a  prodigious  and  evidently  unconquerable  fire  raging 
in  the  lofty  buildings  which  composed  the  southern 
side  of  that  ancient  quadrangle.      The  huge  pile, 
however,  which  formed  the  eastern  side  of  the  Square 
— six  storeys  high  in  front,  and,  from  the  rapid  de- 
clivity of  the  ground  at  the  back,  fourteen  storeys 
behind — was  still  untouched.    About  midnight,  how- 
ever, I  perceived  a  bright  light  suddenly  appearing 
in  one  of  the  skylight- windows  on  that  side,  and 
with   such   rapidity   did   the   conflagration   spread, 
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under  the  influence  of  a  tempestuous  gale  from  the 
south-west,  that  in  a  few  hours  this  immense  struc- 
ture was  wrapt  in  fire.  The  flames,  fanned  by  the 
increasing  wind,  burst  with  frightful  fury  from  every 
window  in  the  edifice,  rose  to  a  prodigious  height 
in  the  heavens,  and  were  whirled  about  as  the  blast 
veered,  in  a  frightful  manner  in  the  dark  abyss  of 
air  far  above  the  highest  buildings  in  the  city.  The 
roar  of  the  conflagration  drowned  even  the  howling 
of  the  autumnal  tempest.  Such  was  the  heat,  that 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  we  could  stand  to 
the  engines  in  the  middle  of  the  Square :  so  pro- 
digious the  light,  that  the  whole  city  was  illumined 
by  the  lurid  glare,  and  its  reflection  shining  in  the 
heavens,  spread  an  undefined  dread  over  the  countr}% 
as  far  as  the  hills  of  Fife  and  the  banks  of  the  Tweed. 
The  fire  at  five  in  the  morning  was  so  violent  that  it 
would  have  burnt  down  the  whole  of  the  old  town  of 
Edinburgh,  for  it  was  far  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
arrest,  had  it  not  been  that  when  it  had  consumed 
everything  to  the  edge  of  the  vacant  space  occasioned 
by  one  of  the  preceding  fires,  it  there  terminated  from 
want  of  structure  to  destroy.  At  six  the  walls  of 
the  burnt  edifices  fell  with  an  awful  crash,  followed 
immediately  by  the  rise  of  a  dense  black  cloud  from 
the  ruins,  which  froze  every  heart  with  horror. 

On  21st  March  1825,  the  most  important  and 
most  fortunate  event  of  my  life  took  place.  I  was 
married  to  Elizabeth  Glencairn,  youngest  daughter  of 
Colonel  Tytler ;  then  in  her  twenty-fourth  year,  and 
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possessing  no  common  share  of  elegance  and  beauty. 
Like  myself,  Mrs  Alison  was  descended  by  her 
father's  side  from  a  literary  family,  and  by  her 
mother's  from  an  ancient  and  noble  one.  Her 
grandfather  was  William  Tytler,  Esq.  of  Wood- 
houselee,  in  Mid-Lothian,  well  known  for  his  de- 
fence of  Queen  Mary  and  other  learned  works — a 
man  of  very  great  acuteness  of  mind.  Her  uncle 
was  Lord  Woodhouselee,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  the  accomplished  author  of 
the  *  Essay  on  Translation,'  the  *Life  of  Lord 
Kames,'  and  the  'Elements  of  Universal  History.' 
My  old  friend  Peter  Tytler  was  her  cousin-german. 
Her  mother  was  Isabella  Erskine,  daughter  of  Lord 
Alva,  by  whom  she  was  descended  from  a  family 
which  for  several  generations  had  held  the  high- 
est judicial  situations  in  Scotland,  and  which  had 
sprung  from  a  union  second  to  none  in  the  island 
for  lustre.  She  was  lineally  descended  from  the 
Treasurer  Mar  (eldest  son  of  the  Kegent  Mar) 
and  Lady  Mary  Stewart,  his  second  wife,  daughter 
of  Esm^,  Duke  of  Lennox.^  I  have  ever  considered 
family  distinction  as  a  trust  rather  than  as  a  privi- 

*  The  second  son  of  this  marriage,  Henry  Lord  Cardross,  was 
ancestor  of  the  modem  Earls  of  Buchan,  rendered  illustrious  in 
recent  times  by  the  talents  of  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine,  long  head  of 
the  Scotch  Bar.  From  the  fourth  son,  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Erskine, 
descended  the  Erskines,  Earls  of  Rosslyn,  and  also  the  Erskines  of 
Alva,  eminent  in  the  judicial  annals  of  Scotland.  Mrs  Alison's  mother, 
Isabella  Erskine,  was  daughter  of  James  Erskine,  one  of  the  Lords 
of  Session  under  the  title  of  Lord  Alva.  She  was  bom  and  educated 
at  Alva. 
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lege,  and  as  creating  responsibility  more  than  con- 
ferring immunity.  Descent  from  departed  greatness 
is  an  advantage  which  no  one,  I  believe,  ever  really 
undervalued  but  those  who  did  not  possess  it ;  and 
I  acknowledge  some  satisfaction  in  the  reflection 
that  our  children  can  boast  among  their  progenitors 
names  distinguished  both  in  arms  and  philosophy, 
and  that  some  of  their  ancestors,  both  by  the  father's 
and  mother's  side,  are  to  be  found,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago,  enumerated  in  Ariosto's  *  Or- 
lando Furioso '  among  the  barons  who  attended  the 
King  of  Scotland  to  combat  with  Charlemagne 
against  the  Saracens  around  the  walls  of  Paris.  ^ 

Never  was  evinced  in  a  clearer  manner  the  bene- 
ficial eflfect  of  marriage,  in  detaching  the  mind  from 
dangerous  excitements,  and  bracing  it  up  to  the  real 
duties  of  life,  than  in  my  case.  The  business  falling 
on  me  as  Advocate-Depute  had  indeed  done  much  to 
wean  me  from  my  previous  thirst  for  enjoyment; 
and  foreign  travelling  was  stopped,  as  it  had  become 
next  to  impossible  for  me  to  leave  Scotland ;  but 
within  Scotland  itself  enough  remained  to  gratify  an 
ardent  passion  for  excitement,  and  effectually  prevent 

^  "  L'altra  bandiera  h  del  duca  di  Marra  * 
Che  uel  travaglio  porta  U  leopardo. 

■  •  •  •  •  • 

Quell'  avoltor,  cV  un  drigo  verde  lania, 
£  Tinsegna  del  conte  di  Boccania,f 

Signoreggia  Forbesse  J  il  forte  Armano, 
Che  di  bianco  e  di  nero  k  la  bandiera." 

—Orlando  Furioso;  x.  82,  83. 

♦  Mar.  t  Buchan.  X  Forbes. 
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the  acquisition  of  habits  of  self-denial  or  the  pn»e- 
cution  of  any  considerable  or  laborious  undertaking. 
Society  remained  with  its  attractions,  its  enjoyments, 
its  gratifications.    It  need  hardly  be  said  that  a  yoang 
man,  who  had  early  had  the  advantage  of  being  in- 
troduced into  good  society,  who  had  travelled  much, 
who  was  enthusiastically  fond  of  drawing  and  the  fine 
arts,  and  who  was  known  to  be  rising  in  his  profession, 
was  not  likely  to  remain  a  hermit.     My  disposition 
led  me  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  prize  the  society  of 
elegant  and  superior  women,  and  to  form  intimacies 
with  persons  of  the  other  sex  often  above  my  fortune. 
There  are  gardens  of  Armida  in  the  most  elevated 
circles,  as  well  as  around  the  palace  of  a  bewitching 
siren  ;  and  the  dangers  of  their  attractions  are  only 
the  greater  that  they  fascinate  the  heart  and  the 
imagination  rather  than  the  senses.     I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  have  had  the  strength  always  to  shun  such 
scenes  of  enjoyment,  in  which,  although  vice  is  not 
indulged,  time  is  lost,  and  if  no  injury  is  done  to 
others,  there  is  often  irreparable  mischief  committed 
on  one's  self.     From  these  dangers  I  was  at  once  de- 
livered by  my  marriage,  as  by  my  professional  appoint- 
ment I  had  been  from  my  perilous  thirst  for  foreign 
travelling.     And  this  speedily  appeared,  both  in  my 
inclinations  and  habits.     Old  objects  revived  in  in- 
terest ;  long-forgotten  desires  were  reawakened ;  the 
duty  of  working  out  my  appropriate  charge  in  life 
was  strongly  felt ;  and  in  the  first  vacation  after  my 
marriage  I  recommenced  my  book  on  Population, 
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and  wrote  the  first  three  chapters  nearly  as  they 
were  afterwards  published  to  the  world. 

In  autumn  1825  Mrs  Alison  and  I  went  the  South 
Circuit  together.  Our  route,  which  was  by  Jedburgh, 
Dumfries,  and  Ayr,  and  thence,  after  it  was  over,  to 
Loch  Lomond,  led  us  through  the  most  interesting 
scenery  of  the  south  of  Scotland.  We  surveyed  the 
ruins  of  Melrose  and  Jedburgh  ;  admired  the  magni- 
ficent towers  of  Caerlaverock  Castle,  and  the  still 
more  beautiful  remains  of  New  Abbey  in  Kirkcud- 
brightshire ;  passed  through  the  sequestered  and 
pastoral  vale  of  the  Nith  ;  wandered  up  the  narrow 
ravine  above  Craigengillan,  also  in  Kirkcudbright- 
shire ;  and  admired  in  the  finest  weather  the  ex- 
quisite scenery  of  Loch  Lomond.^     I  had  seen  many 

*  The  impression  produce<l  by  the  latter  scene  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  following  description,  written  ten  years  after  from  recollection : 
"  It  is  the  hour  of  noon  ;  the  heat,  the  rare  heat  of  a  summer  day  has 
spread  a  languor  over  the  face  of  nature  ;  its  numerous  wooded  islands 
are  clearly  reflected  in  that  lovely  lake  ;  each  rock  and  headland,  each 
drooping  birch  is  pictured  in  the  expanse  beneath  ;  the  rowers  rest  on 
their  oars,  as  if  fearful  to  break  the  glassy  surface  ;  the  yellow  corn- 
fields at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  the  autumnal  tints  of  the  woods 
above,  the  grey  faces  of  rock  on  their  shaggy  sides,  shine  again  in  the 
watery  mirror ;  you  can  reach  with  an  oar  from  the  picture  of  the  hills 
on  either  side  of  the  valley ;  you  can  touch  with  your  hand  the  purple 
summit  of  the  mountains — 

*  Etch  weather- tinted  rock  and  tower, 
Each  drooping  tree,  each  fairy  flower, 
So  pure,  so  fair,  the  mirror  gave. 
As  if  there  lay  beneath  the  wave, 
Secure  from  trouble,  toil,  and  care, 
A  world  than  earthly  world  more  fair. 

Whoever  has  seen  that  magical  scene  at  such  a  moment  will  deem 
that  the  travelled  Clarke  has  not  overstated  its  beauty  when  he  said 
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of  these  scenes  more  than  once  before ;  but  never 
under  such  auspices.  They  had  never  appeared 
nearly  so  beautiful.  I  then  perceived  how  true  it 
is  in  Bacon's  words  that  marriage  doubles  our  joys 
and  halves  our  sorrows ;  I  felt  with  Moore — 

"  How  the  best  scenes  of  Nature  improve 
When  we  see  them  reflected  from  looks  that  we  love," 

In  November  1825  we  took  possession  of  a  new 
house  which  I  had  built  in  St  Colme  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, in  one  of  the  best  situations  in  town.^  The 
arrangement  of  my  librar}%  which  was  now  for  the 
first  time  brought  together,  was  a  work  of  consider- 
able labour  and  great  interest.  I  was  not  a  little 
astonished  at  the  literary  riches  I  possessed.  The 
furnishing  of  the  house  was  a  source  of  interest  to 
us  both,  and  many  were  the  expeditions  we  had 
together  in  quest  of  the  little  niceties  which  add  so 
much  to  the  comfort  without  materially  augmenting 
the  expense  of  a  dwelling.  This  winter  was  very 
delightful :  seated  in  the  smaller  of  the  two  drawing- 
rooms,  with  our  books  and  pictures  around  us  in  the 
winter  evenings,  we  heard  the  roll  of  the  carriages 
outside  conveying  people  to  the  evening  parties, 
in  which  we  no  longer  cared  to  participate.  In- 
stead of  doing  so,  we  planned  out  by  the  fireside, 
when  my  law-papers  were  done,  tours  to  Paris,  the 
Rhone,  the  Alps,  which  we  were  to  take  together  in 

that  a  Swedish  lake  *  excelled  the  Lago  Maggiore  in  Italy,  and  almost 
$fHnlM  Loch  Lomond  in  Scotland.* " 
»  Hitherto  I  had  constantly  lived  under  my  father's  root 
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future  years.  "  Nous  ^tions  heureux,"  says  Madame 
de  Stael,  "nous  commenfames  k  dire  nous"  Ere 
long,  however,  we  were  recalled  from  the  world  of 
imagination  to  that  of  duty.  On  21st  January  1826 
Mrs  Alison  was  confined,  and  I  became  the  father  of 
a  son,  who  has  since  been  the  solace  and  delight  of 
my  life.  He  was  christened  Archibald,  after  my 
father.  Truth  obliges  me  to  confess,  that  in  the 
determination  to  give  him  no  other  name  I  was 
actuated  by  a  hope  that  the  name  would  one  day 
become  known,  and  that  he  might  feel  a  pride  in 
bearing  it. 

In  the  summer  of  1826,  so  well  known  for  its 
uncommon  heat  and  extraordinary  drought,  we 
joined  my  father,  who  had  taken  Polton,  a  coun- 
try place  near  Lasswade,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Esk,  where  we  passed  four  months.  The  heat  of 
this  summer,  almost  unparalleled  in  the  climate  of 
Scotland,  and  which  brought  the  fruits  of  southern 
Europe  to  maturity  in  our  northern  latitudes,^  was 
felt  only  as  agreeable ;  it  recalled  the  recollection  of 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  Every  day,  from  the  15th 
July  till  the  10th  September,  I  walked  to  my  house 
in  town,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  and  returned  in 
the  evening  at  seven  or  eight ;  the  intervening  period 
was  occupied  with  my  law-papers.  Mrs  Alison  at 
the  well-known  hour  when  I  was  to  return  came 

^  A  mulberry-tree  bore  fruit  whicli  was  completely  ripened  on  tlie 
lawn  of  Polton.  For  two  months  the  thermonuter  ranged  from  78'  to 
84*  every  day.  .^ 
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to  meet  me,  and  we  ascended  together  the  steep 
path,  through  overhanging  woods,  which  led  from 
the  banks  of  the  Esk  to  the  mansion-house.  In 
autumn  we  went  the  West  Circuit,  which  it  was  my 
turn  to  take,  and  this  led  us  through  the  High- 
lands by  Stirling,  Loch  Katrine,  Locheamhead, 
Tyndrum,  Loch  Awe,  Inverary,  and  Loch  Lomond. 
This  tour  was  very  delightful,  and  I  again  felt 
what  I  had  already  more  than  once  experienced  in 
similar  circumstances,  that  fine  scenery  first  visited 
in  early  life  appeared  more  beautiful  to  me  now 
than  it  had  done  when  first  seen.  One  scene  in 
particular,  at  the  upper  end  of  Loch  Fyne,  is  in- 
delibly impressed  on  my  recollection.  We  had  left 
Inverary  in  the  afternoon,  in  order  to  sleep  at  Cairn- 
do  w,  a  lonely  inn,  nine  miles  distant,  on  the  mar- 
gin of  Loch  Fyne.  When  we  came  opposite  to  the 
inn,  on  the  Inverary  side  of  the  loch,  but  still  four 
miles  from  it  by  the  road  which  makes  the  circuit 
of  its  upper  end,  the  beauty  of  the  evening  and  the 
stillness  of  the  water  inclined  us  to  leave  the  car- 
riage and  row  across.  The  scene  was  not  usually 
of  extraordinary  interest,  and  is  daily  passed  by 
travellers  without  exciting  attention,  but  the  hour 
and  the  weather  rendered  it  then  one  of  ravishiujo: 
beauty.  The  sun  was  just  setting  behind  the  heath- 
clad  hills  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake,  and  every 
rock  and  tiny  birch  was  clearly  projected  at  their 
summit  on  the  liquid  gold  behind.  So  still  and 
clear  was  the  water  that  every  pebble,  every  blade 
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of  grass,  every  leaf  was  reflected  with  perfect  fidel- 
ity in  the  lovely  mirror ;  it  was  literally  impossible 
to  tell  where  the  shore  ended  and  the  lake  began. 
When  we  reached  the  middle,  the  hills  on  either 
side  seemed  to  meet  as  you  looked  down  into  the 
watery  expanse ;  with  one  hand  you  could  touch  the 
dark  outline  and  bright  light  on  the  west,  with  the 
other  the  illuminated  purple  summit  of  the  eastern 
range  of  hills.  Let  no  one  who  sees  such  a  scene 
fail  to  try  and  engrave  its  recollection  on  his  mem- 
ory ;  he  is  fortunate  if  he  beholds  two  or  three  such 
in  his  lifetime. 

If  this  sunset  exhibited  Nature  in  her  loveliest,  a 
scene  we  witnessed  on  the  next  spring  circuit  pre- 
sented her  in  a  more  awful  aspect  In  April  1827  wc 
went  the  South  Circuit,  and  in  the  course  of  it, 
crossed  on  the  23d  April  from  the  hospitable  man- 
sion of  Sir  David  Blair  at  Blairquhan  in  Ayrshire, 
where  we  had  passed  the  two  preceding  days,  to 
Dumfries,  a  distance  of  forty-eight  miles,  of  which 
thirty  was  over  the  mountains.  When  we  set  out 
at  six,  the  morning  was  cold  and  frosty ;  but  on 
leaving  Dalmellington,  the  first  stage  after  breakfast, 
the  snow  began  to  fall,  and  when  we  reached  the 
hills  the  storm  was  thick  and  violent.  It  continued 
to  increase  as  we  advanced,  and  before  we  reached 
the  summit  of  the  range,  all  trace  of  the  road  was 
lost  in  the  prodigious  drifts  with  which  every  hol- 
low was  overcharged.  The  wind  blew  with  vio- 
lence ;  and  it  was  only  by  knowing  the  road  previ- 
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ously,  and  following  the  course  of  the  torrent  which 
roared  on  the  left,  when  the  thickness  of  the  storm 
obscured  the  view,  that  we  were  enabled  to  avoid 
losing  our  way  in  the  snowy  wilderness.  I  never 
on  the  summit  of  the  Alps  saw  anything  more 
terrific ;  the  snow  fell  to  a  depth  of  nearly  two  feet 
in  a  single  day.  After  reaching  Jedburgh,  spring 
burst  forth  with  uncommon  beauty ;  and  as  we  re- 
turned home,  the  primroses  and  wood-anemones  in 
the  copses,  the  cry  of  the  curlew  on  the  hills,  and  the 
lambs  careering  on  the  green  knolls  of  the  Lammer- 
muir,  awakened  the  most  charming  emotions. 

During  all  this  year,  and  for  several  years  after- 
wards, I  continued  a  practice  which  we  had  begun 
early  in  the  preceding  summer.  This  was  every 
night,  after  the  labours  of  the  day  were  over, 
to  write  in  a  commonplace-book  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose, an  extract  of  some  favourite  passage  of  poetry 
which  Mrs  Alison  or  I  had  previously  marked  for  in- 
sertion. The  day  and  the  place  where  it  was  written 
were  noted  at  the  end,  with  occasionally  a  word,  or 
two  or  three  initial  letters,  to  bring  to  the  recollec- 
tion any  particular  event  which  had  occurred  in 
connection  with  it.  No  one  who  had  not  tried  it 
could  conceive  with  how  much  pleasure  this  prac- 
tice was  attended,  and  how  materially  it  extended 
the  poetical  knowledge  of  both.  Love  of  poetry  is 
like  that  of  painting  or  natural  scenery ;  it  increases 
with  exercise  and  attention.  The  poetical  extracts 
thus  collected  filled  our  minds  with  beautiful  ideas 
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every  night  before  retiring  to  rest ;  they  were  thus 
engraved  on  the  memory,  and  furnished  a  constant 
subject  of  future  reflection ;  and  they  presented  on  a 
retrospect  a  delightful  record  of  the  past,  in  which 
charming  images  and  ennobling  sentiments  were 
blended  with  the  stream  of  ordinary  life,  and  with 
the  events,  sometimes  joyous,  sometimes  sorrowful, 
of  our  existence. 

In  the  summer  of  1827  we  again  joined  my  father 
in  taking  a  large  house  called  Whitehouse,  at  the 
head  of  Bruntsfield  Links,  since  converted  into  a 
Soman  Catholic  nunnery.  I  there  had  the  pleasure 
of  forming  an  acquaintance  with  Mr  Hallam  the  cele- 
brated historian,  who  dined  with  us,  and  whom  I 
also  met  at  Captain  Hall's.  He  is  a  remarkable 
man ;  but  his  powers  of  conversation  do  not  consist 
in  sagacity  of  observation,  force  of  reply,  or  epi- 
grammatic expression,  like  Parr,  or  like  what  we 
read  of  Johnson,  but  in  a  great  extent  of  varied 
information,  which  is  poured  forth  in  a  stream  of 
easy  and  often  felicitous  expression.  His  defect  is 
that  he  is  too  great  a  parleur,  speaks  incessantly, 
and  follows  rather  the  course  of  his  own  ideas  and 
recollections  than  what  is  interesting  or  instructive 
to  his  auditors.  His  extensive  antiquarian  informa- 
tion on  remote  subjects  of  English  history  renders 
him  a  valuable  inmate  in  great  families,  to  whom 
the  records  of  past  greatness  are  in  general  an 
object  of  interest.  Hallam  did  not  strike  me  from 
his  conversation,  any  more  than  he  does  from  his 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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writings,  as  a  great  man.  His  reputation,  like  that 
of  all  men  brought  forward  or  taken  up  by  a  party, 
was  probably  more  considerable  with  his  contem- 
poraries than  it  will  be  with  posterity.  He  occa- 
sionally makes  striking  remarks,  often  brings  forth 
fine  criticism,  and  always  displays  great  erudition ; 
but  he  evinces  learning  rather  than  philosophy,  dis- 
crimination rather  than  genius.  His  writings  were 
a  great  addition  to  the  literature  of  his  age,  and  will 
always  occupy  a  respectable  place  in  our  libraries ; 
but  they  will  do  so  rather  as  books  of  reference  to 
the  learned,  than  of  delight  to  the  generality  of 
readers. 

At  Captain  Hall's,  during  the  same  summer,  I  met 
General  Miller,  who  bore  an  important  part  in  the 
war  of  independence  in  South  America,  and  whose 
charge  at  the  head  of  the  hussars  of  Junin  mainly 
produced  the  victory  of  Ayacucho,  which  established 
the  independence  of  Peru,  and  terminated  the  con- 
test over  South  America.  Though  I  was  far,  even 
then,  from  sharing  in  the  general  enthusiasm  which 
the  liberation  of  that  vast  portion  of  the  globe  from 
the  government  of  Spain  produced,  and  though  I  by 
no  means  expected  that  the  republics  of  the  New 
World  would,  as  was  generally  then  believed,  be- 
come the  seat  of  social  regeneration  and  unbounded 
felicity,  yet  I  listened  with  delight  to  that  gallant 
officer's  most  interesting  account  of  his  passage  of 
the  Andes  with  the  army  despatched  from  Columbia 
under  General  Bolivar,  and  of  the   shock   of  the 
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lancers  formed  from  the  Guachos  of  the  Pampas 
with  the  hussars  of  Spain  at  the  foot  of  Condor- 
kanki.  This  march  with  its  subsequent  campaign 
was  one  of  the  most  romantic  that  ever  occurred  in 
the  history  of  human  adventure :  it  exceeded,  both 
in  difficulty,  distance,  and  danger,  the  passage  of 
the  Pennine  Alps  by  Hannibal,  or  of  the  Great  St 
Bernard  by  Napoleon.  General  Miller's  vivid  de- 
scriptions, combined  with  the  splendid  account  of 
South  America  by  Humboldt  which  I  read  about 
the  same  time,  were  the  principal  cause  of  my  in- 
serting in  my  *  History  of  Europe*  the  chapter  on 
the  Revolution  in  that  part  of  the  world,  which 
followed  Napoleon*s  invasion  of  old  Spain,  and 
which,  though  but  remotely  connected  with  the 
events  of  his  age,  became  of  great  importance  in 
the  next. 

In  July  of  this  year  my  brother  was  seized  with 
violent  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  which  was  no 
sooner  subdued  by  copious  bleeding  than  the  disease 
spread  to  the  liver,  and  produced  a  protracted  and 
dangerous  illness,  which  wellnigh  brought  him  to 
the  grave.  That  illness,  from  which  he  only  re- 
covered after  several  months'  confinement,  produced, 
a  serious  impression  on  my  mind.  Independently 
of  the  deep  anxiety  which  we  all  felt  for  a  person 
of  so  upright  and  estimable  a  character,  then  threat- 
ened with  dissolution  at  the  commencement  of  his 
chief  usefulness  in  life,  I  was  in  a  peculiar  manner 
interested  in  the  fate  of  my  early  playfellow  and 
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first  friend,  whose  qualities  of  head  and  heart, 
always  promising,  now  gave  token  of  no  ordinary- 
distinction.  I  began  to  reflect  seriously,  for  the 
first  time,  on  the  precarious  tenure  of  my  own 
existence.  Ideas  and  resolutions  long  dwelt  on  and 
formed  in  early  life,  but  wellnigh  obliterated  in  the 
whirl  and  excitement  of  later  years,  returned  with 
increased  force  and  a  painful  feeling  of  responsibility. 
If  I  were  cut  oflf  to-morrow,  what  memorial  would 
I  leave  of  my  existence  upon  earth  ?  what  account 
could  I  give  of  the  talents  intrusted  to  me  by 
the  Lord  of  the  vineyard  ?  So  deeply  did  these 
feelings  impress  themselves  on  my  mind,  and  so 
powerful  is  the  influence  of  sorrow  in  awakening 
serious  and  perhaps  superstitious  ideas,  that  I  be- 
I  came  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  illness  of 

my  brother  was  a  warning  sent  by  Providence  to 
"  whet  my  almost  blunted  purpose,"  and  revive  in 
mature  life,  ere  it  was  too  late,  the  designs  and 
aspirations  of  my  youth.  I  do  not  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  say  that  this  impression  was  well 
founded,  or  that  in  the  administration  of  a  just 
Providence,  sickness  of  body  is  sent  to  one  to  induce 
health  of  mind  to  another;  I  mention  merely  the 
effect  produced  by  this  event  on  myself,  and  it  will 
immediately  appear  that  it  was  attended  with  im- 
portant effects  on  my  destiny  in  life. 

As  my  brother  was  recovering,  and  while  these 
feelings  were  still  strong,  I  accidentally  met  with 
and  read  Cldry  and  Hue's  account  of  the  last  days 
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of  Louis  XVL,  in  the  Temple.  No  words  can  convey 
an  idea  of  the  impression  which  these  simple  and 
pathetic  narratives  produced  on  my  mind.  The 
resignation,  piety,  and  charity  of  Louis,  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  Madame  Elizabeth,  appeared  in 
bright  contrast  to  the  malevolence,  the  infidelity, 
the  cruelty  of  their  persecutors.  The  King's  Testa- 
ment^ in  particular,  appeared  to  me  one  of  the  most 
perfect  commentaries  on  the  Gospel  which  had  ever 
come  from  the  hand  of  man.  My  resolution  was 
soon  taken.  I  resolved  to  devote  myself  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  unbounded  wickedness,  the  dis- 
astrous results  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  of  the 
angelic  virtues  displayed  by  its  principal  martyrs. 
This  was  the  first  time  I  had  thought  of  writing  the 
domestic  history  of  that  convulsion ;  my  former 
visions,  originating  in  the  great  review  at  Paris  in 
1814,  had  related  to  the  military  annals  of  the 
period.  It  was  for  this  I  had  made  such  strenuous 
efforts  to  visit  the  fields  of  battle  which  had  been 
signalised  by  Napoleon's  genius  :  the  mournful  cat- 
astrophes, the  heartrending  suffering,  the  astonishing 
delusion  of  the  Revolution,  were  almost  unknown  to 
me.  That  other  dreadful  period  had  hitherto  ap- 
peared only  as  a  dark  and  fearful  scene  of  demoni- 
acal strife,  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  trace  the 
thread,  and  almost  as  impossible  to  discover  the 
motives.  Now,  however,  the  case  was  different 
— from  the  tower  of  the  Temple  a  light  had  ap- 
peared which  shone  through  the  gloom,  and  dis- 
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played  the  terrible  features  by  which  it  was  distin- 
guished. Insatiable  was  the  avidity  with  which  I 
fastened  on  this  new  field  of  study.  My  leisure 
moments  were  devoted  to  devouring  the  works 
which  narrated  the  sufferings  of  that  dreadful  time  ; 
and  the  great  collection  of  revolutionary  memoirs, 
published  at  Paris  in  sixty-four  volumes,  which  I 
fell  in  with  and  immediately  purchased,  furnished 
ample  materials  for  reflection. 

I  soon  perceived  that  the  French  Revolution  was 
a  subject  of  such  vast  extent  and  intricacy  that  even 
the  reading  necessary  to  understand  it  could  only  be 
mastered  in  a  course  of  years,  and  meanwhile  my 
manuscripts  and  collections  relating  to  my  specula- 
tions on  population  and  to  political  economy  being 
in  a  comparatively  forward  state,  could  much  more 
rapidly  be  reduced  to  a  state  fit  for  publication. 
The  great  difficulty  was  condensation ;  for  the  mate- 
rials I  had  collected  were  so  extensive,  that,  if  all 
brought  together,  the  work  would  be  probably  un- 
readable, and  certainly  unsaleable.  But  I  resolved 
in  good  earnest  to  make  the  attempt.  From  the 
time  of  my  return  from  the  North  Circuit  in  October 
1827,  accordingly,  I  regularly  wrote  on  this  subject 
whenever  I  could  find  leisure  from  my  law-papers, 
and  during  the  winter  the  work  made  considerable 
progress.  But  though  this  was  the  topic  of  my 
writing,  I  had  already  fastened  on  the  French 
Revolutionary  wars  as  the  most  fascinating  subject 
of  reading.      Jomini's   History   of  the   Campaigns 
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prior  to  1800,  the  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  and  Las 
Cases,  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  Botta's  Histor}% 
Madame  Boland's  Memoirs,  and  Beauchamp's  Wars 
of  La  Vendue,  fascinated  my  leisure  hours.  As  I 
was  now  studying  for  au  object,  I  followed  the  plan 
already  mentioned  of  making  on  the  first  blank 
leaves  of  every  book  I  read  a  digested  index  of 
the  principal  observations  or  facts  applicable  to  my 
subject.  These  collections  soon  became  numerous, 
and  not  only  gave  me  a  great  command  of  facts 
and  references,  but  fixed  the  succession  of  events 
in  some  degree  of  arrangement  in  ray  mind.  I 
soon  saw  that  both  the  internal  history  and  the 
wars  of  the  Revolution  were  subjects  of  such  vast 
extent  and  multiplicity  of  event,  that  the  greatest 
eSbrts  would  be  necessary  to  class  them  under  their 
proper  heads,  and  prevent  attention  from  being  dis- 
tracted by  an  infinity  of  subordinate,  and  yet  not 
unimportant,  details.  Insensibly,  in  the  course  of 
making  my  collections,  facts  noted  arranged  them- 
.selves  in  their  proper  places;  cells  were  formed  in 
the  memory  for  tlie  reception  of  the  different  classes 
of  events;  order  arose  out  of  chaos  ;  and  while  yet 
engaged  in  the  Theory  of  Population,  the  History 
of  Europe  during  the  French  Revolution  was  rapidly 
forming  itself  in  embryo  in  my  mind. 

In  the  summer  of  1828  we  again  joined  my  father, 
and  took  Canaan  Lodge,  a  villa  two  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  belonging  to  my  aunt,  Mrs  Gregory, 
where  we  resided  during  the  long  vacation,     Being 
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now  anxious  to  bring  my  work  on  Population  to  a 
conclusion,  I  worked  this  autumn  exceedingly  hard 
at  it.  I  there  wrote  the  chapter  on  the  Principles 
of  Renovation  and  Decay  in  Human  Affairs,  and  the 
remaining  ones  in  the  first  volume,  and  that  on  the 
Division  of  Landed  Property  among  the  Poor  in  the 
second.  At  Aberdona,  in  Clackmannanshire,  in  the 
autumn  of  the  same  year,  T  wrote  the  chapter  on 
the  Management  of  the  Poor  in  Great  Cities,  on 
the  Corn  Laws,  and  most  of  the  second  volume.  In 
the  composition  of  this  part  of  the  work  I  experi- 
enced great  benefit  from  the  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  working  classes 
which  I  had  gained  in  the  course  of  my  professional 
duties  as  Advocate-Depute,  and  in  the  investigation 
of  the  vast  number  of  crimes  which  had  come  under 
my  notice  in  that  capacity.  Without  some  practi- 
cal knowledge,  speculation  on  the  means  of  amelior- 
ating the  condition  of  the  lower  classes  will  in  general 
prove  not  only  useless  but  pernicious.  It  leads  to 
plans  of  relief  which  prove  nugatory  from  ignorance 
of  their  habits  and  ruling  motives,  and  thus  diverts 
benevolence  from  the  proper  channel,  by  chilling  it 
from  the  disappointment  with  which  it  must  be 
attended.  The  greatest  diflSculties  which  the  wise 
and  philanthropic  experience  in  the  prosecution  of 
attempts  to  elevate  the  condition  of  the  poor  arise 
from  the  selfishness  of  the  great  body  of  men,  who 
generally  give  themselves  no  concern  about  their 
more  unfortunate  brethren,  but  invariably  display 
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extraordinary  activity  in  resisting  any  proposition 
of  an  assessment  for  their  relief.  The  want  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  indigent  among  the  bene- 
volent renders  a  great  part,  often  the  whole,  of 
what  they  do  to  ameliorate  their  condition  of  no 
eflfect.  One  great  error  into  which  they  fall  is  sup- 
posing that  the  poor  are  actuated  by  the  same  views, 
and  are  capable  of  as  much  consideration  of  the 
future,  as  they  themselves  are ;  a  mistake  not  quite 
so  palpable  but  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  French 
princess  who  expressed  her  surprise  in  a  scarcity  how 
the  people  should  be  in  such  distress  when  they  might 
live  on  bread  and  cheese. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  I  went  on  the  South 
Circuit,  and  after  it  was  over  paid  a  visit,  along  with 
Eutherfurd,  to  Corehouse,  near  Lanark,  the  beautiful 
seat  of  Lord  Corehouse.  Three  days  were  spent  in 
sketching  the  romantic  scenery  around  the  Falls  of 
the  Clyde  in  the  forenoon,  and  enjoying  polished 
and  intellectual  society  in  the  evening.  Lord  Core- 
house,  a  distinguished  judge,  but  better  known  as 
George  Cranstoun,  long  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  Scotch  Bar,  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  among 
his  contemporaries.  He  was  descended  from  the 
ancient  and  famous  Border  family  of  the  Crans- 
touns,  celebrated  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  '  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,'  and  bore  marks  of  noble  descent 
both  in  manners  and  appearance.  His  forehead, 
like  that  of  all  intellectual  men,  was  large,  and  al- 
most disproportioned  from  its  expanse ;  his  features 
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were  high  and  finely  chiselled,  with  an  expression  re- 
sembling that  of  Napoleon ;  his  manners  refined  and 
courteous.  His  taste  was  cultivated,  his  reading 
varied,  and  the  extensive  practice  and  high  repu- 
tation which  he  enjoyed  at  the  Bar  bore  testimony 
to  the  forensic  talents  which  he  possessed.  But  I 
saw  when  he  engaged  in  serious  conversation  that 
although  he  was  well  read,  had  a  great  knowledge 
of  history  and  antiquities,  and  a  refined  taste  in 
poetry,  in  which  he  was  no  ordinary  proficient,  he 
had  no  originality  of  thought.  His  speaking  was 
correct  and  ornate  rather  than  eloquent,  and  he  was 
influenced  by  a  constant  apprehension  of  endanger- 
ing his  reputation — a  peculiarity  often  seen  in  emi- 
nent men  of  a  second  order,  but  never  to  be  met  with 
in  the  master-spirits  of  mankind. 

On  leaving  Corehouse  I  set  out  on  foot  for  Aber- 
dona,  in  Clackmannanshire,  which  I  reached  before 
dinner,  having  walked  fifty  miles  in  twelve  hours 
and  a  half;  an  achievement  of  which  I  was  not  a 
little  proud,  as  I  had  been  in  no  previous  training. 
Shortly  after  I  walked  from  the  latter  place  to  the 
summit  of  the  Ochils,  where,  elevated  at  a  height  of 
2600  feet  above  the  sea,  the  eye  commands  an  ex- 
tensive view  over  the  plains  watered  by  the  Forth 
on  the  south  and  the  Tay  on  the  north.  But  more 
than  by  these  scenes  of  agricultural  riches,  one  is 
attracted  by  the  magnificent  range  of  the  Gram- 
pians, at  its  nearest  point  not  more  than  fifteen 
miles  distant,  and  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
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reach  from  right  to  left  towards  the  north  -  west. 
From  that  height  these  far-famed  mountains  appear 
in  their  due  proportions,  and  present  a  splendid  spec- 
tacle. It  ia  the  finest  view  of  a  mountain-range  in 
Great  Britain,  and  is  scarcely  inferior  in  interest  and 
sublimity  to  the  prospect  of  the  Alps  from  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Righi  above  Lucerne,  or  of  the  southern 
face  of  the  Helvetian  range  from  the  Supcrga  near 
Turin. 

After  returning  to  Edinburgh  in  November  1828, 
1  continued  to  work  during  every  leisure  moment  at 
my  book  on  Population,  and  at  length,  on  the  22d 
December  1828,  brouglit  it  to  a  conclusion.  The  ter- 
mination of  an  undertaking  begun  so  early  in  life, 
and  which  had  for  so  many  years  been  an  object  of 
interest  and  solicitude,  gave  me  the  higliest  satisfac- 
tion. It  was  at  eleven  at  night,  sitting  in  the  draw- 
ing-room in  St  Culme  Street  beside  Mrs  Alison,  that 
it  was  finished.  My  first  feeling  was  gratitude  to 
the  Almighty  Disposer  of  all  events  for  having  given 
me  life  and  health  to  bring  a  work  of  such  varied 
research  to  an  end  ;  my  next,  that  my  principal  duty 
in  life  was  now  diachai-ged,  and  that  I  might  hence- 
forth treat  literature  as  an  amusement  or  relaxation. 
Influenced  by  those  feelings,  I  said  that  my  work  was 
now  done,  that  I  had  brought  one  arduous  undertak- 
ing to  a  successful  issue,  and  that  I  would  be  in  no 
hurry  to  involve  myself  in  another.  Mrs  Alison, 
however,  knew  me  better  than  I  knew  myself.  She 
had  observed  how  deeply  I  was  interested  in  specula- 
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tions  on  the  social  improvement  of  mankind ;  how 
essential  intellectual  activity  was  to  my  happiness ; 
and  how  readily  I  was  in  the  habit  of  turning  from 
one  pursuit  to  another.  Great  part  of  the  work  now 
finished  had  been  written  while  she  was  sitting  by 
my  side ;  and  she  was  reluctant  to  forego  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  community  of  interest  which  such  social 
employment  produced.  She  told  me,  therefore,  that 
I  could  not  live  without  writing,  that  I  must  have 
some  durable  object  to  interest  me,  that  I  was  not 
made  to  work  at  law-papers  like  a  horse  in  a  mill, 
and  that  it  would  never  do  to  think  of  letting  our 
sweet  evening  employments  come  to  an  end.  After 
a  day  or  two  I  felt  that  these  observations  were  well 
founded.  The  want  of  the  regular  occupation,  the 
stated  task,  was  sensibly  felt ;  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
a  long-continued  work  growing  under  my  hands  was 
wanting;  the  delightful  recreation  of  turning  from 
professional  labour  to  literary  pursuit  had  been  too 
long  felt  to  be  relinquished.  After  a  week's  rest, 
accordingly,  I  resumed  my  labours  on  a  totally 
different  subject,  and  on  the  1st  January  1829  the 
first  three  pages  of  my  History  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution were  written. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  MY  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE 
DURING  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  TO  MY  LOSS  OF 
OFFICE    IN    1830. 

JANUARY    1829 — NOVEMBER    1830. 

I  WAS  induced  to  adventure  on  a  history  of  Europe 
during  the  French  Revolution,  though  well  aware 
of  its  magnitude  and  difficulty,  not  merely  by  the 
enthusiasm  which,  since  my  visit  to  Paris  in  1814, 
I  had  felt  for  the  military  events  of  the  war,  and 
the  more  recent  and  still  more  profound  interest 
which  the  detail  of  the  sufferings  of  Louis  XVI. 
in  the  Temple  had  awakened,  but  by  the  clear  per- 
ception I  had  that  affairs  were  hurrying  on  to  some 
great  social  and  political  convulsion  in  this  countr}'-, 
of  which  it  was  easy  to  see  the  danger,  but  impos- 
sible to  foresee  the  termination.  The  passion  for  in- 
novation which  had  for  many  years  past  overspread 
the  nation ;  the  vague  and  unsettled  ideas  which 
were  afloat  in  the  public  mind ;  the  facility  with 
which  Government  entered  into  these  views,  and 
purchased  present  ease  and  popularity  at  the  expense 
of  future   stability  and  resources ;   the  consequent 
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loosening  of  the  constitution  in  its  most  essential 
parts,  and  progressive  vesting  of  political  power  in 
new  and  inexperienced  hands, — all  these  had  awak- 
ened gloomy  presentiments  in  my  mind.  I  saw  that  a 
revolution  was  approaching  in  Great  Britain,  and  that 
the  means  of  resisting  it  did  not  exist  in  the  nation. 
This  was  not  owing  to  the  want  of  physical  strengtli 
or  material  resources  at  the  disposal  of  Govern- 
ment to  resist  any  violent  outbreak  on  the  part  of 
the  populace,  but  to  the  general  delusion  which  had 
seized  the  minds  of  men ;  the  visionary  anticipations 
of  some,  the  experienced  suffering  of  others  ;  the 
desire  for  change  and  unhinging  of  mind  in  all. 
Government  had  fanned  this  dangerous  spirit  in  the 
most  imprudent  manner  for  a  great  number  of  years 
by  not  merely  yielding  to,  but  even  anticipating,  the 
public  desire  for  change.^  They  did  so  because  it 
gave  them  temporary  popularity,  and  disarmed  their 
opponents  for  a  brief  season.  But  it  is  not  less  true 
in  politics  than  tlie  arts,  in  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
words,  that  "  present  time  and  future  may  be  con- 
sidered as  rivals  ;  and  he  who  solicits  the  one  must 
expect  to  be  discountenanced  by  the  other.'' 

^  The  extent  of  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  Qovemment  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  following  observationB  of  the  two  principal  Crown 
officers  in  Scotland:  " Thia  is  a  change,*'  said  Lord  Advoctite  Rae,  in 
speaking  of  a  proposed  bill  affecting  the  Scotch  law  in  1828 ;  '*  but 
this  is  the  age  of  changes,  and  we  must  take  the  lead  in  them."  "  Last 
autumn," said  Mr  Solicitor-General  Hope  in  November  1828,  "every 
Qovemment  officer  was  endeavouring  to  recommend  himself  to  Minis- 
ters by  proposing  the  abolition  of  his  neighbour."  These  words,  com- 
ing from  the  first  Qovemment  officers  in  the  country,  paint  that  epoch 
to  the  very  life. 
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Another  cause,  and  it  was  the  principal  one, 
gave  the  advocates  for  change  an  extraordinary 
advantage  at  this  period.  Such  had  been  the  dib- 
tress  produced  by  the  fatal  resumption  of  cash 
payments  by  the  bill  of  1819,  followed  up  and  en- 
forced as  it  had  been  by  the  suppression  of  small 
notes  by  the  bill  of  1S2C,  that  great  part  of  the 
productive  classes  had  become  bankrupt,  and  nearly 
the  whole  were  in  straitened  circumstances.  Tht; 
landlords  and  farmers  in  every  part  of  the  country 
Iiad  suffered  in  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the 
change.  Tlieir  produce  had  fallen  on  an  average 
fifty,  in  some  years  a  hundred  per  cent  belon-  its 
value  in  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  while  the  debts 
contracted  during  the  extravagant  prices  of  that 
period  retained  their  former  amount.  Rents  dis- 
tressed the  farmer,  bonds  the  landlord ;  the  con- 
stant fall  of  prices  ruined  the  small  trader;  the  dread- 
ful monetary  crisis  of  18i5  had  swept  away  all  but 
the  most  opulent  and  firmly  rooted  commercial 
establishments.  Thus,  not  only  did  distress  very 
generally  prevail,  but  the  elements  of  resistance  to 
change  were  destroyed  in  those  classes  where  it  had 
hitherto  been  most  powerful.  Such  had  been  the 
sufferings  of  the  rural  population  for  a  great  number 
of  years  past,  and  such  the  cold-blooded  indifference 
with  which  their  complaints  had  been  received  by 
the  political  economists  who  unhappily  had  obtained 
the  direction  of  affairs,  that  their  hereditary  aversion 
to  change  was  nearly  extinguished,  and  they  were  pre- 
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\M\vvx\  to  support  any  projects  of  alteration  in  instita- 
t  ions,  howo vor  pfrcat,  which  promised  to  induce  a  more 
honotii'ont  and  paternal  system  of  government  The 
^riN'itor  part  of  men,  iudeeil»  were  not  aware  of  these 
powerful  social  ohanires  which  were  going  forward, 
and  dciMnotl  the  Ministry  stronger  than  ever,  because 
tht'V  hatl  obtained  a  majority  of  188  on  the  second 
rradini!:  (»f  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  in  March  1829. 
Tlicv  fniL'ot  that  in  a  free  country,  men  in  the  long* 
run  incvitaMy  eitluT  join  with  the  party  based  on 
pr«»pcrty»  or  that  resting  on  numbers;  and  that 
<iovorinnont  is  never  so  ne:ir  destruction  as  when  a 
t^rfal  li'inporary  majority  is  obtained  by  one  party 
paralysini;  its  advei*saries  by  adopting  its  measures. 

hnprcsseil  by  those  idciis,  and  nothing  doubting 
that  a  |)olitical  crisis  was  approaching,  I  relinquished, 
l«)r  the  time  at  least  all  thoughts  of  publishing  m}' 
lN»pnIatii>n,  and  proceeded  assiduously  with  the  His- 
tory of  the  French  Revolution.  The  profound  and 
all^<^^rbing  interest  of  the  subject;  the  importance 
whii'h  1  felt  it  was  soon  destined  to  acquire  from 
the  advent  of  similar  passions  in  this  country,  and 
tlie  want  of  any  popular  narrative  of  that  con- 
vulsion ;  and  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  great  work 
gradually  advancing  under  my  hands,  —  soon  ren- 
dered it  a  delightful  occupation,  more  than  compen- 
sating for  the  labour  with  which  it  was  attended. 
The  introduction  and  first  two  chapters  were  con- 
cluded by  the  end  of  Ajiril ;  for  there  was  scarcely 
an   evening  on    whi'.h,  aft':r  my  law -papers  were 
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done,  I  did  not  find  time  to  steal  an  hour  or  two 
for  historical  composition.  After  that,  I  at  once 
began  the  "  Ruaeian  Campaign  in  1812,"  and  wrote 
the  two  chapters  on  that  noble  topic,  being  attracted 
by  ita  magnificent  features,  and  the  comparative 
familiarity  with  it  which  I  had  acquired  through 
the  works  of  Segur,  Labaume,  Boutourlin,  and 
Jomini,  where  it  is  so  admirably  treated,  as  well  as 
from  the  conversation  of  the  Bussian  generals  at 
Paris.  But  in  the  course  of  writing  these,  I  saw 
that  if  I  picked  out  in  this  manner  the  most  interest- 
ing parts  of  the  subject,  there  would  remain  much 
iriisome  work  for  the  close  of  my  labours,  when  the 
long  and  dreary  intervening  periods  required  to  be 
filled  up.  After  the  "  Eussian  Campaign  "  was  done, 
therefore,  I  went  back  to  1789,  and  resuming  the 
thread  of  my  narrative  where  it  had  been  left  oft', 
never  deviated  again  from  the  direct  lino  of  events 
till  the  English  standards  had  entered  the  gates  of 
Paris. 

In  one  particular,  however,  I  signally  miscalcu- 
lated the  probable  extent  and  duration  of  my  labours. 
I  imagined  I  could  get  through  the  work  in  two  or 
three  years ;  and  in  my  simplicity  I  thought  it 
would  be  finished  in  four,  or  at  the  utmost  five 
volumes,  of  six  hundred  pages  each.  It  was  on 
this  principle  that  the  first  two  volumes  were  writ- 
ten, and  it  was  that  which  rendered  so  great  a 
change  on  those  volumes  necessary  in  the  later 
editions.     It  was  for  the  same  reason  that  I  drew 
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the  great  proportion  of  my  authorities  from  the 
revolutionary  writers,  and  marked  them  so  carefully 
on  the  margin,  avoided  all  disputed  points,  and 
omitted  purposely  a  variety  of  minute  though  inter- 
esting details  which  subsequently  found  a  place  in  the 
work.  I  early  saw  that  the  internal  history  of  the 
Revolution  was  so  vast  a  subject,  that,  if  I  entered 
into  its  details  at  length,  the  work  would  assume  a 
gigantic  bulk ;  and  it  would  become  doubtful  if  any 
bookseller  could  be  found  who  would  publish  or 
any  reader  who  would  peruse  it.  For  these  reasons 
I  was  careful  to  make  the  work  as  brief  as  possible, 
and  based  it  so  much  on  the  revolutionary  writers, 
that  there  could  be  no  danger  of  its  being  objected 
to  as  a  mere  rhapsody  on  the  aristocratic  side.  I 
was  too  old  a  lawyer  not  to  know  the  strength  of  a 
case  depending  chiefly  on  an  opponent's  testimony. 
Writers,  especially  in  the  *  Quarterly  Review,'  when 
the  work  appeared  repeatedly  objected  to  it,  as  being 
founded  mainly  on  revolutionary  writings,  and  not 
going  sufficiently  into  the  detail  of  original  authority 
on  the  royalist  side.  They  did  not  see  that  this  was 
the  precise  object  which  was  aimed  at,  and  which 
gave  the  work  its  success.  No  one  can  read  it 
without  perceiving  that  its  main  design  is  to  illus- 
trate the  danger  of  revolutions ;  and  yet  I  have 
the  satisfaction  of  thinking  that,  though  it  has  fre- 
quently been  censured  for  being  unduly  favourable 
to  the  popular  leaders  and  not  sufficiently  minute 
in  its  details  of  the  horrors  of  the  Revolution,  it 
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has  never  yet  been  Btigmatised  by  the  popular  party 
as  containing  an  unfair  or  exaggerated  representa- 
tion of  their  principles  or  actions. 

Being  now  fairly  engaged  on  the  work  of  my 
history,  I  began  in  a  systematic  way  to  purchase 
books  and  collect  the  authorities  necessary  for  its 
prosecution.  On  applying  to  the  public  libraries 
in  Edinburgh,  especially  that  belonging  to  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  esteemed  with  reason  the 
best  in  the  country,  I  found  not  only  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  books  I  wanted  were  not  to 
be  had  there,  but  that  even  their  existence  was 
unknown  to  the  librarians.  Such  aa  I  did  get,  and 
they  were  very  few,  were  almost  always  demanded 
back  before  they  bad  served  the  purpose  for  which 
they  had  been  borrowed.  I  soon  found,  in  conse- 
quence, that  it  was  in  vain  to  apply  to  any  of  the 
public  libraries  for  assistance.  The  work  of  an 
historian,  at  least  of  one  who  is  engaged  in  any 
considerable  and  long-continued  undertaking,  is  of 
a  peculiar  kind,  and  requires  the  constant  command 
of  books  of  reference  in  many  different  stages 
of  bis  labours.  In  the  first  place,  he  must  read 
carefully  through  several  works,  generally  in  dif- 
ferent languages,  relating  to  each  period  and  class 
of  events  of  which  he  has  to  treat,  and  must  mark 
in  a  commonplace-book  or  other  means  of  reference 
the  volume  and  page  where  the  subject  treated  of 
is  to  be  found.  In  the  next  place,  he  must  have 
those  passages  marked,  and  ready  to  be  immediately 
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turned  to  when  required,  which  have  an  indirect 
bearing  on  the  subject, — ^as,  for  instance,  those  which 
contain  some  statistical  facts  of  value  having  refer- 
ence to  it,  or  geographical  descriptions  of  countries 
or  places  treated  of,  or  historical  facts  of  other  limes 
of  an  analogical  character,  or  possibly  quotations  in 
prose  or  poetry  which  may  be  deemed  omamenta]. 
In  the  last  place,  he  must  have  all  these  references 
and   books  at  hand  when   he   comes   to  write  on 
the   subject.      Incredible   will   be  the  labour  and 
vexation  to  which   he  will   be  exposed  if  he  has 
not;   for  he  will  frequently  lose  hours  together  in 
seeking  for  a  single  passage  or  reference.     In  this 
way  it  is  indispensable  for  such  an  author  to  have 
books  constantly  lying  beside  him,  in  different  stages 
of  advancement, — some  for  reading,  referring  to,  and 
collating  ahead,  so  as  to  form  the  materials  of  the 
composition,  and  arranging  its  order  in  his  mind;  and 
some  for  quotation,  examination,  and  study  at  the  mo- 
ment of  writing.    A  man  who  has  no  other  occupation 
but  that  of  an  author  may  perhaps  accomplish  these 
various  objects  by  having  his  books  of  reference  all 
arranged  in  some  apartment  of  a  public  library,  and 
returning  there  day  after  day,  as  he  would  to  his 
own  study.     Even  in  that  case  the  want  of  books 
at  home  will  ere  long  be  severely  felt.     To  one  like 
myself,  however,  who  had  not  a  moment's  leisure 
in  the  daytime  to  bestow  on  public  libraries,  and 
only  a  few  hours  stolen  from  the  night  to  devote  to 
literature  by  my  own  fireside,  this  was  wholly  out 
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of  the  question  ;  and  therefore  no  resource  remaincil 
but  to  purchase  all  the  books  I  required. 

This,  however,  soon  came  to  be  a  serious  matter,— 
much  more  so  than  I  had  at  first  imagined.  So  pro- 
digious is  the  number  of  works  bearing  on  the  French 
Revolution,  or  the  wars  connected  with  it,  that  they 
would  of  themselves  form  a  great  library.  Many  of 
them — especially  such  as  relate  to  the  internal  his- 
tory of  the  Revolution  in  its  earlier  stages^are  ex- 
ceedingly rare ;  not  more  than  three  or  four  copies 
of  several  of  the  most  important  are  to  be  found  in 
the  British  dominions.  The  cost  of  others — -espe- 
cially such  as  relate  to  military  subjects  —  is  very 
great.  No  small  labour  and  attention,  frequent 
journeys  to  London  and  Paris,  an  ample  command 
of  money,  and  the  continued  effort  of  ten  or  twelv< 
years  in  reading  and  buying,  seemed  requisite  tc 
make  such  a  collection.  How  this  was  to  be  ac- 
complished by  a  professional  man,  chained  to  the 
oar  by  incessant  and  laborious  avocations,  unable 
even  to  leave  home  for  more  tlian  a  few  weeks  in 
autumn,  possessed  of  no  fortune  but  what  he  could 
make  at  the  Bar,  and  with  a  rising  family,  which 
had  entailed  heavy  life  insurances  upon  him,  was 
not  apparent.  Nevertheless,  I  early  foresaw,  what 
experience  has  since  verified,  that  how  difficult  so- 
ever, it  was  unavoidably  necessary  to  possess  the 
books ;  and  being  sensible  it  was  so,  I  bent  the 
whole  force  of  my  mind  to  accomplish  this  object. 
The  reason  of  the  necessity  was,  that  I  knew  if 
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nmt  of  dke  nee  of  czities  k^  dneoreied  in  ^e 
of  a  poblk  lifanayaA  ofaacme  book  idaOBg  to  tkb 
pcxiod  wUdi  kad  not  been  icfieixed  to,  be  would 
immedialcfy  set  it  down  as  tbe  mofit  impoftant  diat 
erer  appeared  oo  die  solj^eet,  and  hoid  up  mjr  wotk 
as  deplonU^  dAaent  in  ie£eienee  to  odginal  antbor^ 
itj,  froan  eontaimng  no  nodee  oi  it.  Tbe  oaij  way 
to  guard  against  tbis  was  to  leave  notbing  uniead. 
But  dus  became  a  seiioiis  matter  in  r^ard  to  a 
penod  of  bistory  wbicb  bad  heen  treated  ci  in  many 
tboQsand  volomea  in  aU  die  principal  languages  of 
Eorope,  and  was  indeed  tbe  greatest  difficnltj  I  bad 
to  contend  witb.  It  was  so  great  as  to  seem  at  tbe 
outset  insurmoontaUe.  Tbe  first  editions  of  tbe  early 
renames  were  eridendy  deficient  in  detailed  infor- 
mation and  referoice  to  original  aatb<xity.  Tbey 
were  a  sligbt  sketcb  only,  not  a  fini^ed  piece.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  it  was  from  tbe  success  of  tbe  sketcb 
tbat  I  obtained  tbe  means  of  filling  np  tbe  picture. 
Sorroonded  as  I  now  am  by  a  noble  library,  con- 
taining all  tbe  works  of  valne  or  interest  relating  to 
tbe  BeYolutioo  and  its  wars^  acquired  at  a  cost  of 
above  £4000,  I  look  back  with  interest,  not  un- 
mingled  witb  surprise,  to  the  gradual  steps  and  the 
persevering  industry  with  which  this  collection  was 
formed*  The  publication  of  successive  volumes  and 
editions  furmshed  tbe  means  of  obtaining  the  mate- 
rials from  which  those  tiiat  were  to  follow  them 
might  be  obtained. 

I  had  not  been  long  engaged  in  my  work  before 
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I  perceived  that  another  great  difficulty  awaited  mc, 
which  would  require  a  methodical  plan  aud  con- 
siderable efforta  to  overcome.  This  arose  from  the 
magnitude  and  complication  of  the  subject.  So 
closely  interwoven  were  the  struggles  of  parties 
during  the  progress  of  the  Revolution,  so  vaat  the 
field  of  military  operations  and  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions in  the  wars  emanating  from  it,  that  I  had 
often  great  trouble  in  understanding  the  subject 
myself,  and  the  task  of  rendering  it  intelligible  to 
others  seemed  at  first  nearly  hopeless.  The  Con- 
tinental works  often  did  little  towards  overcoming 
this  difficulty,  because  they  presupposed  an  amount 
of  experience  or  practical  information  in  their 
readers  from  living  on  the  spot,  to  which  even 
the  best-informed  persons  in  this  island  were  in  gen- 
eral strangers.  After  reflecting  long  on  the  subject, 
however,  I  began  to  see  how  the  evil  was  to  be 
overcome.  Events  appeared  confused  because  they 
were  mingled  together  ;  transactions  inexplicable  be- 
cause the  peculiar  thread  of  each  was  not  followed 
out.  The  facility  with  which  the  memory  retains 
the  various  objects  of  interest  in  a  city  or  country 
which  has  been  visited,  depends  on  the  addition 
made  to  the  power  of  recollection  by  classification 
under  proper  heads.  A  variety  of  separate  incident? 
and  details  which  would  be  confounded  together,  and 
speedily  forgotten  if  not  separately  arranged,  are 
readily  retained  in  the  memory  if  each  is  deposited 
in  its  proper  cell,  and  associated  with  others  having 
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a  natural  affinity  to  it.  The  way  in  which  it  seemed 
possible  to  render  the  course,  even  of  the  most  com- 
plicated episodes  in  that  complicated  period,  intelligi- 
ble and  easy  to  remember,  was  to  classify  the  events, 
not  so  much  according  to  their  chronological  order 
as  in  their  connection  with  each  other,  and  to  make 
each  separate  chapter,  so  far  as  might  be,  a  picture 
complete  in  itself,  of  a  distinct  class  of  events,  or  of 
a  well-defined  epoch  in  the  general  narrative.  By 
steadily  pursuing  this  object,  and  sometimes  making 
the  order  of  time  in  a  certain  degree  yield  to  it,  it 
is  surprising  how  naturally  the  chaos  of  events  ar- 
ranged themselves  in  their  proper  departments,  and 
how  many  well-defined  periods  appeared,  afford- 
ing natural  resting-places.  Indeed,  so  far  did  this 
go,  that  ultimately,  when  the  work  was  well  ad- 
vanced, and  its  termination  as  it  were  within  sight, 
the  periods  appeared  so  distinct,  and  the  proper 
order  so  clear,  that  I  was  almost  tempted  to  believe 
that  they  had  been  purposely  arranged  in  their 
course  of  occurrence  by  Omnipotence,  in  order  to 
render  the  great  moral  lessons  to  be  deduced  from 
them  more  palpable  to  and  undeniable  by  mankind. 
I  had  not  proceeded  far  with  my  work  before  I 
perceived  that,  by  adhering  steadily  to  this  plan,  I 
would  not  only  render  my  narrative  more  clear 
and  the  facts  mentioned  more  easy  of  retention  in 
the  memory,  but  would  add  in  the  highest  degree 
to  its  interest.  The  great  thing  complained  of  by 
ordinary  readers  of  history  is,  that  it  is  so  dull;  that 
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the  battles  are  all  like  each  other,  and  equally  un- 
intelligible ;  and  that  the  narrative  is  nothing  but 
a  dry  detail  of  intrigues,  negotiations,  and  crimes, 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  each  other.  By  clas- 
sifying the  events  of  the  French  Revolution  in  this 
manner,  I  early  saw  that  I  would  gain  one  inestim- 
able advantage — variety.  The  record  of  the  civil  dis- 
sensions would  bring  into  view  the  great  questions 
which  have  divided  society  ;  and  that  of  the  warlike 
transactions  a  most  astonishing  aggregate  of  naval  and 
military  efforts  and  virtues.  Almost  every  country 
of  the  earth  would  successively  be  brought  into  notice 
in  the  course  of  the  mighty  struggle  ;  every  imagin- 
able variety  of  tragic  occurrence  passed  in  review  in 
narrating  the  suffering  to  which  it  gave  rise.  It 
could  only  be  the  fault  of  the  historian  if  such  a 
subject  proved  uninteresting.  I  knew  that  subjects, 
even  of  intense  and  thrilling  interest,  become  weari- 
some and  even  distasteful  by  being  too  long  con- 
tinued ;  and  it  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  pay 
assiduous  attention  to  varying  the  subject,  as  well 
as  to  classifying  the  events  of  each  under  their 
proper  heads.  I  had  observed  how  carefully  Sir 
Walter  Scott  and  all  great  novelists  studied  the  in- 
troduction of  variety  into  their  compositions;  and 
in  Gibbon's  Rome  had  long  admired  the  happiest 
application  of  it  to  the  complicated  thread  of  his- 
torical narration.  The  events  of  the  revolutionary 
contest,  presenting  alternately  the  oratorical  discus- 
sions of  the  tribune,  tlie  tragic  occurrences  of  the 
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forum,  and  the  military  incidents  of  the  camp,  ap- 
peared to  present  a  favourable  field  for  the  appli- 
cation of  this  principle ;  and  to  my  continued  and 
anxious  attention  to  it  much  of  the  success  of  my 
work  is  to  be  ascribed. 

The  examples  of  Herodotus  and  Gibbon  also  made 
me  early  conceive  that  much  might  be  done  towards 
varying  the  interest  and  adding  to  the  information 
of  history,  by  uniting  it  anew  to  geography,  from 
which  it  had  been  so  long  and  unhappily  divorced. 
Early  in  life  I  had  felt  how  much  the  copious  descrip- 
tions of  the  countries  he  introduced  added  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  Father  of  History's  writings.  Tacitus's 
inimitable  essay,  "  De  Moribus  Germanorum,"  made 
the  reader  long  for  similar  descriptions  of  other 
countries  of  the  ancient  world  from  the  same  mas- 
terly hand ;  and  the  highest  admiration  is  expressed 
for  the  luminous  and  admirable  disquisitions  on  the 
pastoral  nations,  the  Saracens,  and  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, with  which  Gibbon  had  enriched  his  immortal 
pages.  I  saw  no  reason  why  advantage  should  not 
be  taken  of  the  varied  events  of  the  revolutionary 
war  to  bring  under  the  reader's  eye  almost  all  the 
countries  of  the  world,  and  enliven  the  narrative  by 
a  description  of  the  most  remarkable  of  them, — stored 
with  part  at  least  of  the  more  accurate  statistical 
information  which  the  laborious  researches  of  later 
times  have  accumulated.  This  undertaking  soon 
proved  agreeable.  My  old  love  of  drawing  and 
passion  for  travelling  returned,  as  I  sat  surrounded 
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by  books  with  the  pen  in  my  hand,  and  turned  out 
of  the  utmost  service  in  this  part  of  my  labour. 
Dread  of  unduly  swelling  the  work,  and  of  ter- 
rifying both  booksellers  and  purchasers,  made  mo 
at  first  restrain  the  strong  desire  whicli  I  felt  to 
engage  on  every  possible  occasion  in  this  fascinating 
kind  of  composition ;  but  after  the  work  was  in  a 
manner  established,  and  I  felt  at  liberty  to  follow 
the  natural  bent  of  my  inclinations,  I  indulged  in  it 
without  scruple,  and  made  it  an  object  of  solicitude 
to  vary  in  this  manner  the  otherwise  tedious  repeti- 
tion of  military  events. 

Mr  Fox  classed  the  arts  of  composition  thus:  1, 
Poetry  ;  2,  History  ;  3,  Oratory.  This  arrangement, 
coming  as  it  did  from  so  great  a  master  of  the  art  of 
eloquence,  had  long  struck  me  as  very  remarkable. 
Upon  looking  back  to  the  great  historical  works  of 
antiquity,  I  could  not  but  feel  that  the  remark  was 
well  founded,  and  that  history,  combining  as  it 
might  the  thoughts  of  the  philosopher,  the  eloquence 
of  the  orator,  and  the  descriptions  of  the  poet,  was 
fitted  to  take  a  very  different  place  in  the  arts  of 
composition  from  that  usually  assigned  to  it.  Why 
was  romance  in  the  hands  of  its  gi-eat  masters  so 
fascinating,  and  felt  as  such  by  all  ranks  of  men  ? 
Simply  because  it  described,  with  sufficient  graphic 
power,  an  imaginary  scene  of  existence.  Why  should 
not  the  real  portrait  equal  the  interest  of  the  imagin- 
ary picture  ?  Novels  and  epic  poems  are  felt  as  ad- 
mirable, and  attain  a  durable  reputation,  just  in  pro- 
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portion  as  they  give  a  faithful  picture  of  human 
nature.  Is  history,  in  relation  to  romance,  like  the 
asym totes  to  the  hyperbola,  which  perpetually  ap- 
proach, but  can  never  touch  the  magic  curve  ?  Con- 
siderations of  this  sort  anxiously  pressed  themselves 
on  my  mind  when  I  commenced  my  historical  labours. 
The  fascination  of  nearly  two  thousand  years  in  the 
pages  of  Xenophon,  Livy,  Sallust,  and  Tacitus,  con- 
vinced me  that  the  diflficulty  of  giving  that  degree  of 
interest  to  historical  narrative  which  romance  pos- 
sesses is  not  insuperable. 

A  closer  examinatitm,  however,  united  to  a  certain 
degree  of  experience  in  historical  composition,  ere 
long  made  me  sensible  what  it  is  which  gives  their 
extraordinary  interest  to  the  historical  works  of  anti- 
quity,  and  has  made  modern  writers  so  often  fail  in 
attaining  it.  Their  subjects  were  far  simpler  than 
ours:  the  situation  of  society  permitted  them  to 
throw  a  bright  light  on  the  transactions  of  a  single 
State  or  city,  and  keep  the  adjoining  ones  in  shade. 
If  this  state  of  the  political  world  was  a  great  bar 
to  a  general  diffusion  of  historical  information  on 
various  countries,  it  was  eminently  favourable  to 
exciting  a  vivid  interest  in  relation  to  any  one  of 
them.  It  made  history  assume  the  character  of 
biography;  it  enabled  the  historian  to  clothe  his 
simple  and  succinct  narrative  with  the  colours,  as 
we  say,  of  romance,  but  in  truth  of  fully  painted 
nature.  It  is  by  filling  up  the  details  of  his  piece 
with  this  minute  finishing  that  the  novelist  excites 
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Buch  interest  id  the  breast  of  his  readcL'3  ;  the  biato- 
rian  can  do  tbe  same  in  no  other  way.  It  was  thus 
tbe  ancient  writers  succeeded  so  admirably  :  Cyrus, 
Pericles,  Alcibiades,  Hannibal,  Csesar,  Scipio,  Cati- 
line, Nero,  Tiberius,  stand  forth  froiu  their  immortal 
pages  with  the  minuteuosa  of  biography  and  the 
colours  of  poetry. 

The  difficulty  of  carrying  these  principles  of 
composition  into  practice  at  the  commencement  of 
the  work  was  great.  It  was  as  hard  to  determine 
what  to  reject  and  what  to  select  in  the  tragedies 
of  the  Revolution,  aa  it  was  to  give  interest  to 
tbe  innumerable  actions,  most  of  them  without  any 
important  result,  which  occurred  on  tbe  Rhine  or 
in  the  Pyrenees  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  wur. 
To  illustrate  these  actions  with  incidents  or  descrip- 
tions so  as  to  make  them  interesting,  would  have 
made  tlie  work  endless  ;  to  mention  them  briefly 
would  have  been  to  render  it  a  mere  gazette  ;  to 
omit  them  altogether  would  justly  have  exposed 
it  to  tbe  charge  of  imperfection.  Colonel  Napier's 
'  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,'  of  which  two 
volumes  had  then  been  is.sued,  appeared  a  striking 
instance  of  tbe  way  in  which  a  work  even  of  the 
greatest  ability  might  be  endangered  by  going  too 
much  into  detail  of  inconsiderable  military  actions. 
His  graphic  descriptions  of  the  greater  battles  and 
sieges  of  that  memorable  contest  never  have  been 
surpassed,  but  nevertheless,  tbe  work  is  not  generally 
popular.     It  will  always  be  highly  esteemed  by  mili- 
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tary  men  and  admired  by  the  lovers  of  animated  war- 
like narrative,  but  it  is  not  to  be  seen  in  the  cottage 
or  by  the  fireside.  It  is  flooded  with  insignificant 
military  details,  and  there  is  a  want  in  it  of  the 
essential  quality  of  grouping  and  breadth  of  effect. 
This  is  in  some  degree  owing  to  the  intricacy  of 
the  subject,  great  part  of  which  is  in  reality  com- 
posed of  multifarious  inconsiderable  events ;  but  it 
is  in  some  degree  owing  also  to  the  fault  of  the 
historian,  who  has  treated  them  all  with  nearly  an 
equal  degree  of  minuteness.  The  early  campaigns 
of  the  revolutionary  wars  presented  a  similar  em- 
barrassment, and  I  dare  not  hope  that,  however 
anxious  to  do  so,  I  have  entirely  avoided  Colonel 
Napier's  error.  When  Napoleon,  the  Archduke 
Charles,  and  WeUington  appeared  on  the  field,  the 
diflBculty  was  removed  :  the  historian  had  only  to 
follow  out  the  bright  path  traced  by  the  light  of 
their  genius. 

In  describing  the  great  battles  and  important 
military  operations  of  these  illustrious  commanders, 
I  proceeded  uniformly  on  one  principle.  This  was 
to  study  carefully  and  minutely  the  account  of  them 
as  contained  in  the  best  narratives,  if  possible  of  eye- 
witnesses, and  having  done  so,  to  form  a  conception  of 
what  at  certain  stages  of  their  progress  their  appear- 
ance  must  have  been,  and  then  describe  in  as  vivid 
language  as  I  could  that  conception.  In  forming  an 
idea  of  the  scenes  which  were  thus  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  description,  I  was  careful  to  adopts  on  every 
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occasion  where  it  could  possibly  be  obtained,  the 
images,  the  incidents,  even  the  sounds  and  colours 
which  had  been  seen  and  described  by  eyewit- 
nesses of  the  events.  I  was  too  old  a  draughts- 
man not  to  know  the  infinite  superiority  of  any 
sketch,  how  slight  soever,  made  on  the  spot,  to  the 
most  laboured  efforts  of  imagination  endeavouring  at 
a  subsequent  period  to  supply  their  want.  In  making 
these  descriptions  I  ejEperienced  the  greatest  benefit 
from  having  myself  visited  the  principal  fields  of 
Napoleon's  victories,  and  the  theatre  of  his  campaigns 
ill  Italy,  Fiance,  and  Germany.  It  was  easy  to 
clothe  well-remembered  scenes  with  the  animation 
and  tumult  of  battle ;  and  wliere  I  had  not  seen  the 
ground,  as  was  the  case  with  the  battles  of  Spain 
and  Russia,  a  careful  study  of  the  best  military 
plans  in  some  degree  supplied  the  want  of  personal 
observation. 

These  were  what  may  be  called  the  artistic  prin- 
ciples on  which  my  work  was  formed.  In  the  higher 
and  more  important  matter  of  establishing  truth, 
and  deducing  the  proper  moral  lessons  from  the 
events  it  related,  the  rule  I  adopted  was  to  de- 
rive my  authorities  mainly  from  the  revolutionary 
annalists.  1  had  a  distrust  of  party  writers  on  the 
royalist  side,  and  early  perceived  that  enough  was 
to  be  found  in  the  undisputed  facts  of  the  struggle 
to  condemn  the  Revolution.  It  was  suflieient  if  a 
general  historian  could  give  the  admitted  facts ; 
any  attempt  to  embrace  in   his  pages  all  the  de- 
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tails  would  destroy  the  general  eflFeet,  and  endanger 
the  life  of  the  work  by  augmenting  its  size  to  an 
immoderate  length.  At  a  subsequent  period  I  add- 
ed a  great  variety  of  details  to  the  early  volumes, 
drawn  from  original  sources  which  were  not  at 
my  command  when  the  book  was  commenced,  but 
which  were  necessary  to  bring  up  the  early  vol- 
umes to  the  scale  into  which  the  later  ones  had 
expanded.  But  these  authorities,  too,  were  almost 
all  on  the  revolutionary  side,  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
original  journals  published  by  the  Jacobins  during 
the  progress  of  the  convulsion ;  and  throughout  I 
was  in  an  especial  manner  careful  to  state  no  fact  for 
which  I  could  not  find  authority  on  the  side  opposite 
to  that  to  which  my  own  impressions,  whether  political 
or  national,  inclined. 

In  the  estimate  and  drawing  of  character,  I  pro- 
ceeded on  a  principle  which  experience  through  life 
had  convinced  me  was  well  founded.  This  was,  that 
men,  when  you  really  know  them,  are  neither  so  good 
nor  so  bad  as  they  are  generally  supposed  to  be, 
but  that  "characters  of  imperfect  goodness"  con- 
stitute the  great  majority  of  the  human  race.  The 
best  have  their  failings ;  and  the  worst,  in  general, 
are  in  some  respects  at  least  not  without  some  good 
qualities.^    Being  convinced  that  the  same  held  good 

^  I  had  recently  had  a  striking  example  of  this  truth.  I  was  one 
of  the  King's  counsel  who  conducted  the  prosecution  of  the  notorious 
Burke,  who  was  tried  on  December  24,  1828,  at  Edinbuigh,  and 
convicted  of  three  murders.  He  had  committed  sixteen  in  all,  in 
cold  blood,  and  sold  the  bodies  to  the  anatomists  for  dissection. 
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of  mankind  in  all  ages  and  countries,  I  was  solicitous 
in  the  most  depraved  characters  to  discover  traces 
of  something  good,  and  in  the  most  noble  felt  no 
repugnance  to  admit  the  marks  of  something  bad. 
Political  sins  appeared  as  frequently  to  be  the 
result  of  mistake  as  of  selfishness  :  errors  of  the 
understanding,  delusions  of  the  heart,  have  as  large 
a  share  in  producing  mournful  catastrophes  as  grasp- 
ing ambition  or  tyrannical  despotism.  I  sought 
anxiously  for,  and  discovered  many  redeeming  traits 
in  the  characters  of  Robespierre  and  Danton;  I  found, 
and  admitted  without  hesitation,  traces  of  the  uni- 
versal corruption  of  humanity  in  those  of  Nelson 
and  Wellington.  I  was  not  ignorant  that  this  would 
expose  me  to  much  obloquy  from  those  who  are 
disposed  to  deify  some  men  and  make  devils  of 
others;  but  I  know  that  neither  gods  nor  demons 
are  now  to  be  found  upon  the  earth.  In  this  way  it 
appeared  both  that  justice  would  best  be  done  to  the 
merits  of  individual  men,  and  the  great  moral  truth 
would  be  at  the  same  time  unfolded  that  perfection 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  a  fallen  being;  that  all, 

Yet  even  this  hardened,  calculating,  wholesale  murderer,  evinced  iu 
the  decisive  moment  of  his  fate  a  certain  generosity  of  disixNiitiun. 
He  was  tried  along  with  a  woman  with  whom  he  had  lived,  and  who 
was  the  partner  of  his  crimes.  When  the  jury,  after  a  trial  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  him,  they  at  the  same 
time  acquitted  her.  He  instantly  threw  his  arms  round  her  neck  and 
said,  ^  Thank  God,  Mary,  you  are  safe !''  The  thought  occurred  to 
me  at  the  moment,  **  How  many  are  there  among  his  judges,  his  jury, 
or  his  accusers,  who  in  similar  circumstances  would  have  done  the 
same?" 

VOL.  I.  S 
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of  whatever  rank  or  station,  have  their  failings  ;  that 
every  theory  which  assumes  the  exclusive  residence 
of  virtue  and  innocence  in  one  class  of  society  is 
essentially  fallacious,  and  every  system  of  govern- 
ment built  on  such  an  assumption,  whether  by  a 
sovereign,  an  aristocracy,  or  the  people,  will  speedily 
prove  oppressive  or  destroy  itself. 

The  more  that  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  extraordinary  delusion  from  which  it  took 
its  rise  were  studied,  the  more  clearly  did  it  appear 
that  a  false  view  of  human  nature,  and  over-sanguine 
ideas  of  the  virtues  and  capacity  of  man,  were  the 
original  sources  of  the  calamities  which  it  induced. 
The  belief  so  firmly  entertained,  the  doctrine  so  sedu- 
lously inculcated — ^that  the  great  majority  of  men  are 
virtuous  and  innocent,  and  fully  capable  of  being 
intrusted  with  the  duties  of  self-government,  and 
that  all  the  miseries  of  mankind  had  been  owing  to 
the  tjnranny  of  kings  and  the  delusion  of  priests, — 
produced  the  disasters  that  ensued.  When  reduced 
to  first  principles,  it  was  not  so  much  a  political  as 
a  religious  question  which  divided  the  world  :  the 
point  at  issue  was,  whether  human  intellect,  enlarged 
by  education  and  purified  by  republican  institutions, 
was  adequate  to  discharge  the  duties  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  virtuous  enough  to  resist  its  temptations. 
The  French,  resting  on  the  supposed  innocence  of 
the  human  heart,  and  the  visions  of  perfectibility 
which  had  so  largely  for  the  preceding  half-century 
imbued  the  doctrines  of  philosophers,  maintained 
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the  affirmative.  The  believers  in  Christianity,  re- 
iying  on  the  doctrine  of  the  inherent  and  univerRn! 
corruption  of  human  nature,  which  revelation  had 
so  strongly  inculcated  and  experience  had  uniformly 
confirmed,  maintained  the  negative,  and  asserted  that 
the  only  practicable  basis  of  government  was  thfit 
in  which  property  was  the  ruling,  and  numbers  the 
controlling  power — where  aristocratic  selfishness  was 
restrained  by  popular  vigilance,  and  democratic  en- 
pidity  coerced  by  patrician  resolution.  In  this  way 
the  inestimable  blessing  of  good  government  might 
reasonably  be  hoped  for,  even  when  the  agents 
intrusted  with  its  power  were  actuated  by  selfish 
motives;  and  that  equitable  rule  be  looked  for  from 
the  balanced  interests  of  men,  which  would  in  vain 
be  expected  from  their  virtues. 

But  while  a  firai  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  Revelation  as  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  mankind  appeared  to  funiish  the  true 
key  to  the  crimes  and  horrors  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, another  doctrine  of  Christianity  seemed  to 
jioint  equally  clearly  to  the  antagonistic  principle 
which  opposed  and  in  the  end  obtained  the  mas- 
tery of  it  This  was  the  Divine  superintendence 
of  human  affairs,  acting  through  the  means  of  free 
agents.  "  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols ;  let  him 
alone,"  evidently  was  the  principle  on  which  su- 
preme power  vindicated  the  course  of  Divine 
administration.  The  passions  and  feelings  of  men 
were  so  adapted  to  the  varying  circumstances  of 
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human  affairs,  that  they  worked  out  by  the  actions 
of  an  infinite  number  of  free  agents  the  laws  of 
Providence  for  the  government  of  mankind.  There 
was  no  need  for  supreme  interposition ;  their  own 
passions  wrought  out  the  Divine  will,  their  own 
hands  did  the  work  of  justice.  In  no  equal  period 
in  the  whole  history  of  mankind  did  these  principles 
appear  to  be  so  clearly  evinced  as  in  the  annals  of 
Europe  from  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion to  the  fall  of  Napoleon  ;  for  in  that  short  space, 
little  exceeding  twenty  years,  were  successively  pre- 
sented the  rise,  triumph,  and  punishment  of  the 
most  vehement  democratic  passions  and  sanguinary 
miUtary  ambition  that  ever  desolated  mankind. 

A  distinguished  man,  with  whom  I  formed  a  close 
intimacy  while  going  on  circuits,  was  Lord  Gillies. 
This  very  able  judge  was  respectably  descended,  but 
possessed  no  family  influence,  and  his  rise  at  the 
Bar  was  the  result  of  his  own  force  and  originality 
of  mind.  But  these  were  great  indeed,  and  of  such 
magnitude  as  could  not  have  failed,  had  fortune 
placed  him  in  Parliament,  to  have  led  him  to  the 
head  of  affairs.  He  had  no  great  store  of  acquired 
information,  and  had  not  enjoyed  the  advantages  of 
a  very  extensive  or  liberal  education.  But  all  these 
early  deficiencies  were  more  than  compensated  by 
the  native  vigour  and  clearness  of  his  mind.  He 
was  unrivalled  in  the  quickness  with  which  he 
apprehended  an  idea,  and  the  force  with  which  he 
instantly  set  his  mind  to  answer  or  to  support  it. 
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In  this  respect — the  secret  test  of  power  of  iotellect 
— he  was  far  superior  to  any  of  the  eminent  men 
whose  talents  then  shed  lustre  over  the  Scotch  Bar. 
The  extraordinary  power  which  he  enjoyed  in  this 
respect  gave  him  great  advantages,  both  in  pleading 
at  the  Bar  and  in  charging  juries  on  difficult  cases 
and  conflicting  evidence ;  and  he  never  failed  on 
such  occasions  to  electrify  the  audience  by  the  vig- 
our with  which  he  trampled  under  foot  the  subor- 
dinate matter  in  the  cases,  and  brought  out  their 
leading  features  in  clear  outline  and  in  irresistible 
colours.  The  very  magnitude  of  this  power,  how- 
ever,  sometimes  interfered  with  the  impartiality  of 
his  addresses  from  the  Bench  ;  and  it  was  a  common 
saying  at  the  Bar,  of  which  I  have  sometimes  ex- 
perienced the  truth,  that  he  was  certainly  impartial 
in  his  attacks,  for  he  first  let  his  sledge-hammer  fall 
as  hard  as  he  could  on  the  head  of  the  prosecutor, 
and  if  he  stood  the  shock,  he  then  let  it  descend 
with  equal  violence  on  that  of  the  prisoner.  He 
could  not  argue  or  even  speak  in  private  but  with 
vigour  and  antithesis.  In  private  life  he  was  courtesy 
and  blandness  itself;  chivalrous  in  his  manners  to 
women,  and  a  great  and  deserved  favourite  with 
them.  He  possessed  a  simplicity  of  mind  and  un- 
assuming manners  hardly  ever  seen  in  second-rate 
men. 

Another  man  of  eminent  talents  had  been  well 
known  to  me  ever  since  I  came  to  the  Bar,  and  that 
was  John  Clerk  of  Eldin.     A  scion  of  the  family  of 
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Sir  George  Clerk  of  Penicuick  in  Mid-Lothian,  and 
the  son  of  John  Clerk  of  Eldin,  the  celebrated  au- 
thor of '  Naval  Tactics,'  he  had  the  advantages  both 
of  ancient  descent  and  of  hereditary  talent.  His 
great  acuteness  and  legal  ability  soon  brought  him 
into  the  first  practice  at  the  Bar,  in  those  days  when 
it  was  not,  as  now,  to  be  found  only  from  the  advan- 
tage of  extensive  connection  among  attorneys.  He 
was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  legal  profession 
when  I  came  to  the  Bar  in  1814  ;  and  he  continued 
to  hold  the  same  exalted  position  till  he  was  put  on 
the  Bench  in  1828  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at  which 
latter  period  his  great  legal  powers  had,  by  long- 
continued  tension,  been  considerably  impaired.  He 
was  not  an  eloquent  man,  had  litde  general  reading, 
and  was  utterly  careless  of  the  graces  of  composition 
or  the  flowers  of  rhetoric.  Strong  argument,  caustic 
expression,  and  occasional  happy  antithesis,  consti- 
tuted his  favourite  weapons,  and  no  one  ever  wielded 
them  with  more  powerful  effect.  No  one  but  his  re- 
doubted antagonist^  Adam  Gillies,  could  withstand 
the  force  of  his  blows  in  legal  argument.  He  was 
very  lame — one  leg  being  six  inches  shorter  than 
the  other ;  but  the  remaining  limbs  were  singularly 
strong  and  robust.  Nothing  could  daunt  him ;  and 
few  ever  found  him  without  a  retort.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  pleading  before  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon, 

he  said,  "  In  plain  English,  my  lord "     "  In 

plain  Scotch  you  mean,  Mr  Clerk,"  replied  his  lord- 
ship.     "  In  plain  cammon'Sense,  my  lord,  if  you 


I 


understand  that,"  rejoined  Clerk,  descending,  ae  he 
was  wont,  with  his  body  on  his  ahort  leg.  The 
Chancellor  made  no  farther  attempt  to  bandy  retorts 
with  the  robust  Scotch  athlete. 

Mr  Henry  Cockbuni,  afterwards  Lord  Coekbum, 
was  as  great  a  contrast  to  John  Clerk  as  it  was 
possible  to  conceive.  He  had  not  the  intellectual 
power  of  that  great  lawyer,  nor  the  occasional  force 
and  intensity  of  his  expression  ;  but  he  was  gifted 
with  far  greater  oratorical  powers.  He  bad  the 
Boul  of  genius  in  his  composition.  No  one  was  so 
capable,  in  Scotland  at  least,  of  moving  the  feelings 
of  his  auditors,  or  by  a  happily  turned  expression  or 
epithet  of  thrilling  the  heart.  On  this  account  his 
influence  was  unbounded  with  juries,  especially  iu 
criminal  causes  ;  and  he  very  frequently  could  thus 
"make  the  worae  appear  the  better  cause."  I  often 
experienced  that  in  criminal  cases,  especially  those 
involving  the  life  of  the  prisoner,  which  I  conducted 
on  the  circuits,  and  he  was  generally  the  leading 
counsel  on  the  other  side,  he  seldom  failed  on  such 
occasions  to  so  move  the  jury  that  in  the  face  of 
the  clearest  evidence  they  brought  in  the  verdict, 
"By  plurality  not  proven."  He  was  indolent,  and 
averse  to  continued  labour,  though  none  by  fits  and 
starts  could  make  greater  efforts ;  on  this  account 
his  general  practice  was  not  ao  considerable  as  tt 
otherwise  would  have  been.  In  private  life  he  was 
simplicity  and  bonhomie  itself;  as  ready  as  any  of 
his  sons  for  every  kind  of  amusement ;  kind  and 
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hospitable  even  to  excess ;  and  ever  ready  to  throw 
open  his  romantic  villa  of  Bonally,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Pentland  Hills,  to  his  young  friends  and  associates 
at  the  Bar.  I  was  a  yery  frequent  visitor  on  these 
occasions,  and  had  the  happiness  to  secure  a  portion 
of  Lord  Cockbum's  regard ;  and  there  is  no  man 
I  have  known  for  whom  I  felt  a  warmer  affection, 
which  was  never  for  one  moment  disturbed  by  the 
entire  divergence  of  our  political  opinions. 

Andrew  Rutherfurd,  afterwards  Lord  Rutherfurd, 
was  too  eminent  a  man  not  to  be  in  an  especial 
manner  noticed  in  this  brief  record  of  contemporary 
celebrities.  We  had  been  class-fellows,  as  already 
mentioned,  during  two  years,  at  both  the  Greek 
and  'Logic  classes,  and  had  since  lived  within  a 
few  doors  of  each  other  in  St  Colme  Street,  so 
that  we  had  always  been  on  intimate  and  cordial 
terms.  He  was  in  every  respect  a  remarkable 
man.  In  legal  acuteness  and  argument,  for  which 
his  peculiar  powers  gave  him  a  great  predilection, 
he  was  superior  to  both  his  friends  Cockbum  and 
Jeffrey.  He  had  not  the  powers  of  the  former  in 
emphatic  expression  or  in  moving  the  feelings,  nor 
the  immense  exuberance  of  ingenious  illustration  of 
the  latter ;  but  in  judicial  acumen  and  the  power  of 
seeing  and  illustrating  legal  distractions,  he  was 
superior  to  either.  He  was  withal  an  accomplished 
scholar,  and  possessed  of  very  refined,  and,  as  it  turned 
out,  unfortunately  for  himself,  costly  tastes,  which 
his  large  practice  enabled  him  to  indulge  to  a  great 
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extent.  He  was  a  first-rate  Italian  scliolar — supe- 
rior even  to  any  of  the  professed  teachers  of  that 
language  in  Edinburgh.  When  worn  out  with  his 
lar-papers,  bis  reereationwas  to  read  Tasso  or  Ariosto. 
If  his  manners  had  been  more  simple  he  would  have 
left  nothing  to  be  desired  as  a  companion  ;  but  his 
intimacy  with  Jeffrey  had  produced  an  affectation  in 
his  expressions  and  demeanour  which  was  sometimes 
felt  as  painful.  He  formed  in  a  comparatively 
short  period  a  noble  library,  and  deposited  it  in 
a  splendid  room  he  had  built  adjoining  Lauriaton 
Castle  near  Edinburgh,  which  he  had  purchased. 
Yet,  like  other  bibliomaniacs,  his  taste  was  for  fine 
editions  and  costly  works  rather  than  readable  books. 
After  going  over  with  him  his  magnificent  library 
at  Lauriston,  and  admiring  the  splendid  bindings  and 
stately  folios,  I  onee  said  to  him,  "  They  really  are 
superb ;  but  I  rather  desiderate  a  greater  number 
of  octavos,  which  you  might  read  at  the  fireside." 
"  My  dear  Alison,"  said  he  in  reply,  clapping  me 
on  the  shoulder,  "do  you  buy  books  to  read?" 

In  the  course  of  1829  Mrs  Hemans  visited  Edin- 
burgh, and  we  saw  a  great  deal  of  her  at  my  father's 
at  Whitehouse.  Her  character  as  an  author  is  now 
fixed  in  public  estimation  :  she  is  decidedly  one  of 
the  first  lyric  poets  which  England  has  produced. 
Without  the  classic  charm  of  Gray,  or  the  burning 
thoughts  of  Campbell,  she  has  produced  some  pieces 
which  have  struck  nearly  as  deep  into  the  national 
heart  as  the  verses  of  either  of  these  writers.     She  is  > 
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eminently  national  in  her  ideas ;  the  most  beautiful 
of  her  odes  are  those  which — ^founded  on  domestic 
feelings,  rekindling  the  family  affections,  appealing 
to  the  images  of  the  country,  the  national  associa- 
tions, the  patriotic  emotions — have  touched  a  chord 
which  is  responded  to  in  every  generous  heart.  The 
great  objection  to  her  poems,  which  has  chiefly  pre- 
vented  them  hitherto  from  taking  their  place  be- 
side the  most  popular  British  classics,  is  their  num- 
ber. Gray,  Collins,  Akenside,  and  Campbell,  owe 
much  of  their  celebrity  to  the  happy  paucity  of  their 
poems.  They  are  the  favourite  companion  at  the 
cottage  and  the  fireside,  not  the  costly  ornament  of 
the  Ubrary  or  the  drawing-room.  Mrs  Hemans  in 
private  society  was  just  what  jou  might  expect  from 
the  impassioned  and  yet  melancholy  style  of  her 
writing^  She  wa.  .rdL  rather  th  J  Ju«^ ;  en- 
thusiastic  rather  than  animated.  Her  imagination 
was  vivid,  her  language  energetic,  her  sentiments  ele- 
vated ;  but  the  private  sorrow  she  had  experienced 
had  given  a  sombre  cast  to  her  thoughts,  which 
formed  as  it  were  a  dark  setting  to  the  flashes  of 
genius  that  shone  through  her  conversation. 

In  July  1829  Mrs  Alison  and  I  set  out  on  a  tour 
to  England.  This  journey  was  most  delightful  We 
first  went  to  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland,  where  we 
admired  the  wild  falls  of  Keswick,  the  pastoral 
sweetness  of  Orassmere,  the  mild  beauties  of  Win- 
andermere.  The  sublimity  of  the  Fall  of  Lodore, 
with  its  waves  dashing  through  the  huge  masses  of 
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rock,  which  wintry  torreuta  or  convalaions  of  nature 
iu  former  days  have  thrown  together  iu  wild  confu- 
sion at  its  foot,  struck  me  in  the  most  forcible  man- 
ner on  this  occasion.  From  thence  we  went  by 
Bolton  and  Manchester  and  Leek  to  Lichfield,  the 
cathedral  of  n'hich,  with  its  graceful  spires,  was  the 
subject  of  a  minute  and  anxious  sketch.  Keuilworth, 
with  its  ivy-clad  ruins  and  historical  associations ; 
the  noble  pile  of  Warwick  Castle ;  the  encliantiug 
village  of  Stratford  -  on  -  Avon,  with  Shakespeare 's 
house  aud  tomb ;  the  princely  domain  and  chai-ming 
gardens  of  Blenheim,  interspersed  with  oaks  coeval 
with  the  fair  Hosamond  ;  the  venerable  towers,  stately 
piles,  and  magnificent  halls  of  Oxford ;  the  noble 
castle  of  Windsor,  then  recently  enriched  by  great 
additions,  —  successively  awakened  our  admiration. 
This  kind  of  journey  has  since  acquired  the  character 
of  the  past ;  few,  if  any,  at  present  make  it ;  inter- 
esting country,  replete  with  many  objects  of  pic- 
turesque beauty,  historical  association,  and  literary 
celebrity,  is  now  traversed  only  by  the  railway  trains 
from  Birmingham  and  Liverpool,  which  in  a  few 
hours  whirl  the  traveller  over  uninteresting  plains, 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  charming  objects  which 
lie  forgotten  on  each  side  of  his  route. 

After  spending  a  week  in  aur\'eying  the  wonders 
of  London,  which  Mrs  Alison  then  saw  for  the  first 
time,  we  embarked  on  tbe  evening  of  the  15th 
August  at  Blackwall  on  board  the  Soho  packet  for 
Edinburgh.      The   weather  was  calm   and  serene. 
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the  sky  clear,  the  moon  bright ;  and  as  we  dropped 
slowly  down  the  Thames,  that  marvellous  scene  of 
wealth  and  industry,  we  were  never  weary  of  admir- 
ing the  stately  vessels  which,  with  their  sails  full  set^ 
passed  us  going  up,  like  huge  birds  floating  on  the 
placid  wave.  Ere  long,  however,  the  scene  changed, 
and  nature  appeared  in  her  wildest  sublimity.  As 
we  passed  the  Dogger  Bank  on  the  following  even- 
ing, a  bright  bar  of  yellow  light  shone  forth  between 
a  volume  of  dark  clouds,  charging  the  western  sky 
and  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  which  reflected  its  hue 
of  deep  indigo.  The  experienced  mariners  prognos- 
ticated a  coming  storm;  and  during  the  night  the 
wind  rapidly  rose,  and  in  the  morning  blew  a  hur- 
ricane from  the  north-east  For  a  whole  day  the 
noble  steamer  in  which  we  were  struggled  against 
the  increasing  vehemence  of  the  storm,  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  double  the  cliffs  of  Flamborough 
Head ;  but  such  was  the  fury  of  the  wind  that  the 
attempt  proved  unavailing,  and  at  length  we  were 
compelled  to  run  for  shelter  into  Bridlington  Bay. 
This  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  a  hurricane  of 
such  severity  out  at  sea,  and  its  features  were  very 
different  from  what  even  the  most  violent  tempest 
presents  when  breaking  on  the  shore.  It  was  no 
longer  the  quick  succession  of  waves  fiercely  rolling 
over  each  other  which  I  had  admired  five  years 
before,  impelled  by  the  fury  of  the  north-eastern 
blast  against  the  rocks  of  St  Abb's  Head  on  the 
coast  of  Berwickshire.     There  was  scarcely  any  foam 
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to  be  Been,  except  a  distant  line  of  brilliant  white, 
occasionally  visible  when  an  opening  was  caught, 
where  the  surge  beat  on  the  foot  of  Flamborougli 
Head.  The  waves  did  not  break ;  slowly  and  ma- 
jestically they  rose  to  a  prodigious  height,  and 
sank  in  the  same  manner,  with  scarce  a  ripple 
appearing  on  the  vast  surface,  to  a  depth  so  great 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  lowest  abysses  of  the  ocean 
were  to  be  laid  bare,  and  the  bottom  of  the  sea  re- 
vealed for  an  instant  to  the  astonished  sight.  Sur- 
mounting one  minute,  the  enormous  wave  sank  the 
next  in  the  profound  hollow  :  the  steamer  had  barelj- 
power  enough,  by  keeping  its  head  steadily  to  the 
wind,  to  maintain  its  place,  and  avoid  being  driven  by 
the  fury  of  the  tempest  ou  Fkmborough  Head.  The 
deck  was  deserted  save  by  the  seamen,  who,  grave 
and  obedient,  stood  at  their  posts,  holding  by  ropes 
to  keep  their  feet  against  the  violence  of  the  wind. 
Our  carriage,  in  which  Mrs  Alison  sat  throughout  on 
deck,  was  strongly  lashed  to  tlie  paddle-box  to  pre- 
vent it  being  washed  overboard  when  a  wave  oeca- 
Bionally  broke  on  the  forecastle  ;  in  crossing  from  it 
on  one  occasion  to  the  other  side  of  the  deck,  I  fell 
thrice  from  the  severity  of  the  blast.  In  gazing  on 
this  sublime  scene  I  often  thought  with  what  admir- 
able fidelity  Vernet  had  represented  at  one  time  tlie 
vast  swell  of  the  ocean  far  at  sea,  at  another  the  short 
breaking  of  the  waves  over  rocks  nearer  shore. 

At  length  the  vessel  reached  the  comparative  safety 
of  Bridlington  Bay,  where,  though  in  an  open  road- 
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stead^  the  projecting  headland  near  the  town  screened 
it  from  the  extreme  severity  of  the  storm.  We  lay 
there  all  night  at  anchor ;  but  even  under  the  shel- 
ter of  the  headland  the  waves  ran  so  high  that  the 
lifeboat  from  Bridlington,  which  repeatedly  attempted 
it,  was  unable  to  come  to  our  assistance.  When 
morning  dawned  the  coast  presented  a  fearful  spec- 
tacle :  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  shore  was 
strewed  with  wrecks ;  eight-and-twenty  vessels  lay  on 
their  beam-ends  stranded  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs ;  and 
when  the  lifeboat  ventured  to  put  off,  and  reached 
the  side  of  the  vessel  to  take  us  on  shore,  the  quay 
of  BridUngton  was  crowded  with  persons  watching  to 
see  if  we  weathered  the  surf.  It  wa^  an  anxious  but 
animating  moment  when,  with  the  sailors  standing 
erect,  and  rowing  with  the  utmost  vigour,  we 
plunged  into  the  abyss  of  foam.  I  could  distinctly 
see  when  we  mounted  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge 
the  crowd  on  the  pier-head,  with  their  arms  out- 
stretched, in  the  extremity  of  anxiety.  Steadily  we 
pierced  through  the  foam  ;  a  few  shocks  and  all  was 
over  :  in  smoother  water  within  the  bar  we  steered 
between  the  mastheads  of  two  vessels  which  had 
just  foundered  even  so  near  the  harbour,  and  soon 
scrambling  up  the  side  of  the  pier,  were  received  by 
the  agitated  crowd  with  those  demonstrations  of 
heartfelt  joy  which  in  such  moments  so  frequently 
show  what  a  fund  of  real  benevolence  exists,  often 
unknown  to  itself,  in  the  human  heart. 

Travelling  from  Bridlington  by  Scarborough  and 
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Whitby  to  Newcastle,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  vast  moora  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ; 
and  from  their  extent  could  credit  the  fact,  then  gen- 
erally doubted,  but  which  statistical  researches  have 
now  established,  that  with  the  exception  of  Inverness- 
shire,  Yorkshire  is  the  county  in  Great  Britain  which 
has  the  greatest  number  of  uncultivated  acres,  Dur- 
ham Cathedral  struck  me  again,  as  it  had  often  done 
before,  as  one  of  the  most  splendid  objects  in  Europe, 
and  I  realised  a  long-formed  wish  of  making  a  care- 
ful sketch  of  it  from  the  bridges,  with  the  Bishop's 
palace  in  the  foreground.  In  former  days  I  used  to 
say  the  finest  things  in  Europe  were  the  view  from 
the  bridge  of  Durham,  the  opera  in  Paris,  and  the 
first  view  of  the  interior  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome.  Per- 
liaps  at  this  period,  when  the  transports  of  youth  are 
past,  I  should  place  as  the  middle  one,  instead  of  the 
opera,  the  view  of  Mont  Blanc  from  the  summit  of 
the  Jura. 

On  our  return  to  Whitehouse,  near  Edinburgh,  I 
resumed  the  "Russian  Campaign  of  1812," — com- 
menced shortly  before  we  set  out  on  this  jnumey, 
— and  brought  it  to  a  conclusion. 

I  went  the  Spring  Circuit  of  1830  with  my  young 
and  valued  friend  Mr  Milne  of  Milnc-Graden,  eldest 
son  of  Sir  David  Milne,  who  distinguished  himself 
so  much  as  second  in  command  under  Lord  Exmouth 
in  the  attack  on  Algiers  in  1816.  On  our  way 
to  Jedburgh  we  went  for  two  days  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott's,  whose  hospitality  I   then   enjoyed   for  the 
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first  time.  He  had  often  asked  me  to  come  before, 
but  my  numerous  avocations  had  hitherto  prevented 
me  from  accepting  his  invitations.  We  spent  two 
days  there,  almost  constantly  in  the  society  of  the 
great  poet  and  romance- writer,  then  in  the  undecayed 
enjoyment  of  his  faculties ;  and  as  I  was  well  aware 
of  the  privilege  it  was  to  do  so,  I  lost  no  opportunity 
of  drawing  him  out  to  the  uttermost.  He  took  me 
over  his  house  and  grounds,  and  spent  several  hours 
each  day  in  walking  up  and  down  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tweed,  repeating  Border  anecdotes  and  charac- 
teriBtio  toiU  of  foLr  days,  in  which  he  w«  .„- 
rivalled.  Stories  and  anecdotes  of  the  olden  time 
were  the  staple  of  his  talk.  I  tried  him  on  the 
French  Bevolution,  as  he  had  written  the  '  Life  of 
Napoleon/  but  I  found  him  by  no  means  at  ease 
on  that  subject.  He  viewed  it  with  English  eyes, 
and  had  evidently  never  entered  heart  and  soul  into 
the  characters  or  objects  of  the  leaders  on  either  side. 
The  great  charm  of  his  conversation,  being  a  man 
of  such  eminence,  was  its  perfect  simplicity,  and  the 
entire  absence  of  vanity  and  love  of  display.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  courteous  and  hospitable  than  his 
manner  in  his  own  house,  and  he  put  himself  to  great 
trouble  in  showing  his  guests  the  numerous  curiosi- 
ties, chiefly  antiquarian,  which  he  possessed.  The 
house  had  an  imposing  exterior ;  but  there  were  only 
two  very  handsome  apartments  in  it, — the  entrance- 
lobby,  which  was  hung  round  with  a  fine  collection 
of  old  armour — and  the  library,  a  noble  room  forty 
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feet  l)y  thirty,  in  which  his  vaat  collection  of  books 
was  deposited.  He  told  me  it  coat  him  £10,000. 
Over  the  archway  leading  into  the  garden,  which  im- 
mediately adjoins  the  house,  is  the  striking  inscription  : 

''  Et  auiliverant  vocem  Dei,  atnbulantea  in  bortifl." 

In  April  1830  I  was  retained  for  the  first  time 
specially  to  plead  an  important  case  in  the  House 
of  Peers.  I  had  been  often  solicited  to  go  up  on 
previous  occasions,  for  appeals  in  which  I  had  drawn 
the  appellants'  or  respondents'  case,  six  or  eight  of 
which  were  generally  before  the  House  each  year; 
but  as  the  solicitors  could  not  guarantee  their  com- 
ing on  at  any  particular  time,  I  had  been  obliged 
to  decline,  as  I  could  not  spare  a  month  or  six  weeks 
in  spring  from  my  daily  avocations  as  Advocate- 
Depute.  On  this  occasion,  however,  having  got  the 
circuit  over  earlier  than  usual,  I  agreed  to  go  ;  and  set 
off  from  Glasgow  direct  for  London,  within  an  hour 
after  the  Court  was  closed.  I  was  retained  in  two 
cases ;  one  a  marriage  case,  Ross  v.  Ross,  involving 
several  nice  and  difficult  questions  of  international 
law — and  another  a  great  case  in  which  the  Messrs 
Drummond,  the  London  bankers,  were  contending 
with  the  owners  of  a  Highland  estate  for  preser- 
vation of  securities  to  a  very  large  amount  which 
they  held.  I  had  conducted  the  case  successfully  for 
them  in  the  Court  of  Session ;  and  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  in  both  cases,  I  had  the  great  advantage  of 
having  Mr  Brougham   as  my  leading  counsel.     Dr 
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Lushington  was  the  leader  on  the  other  side  in  both 
cases,  with  Mr  Jeflfrey,  and  Mr  James  Reay,  an  able 
Scotch  counsel,  as  his  junior.  The  two  leaders 
being  men  of  such  celebrity  and  standing  at  the 
English  Bar,  I  was  happy  at  the  opportunity  afforded 
me  of  being  counsel  with  them,  and  was  particu- 
larly anxious  to  see  how  they  handled  questions  of 
our  law.  This  interest  was  increased  by  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  talents  and  fame, 
being  the  Chancellor  on  the  Woolsack,  who  was  to 
hear  the  argument  and  decide  the  cases. 

As  we  had  gained  both  cases  in  the  Court  below, 
Mr  Brougham  opened  both  on  the  respondent's 
part,  and  I  followed  on  the  same  side,  confining 
myself  to  following  out  my  leader's  views  in  the 
examination  of  the  cases.  I  was  much  struck  with 
the  clearness  and  precision  of  the  English  pleading, 
both  on  our  own  and  the  opposite  side  ;  but  more,  I 
own,  with  Dr  Lushington's  than  with  Mr  Brougham's. 
In  sarcastic  power  the  latter  was  unrivalled,  and 
he  had  a  fair  opportunity  for  exhibiting  his  irony 
in  his  observations  in  the  marriage  case.  But  though 
extremely  forcible  in  expression,  Mr  Brougham  did 
not  convey  to  my  mind  the  impression  of  a  great 
lawyer — not  so  much  as  John  Clerk  and  George 
Cranstoun  had  done  at  Edinburgh  on  various  occa- 
sions before.  In  consultation  he  was  kind  and  con- 
siderate, and  readily  put  forth  the  stores  of  his  vast 
experience,  so  far  as  applicable  to  the  case  in  hand. 
He   was   totally   destitute   of  that  jealousy   which 
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often  leads  senior  counsel  to  lock  up  tlieii-  know- 
ledge within  their  own  breasts,  and  bad  the  kind- 
ness to  point  out  more  than  one  point  in  the  respon- 
dent's case  which  I  had  misapprehended,  as  Scotch 
lawyers  are  too  apt  to  do,  and  counselled  me  what 
was  to  be  avoided  and  what  pressed  in  my  argu- 
ment at  the  bar,  recommendations  which  I  followed 
with  implicit  faith  and  manifest  advantage.  In  the 
few  questions  which  Lord  Lyndhiirst  asked,  chiefly 
of  myself,  I  bad  an  opportunity  of  observing  how 
quickly  he  apprehended  tlie  turning-points  of  the 
argument,  and  of  verifying  an  observation  1  had 
often  made,  as  to  the  facility  with  which  legal  talcut 
of  the  highest  order  can  turn  from  the  law  of  one 
country  to  that  of  another,  though  depending  in  many 
respects  on  different  precedents,  and  regulated  in 
all  by  different  statutes  and  decisions. 

In  1830  my  brother  and  I  bought  the  villa  of 
Woodville  near  Colinton,  four  miles  from  Eklinburgh, 
a  charming  retreat  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Peiitland  Hills, 
where  their  pastoral  slopes  sink  into  the  plain. 
On  the  29th  June  ray  father  and  mother  came  out 
to  see  this  beautiful  spot,  which  more  than  realised 
the  fond  object  of  their  life's  desire.  After  spending 
the  whole  forenoon  in  wandering  about  it  with  us, 
my  mother  came  into  the  dining-room,  and  throwing 
her  arms  around  Mrs  Alison's  neck,  said:  "Well, 
dearest,  we  have  at  length  got  rest  for  the  sole 
of  our  foot:  we  will  live  and  die  together."  We 
parted,  to  return  to  our  respective  homes,  having 
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first  arranged  the  speedy  removal  of  both  families 
to  this  delightful  retreat.  We  little  thought  of  the 
mournful  catastrophe  which  was  approaching.  We 
never  saw  her  alive  again.  Seven  days  afterwards 
we  were  awakened  in  the  morning  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  she  had  died  during  the  night,  without 
either  a  groan  or  previous  ailment,  rather  of  joyful 
excitement  than  of  ordinary  illness :  a  nearer  approach 
to  euthanasia  than  any  other  I  have  ever  heard  of. 

My  mother  was  a  remarkable  woman  :  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  I  have  ever  met  with.  She  in- 
herited the  talents  and  vigour  of  her  race,  and  she 
had  acquired  the  graces  and  anecdote  of  the  first 
and  most  intellectual  London  society.  Her  conver- 
sation— formed  upon  a  residence  of  ten  years  with 
Mrs  Montague,  as  I  have  already  mentioned — was 
in  the  highest  degree  varied  and  animated.  She 
had  great  readiness  and  talent  for  repartee,  and 
delighted  in  recounting  the  scenes  and  persons  with 
whom  her  early  years  had  been  passed ;  but  she 
had  an  utter  abhorrence  for  learned  ladies,  avoided 
all  display  of  her  information,  and  often  repeated 
a  favourite  saying  of  Jeffrey's,  that  *'he  had  no 
objection  to  blue  stockings,  provided  the  petticoats 
were  long  enough  to  conceal  them."  Strong  good 
sense,  a  masculine  understanding,  a  determined  will, 
accompanied  by  a  strong  sense  of  humour,  were  her 
great  characteristics.  Beautiful  and  admired  early 
in  life — having  refused  rank,  fortune,  and  fashion 
-^she  had  voluntarily  retired  at  the  zenith  of  her 
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prospects,  to  share  with  my  father  the  solitude  and 
seclusion  of  an  English  parsonage-house.  Having 
taken  her  determination,  she  adhered  to  it  steadily 
through  life  ;  accommodated  herself  cheerfully  to  her 
altered  circumatauces  ;  and  never  cast  a  thought  back 
upon  the  brilliancy  of  her  former  existence,  but  to 
feel  its  hoUowness,  and  rejoice  at  her  escape  from  its 
perils.  She  lived  chiefly,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, in  the  past ;  read  much,  but  reflected  more. 
A  sincere  piety,  a  deep  sense  of  duty,  regulated  all 
her  actions;  and  Providence  as  its  reward  allotted  to 
lier  a  life  which  grew  daily  happier  as  it  advanced. 

In  autumn  1830,  I  went  the  circuit  for  the  last 
time.  Mrs  Alison  and  I  went  to  Inverness  by  Dun- 
keld,  Killiecrankie,  and  Strathspey;  and  we  subse- 
quently paid  several  visits  together  in  the  most 
romantic  parts  of  Inverness -shire  and  Ross-shire. 
The  wild  and  wooded  banks  of  the  Findhorn,  the 
picturesque  ravine  of  the  Druim,  the  wild  rapid  of 
Kilmorack,  the  charming  banks  of  Loch  Ness,  with 
its  magnihceut  Kail  of  Foyers,  were  all  visited.  The 
view  in  particular  from  the  heronry  on  the  banks 
of  the  Findhorn,  over  the  vast  woods  of  Lord 
Moray,  helped  imagination  to  conceive  the  bound- 
less forests  of  the  far  west  in  America ;  while  the 
superb  sceneiy  of  Inverfarikaig  and  the  Altmore, 
near  the  Fall  of  Foyers  on  Loch  Ness,  afforded  a 
perfect  specimen  of  the  birch  -  clad  rocks  and  blue 
lakes  of  Northern  Europe.  I  went  to  Aberdeen 
alone,  during  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain  which 
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nearly  equalled  the  celebrated  "  Moray  floods "  that 
had  committed  such  devastation  in  the  same  coun- 
try a  year  before.^  In  crossing  the  Spey  near  Foch- 
abers I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  that  rapid  river 
in  a  high  state  of  inundation. 

**  Red  came  the  river  down,  and  loud  and  long 
The  angry  spirit  of  the  water  shrieked." 

With  great  difficulty,  and  no  small  exertion  of 
strength  and  skill  on  the  part  of  the  boatmen,  we 
reached  the  opposite  shore,  half  a  mile  below  where 
we  had  set  off.  This  raging  flood  struck  me  ex- 
tremely. I  had  seen  some  such  from  the  snow  of  the 
Apennines,  but  never  had  been  borne  on  any  such 
before.  It  is  perhaps  as  awful  a  spectacle  as  even 
a  tempest  on  the  ocean;  the  rush  of  water  is  so 
vehement,  the  stream  seems  so  determined  and  irre- 
sistible. It  awakened  in  me  the  same  feeling  of 
sublimity  as  the  Fall  of  Schaffhausen  had  done. 

In  November  1830,  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
Ministry  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  29  in  the 
division  on  the  Civil  List,  and  immediately  resigned. 
As  a  natural  consequence.  Sir  William  Rae  and  all 
the  Crown  counsel  in  Scotland  sent  in  their  resig- 
nations.    Misfortunes  never  come  singly.      On  the 

^  A  very  interesting  account  of  these  terrible  floods  was  published  at 
the  time  by  my  esteemed  friend  Sir  T.  Dick  Lauder,  in  two  volumes 
octavo.  The  hurricane  already  described,  in  which  we  were  caught 
off  Flamborough  Head  in  that  year  (1829),  was  the  one  which,  burst- 
ing in  torrents  of  rain  over  Morayshire,  produced  that  memorable 
inundation. 
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same  day  on  which  I  found  myself  out  of  office,  I 
received  accounts  of  the  failure  of  two  writers'  firms, 
to  whom  I  had  long  been  standing  counsel.  1 
found,  in  consequence,  my  professional  income  at 
once  diminished  by  above  a  thousand  a-year ;  and 
that,  too,  when  I  was  married,  was  under  heavy 
life  insurances,  and  had  recently  expended  all  the 
money  1  had  made  at  the  Bar  on  the  purchase  of 
a  town  and  a  country'  house.  The  overwhelming 
labour  of  my  office  during  the  last  eight  years 
had,  of  course,  impeded  my  advance  in  general 
business,  and  a  check  in  it,  during  the  critical 
years  from  thirty  to  thirty-seven,  is  not  easily  re- 
covered. The  prospect  of  political  advancement  aa 
Solicitor-General  and  Lord  Advocate,  almost  within 
my  reach,  for  which  I  had  run  that  risk,  was  sud- 
denly and  apparently  for  ever  blasted.  I  had  been 
very  unfortunate  in  my  political  career.  When  I 
took  office  in  1 823  1  was  assured  by  Sir  W.  Rae  that 
in  a  year  or  two  I  should  be  Solicitor-General ;  and 
in  November  1830,  when  I  lost  office,  I  was  still 
Advocate- Depute.  This  long  service,  unparalleled  in 
that  situation,  was  owing  to  the  accidental  circum- 
stance that  Sir  W.  Rae  during  that  time  declined 
seven  gowns,  any  one  of  which  was  at  his  disposal, 
from  a  desire  to  secure  that  of  Chief  Baron, 
which  he  did  not  get,  it  having  been  bestowed  on 
Mr  Attorney  -  General  Shepherd.  This,  of  course, 
•stopped  the  promotion  among  the  whole  Crown 
counsel,  and  left  me  Advocate-Depute  in  1830,  when 
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I  should  have  been  Lord  Advocate  or  on  the  Bench. 
My  business  which  remained  was  sufficient  indeed  for 
the  maintenance  of  myself  and  my  family ;  the  diffi- 
culty was,  how  to  keep  up  my  heavy  life  insurances 
and  maintain  my  share  of  the  expenses  of  our  coun- 
try villa,  which  yet  had  been  such  a  source  of  delight 
to  Mrs  Alison,  my  father,  and  sisters,  that  I  was  to 
the  last  degree  unwilling  to  relinquish  it. 
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CHAPTER    VIIL 

FROM  MY  LOSS  OF  OFFICE  IN  NOYEMBEB  1830,  TO  MT  AP- 
POINTMENT AS  SHERIFF  OF  LANARKSHIRE  IN  DECEMBER 
1834. 

NOVEMBER  1830 — DBOEMBER  1834. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  events  which  at  the 
time  appear  stunning  calamities,  if  taken  in  good 
party  often  in  the  end  are  discovered  to  have  been 
the  real,  though  at  the  time  unobserved,  source  of 
great  advantages.  Never  was  the  justice  of  this 
remark  more  evident  than  at  this  crisis  of  my  life. 
The  circumstances  in  which  I  was  placed  had  the 
effect  of  stimulating  additional  efforts,  and  of  throw- 
ing me  decidedly  and  permanently  into  the  career 
for  which  my  tastes  and  qualities  were  more  pecu- 
liarly adapted.  Naturally  of  a  buoyant  and  san- 
guine disposition,  I  was  not  for  an  instant  cast 
down  or  depressed  by  this  reverse.  But  for  the 
severe  anxiety  which  at  first  it  gave  to  Mrs  Alison, 
it  never  would  have  cost  me  a  moment's  uneasiness. 
I  was  confident  in  my  ability  to  withstand  the  stroke, 
and  repair  in  some  other  way  the  breach,  however 
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apparently  irreparable,  made  in  my  professional  pros- 
pects. It  in  the  end,  however,  entirely  altered  the 
ruling  passion  of  my  mind.  It  substituted  a  sense  of 
duty  for  the  thirst  for  excitement,  and  literary  took 
the  place  of  political  ambition.  I  became  not  a 
sadder  but  a  soberer  man.  The  world  appeared  to 
me  in  its  real  colours.  I  saw  what  was  within  my 
reach  and  should  be  aimed  at.  I  cast  aside  as  no 
longer  an  object  of  desire  what  was  unattainable, 
I  ceased  to  dream  of  being  Lord  Advocate  and  of 
shining  in  Parliament,  the  secret  object  of  my  for- 
mer ambition.  I  still  aimed  at  distinction,  but  it 
was  to  be  gained,  as  I  hoped,  by  intellectual  strength, 
not  political  power.  I  have  had  no  reason  to  regret 
the  change.  The  laborious  lawyer  has  been  converted 
into  the  successful  author ;  the  cramped  political  par- 
tisan into  the  independent  social  thinker;  the  life 
emoluments  of  office  into  an  early  competence  de- 
rived from  honest  exertion.  From  an  event  which 
at  first  sight  appeared  a  crushing  calamity,  I  date 
the  commencement  of  independence  and  good 
fortune. 

My  first  care  was  to  provide  some  immediate  in- 
crease to  my  resources,  and  if  possible  open  up  some 
durable  source  of  income,  which  might  supply  in 
part  at  least  what  had  been  lost.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  I  might  turn  to  some  account  the  great  amount 
of  experience  in  criminal  law  which  I  had  gained 
during  the  last  eight  years  ;  and  I  accordingly  went 
to  Blackwood  to  make  arrangements  for  the  publica- 
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tion  of  such  a  work.  The  terms  were  soou  ai'raQged  : 
I  was  to  receive  two  hundred  guineas  for  the  first 
edition  of  a  work  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Criminal  Law,  in  two  volumes  octavo.  On  the  22d 
November  it  was  finally  fixed  that  we  went  out  of 
office,  and  on  the  29th  I  began  my  legal  work,  and 
worked  at  it  most  assiduously  for  the  nest  nine 
months,  which  it  took  to  complete  the  first  volume. 

The  great  want  which  I  had  felt  in  studying  every 
part  of  the  municipal  law  of  Scotland  was  that  of 
legal  principle  in  elementary  works.  Practice  had 
sufficiently  shown  me  that  there  was  principle  in 
every  part  of  law,  and  that  it  was  the  power  of 
reaching  and  applying  that  principle  which  consti- 
tuted the  great  characteristic  of  a  profound  lawyer. 
In  the  opinions  delivered  by  the  English  judges, 
and  in  some  of  those  in  our  own  courts  also, 
general  views  were  admirably  brought  out ;  and  it 
was  evident  that  the  science  of  law  was  capable  of 
being  as  successfully  philosophised  as  any  other. 
But  in  almost  all  books  on  law  there  was  a  want 
of  general  principle ;  and  its  absence  constituted 
the  principal  difficulty  with  which  both  the  stu- 
dent and  the  professional  advocate  had  to  contend. 
Everything  was  aunounced  as  of  equal  importance 
and  equal  authority ;  and  the  reader  found  himself  im- 
mersed in  a  sea  of  details,  every  one  of  which  was  of 
nearly  the  same  insignificance  taken  singly,  while 
their  prodigious  number  seemed  to  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  all  being  retained  iu  the  memory. 
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This  great  defect  in  legal  works  had  been  owing  to 
books  of  law  being  now  written  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
by  young  men,  or  at  least  by  men  in  middle  life : 
the  days  are  past  when  a  Coke,  a  Hale,  a  Foster,  or 
a  Stair  condense  in  their  mature  years  the  experi- 
ence and  acquisitioDs  of  thirty  years.  The  vast  in- 
crease of  business,  arising  from  the  extension  of  popu- 
lation and  from  transactions  in  all  parts  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire,  has  rendered  it  impossible  for  judges  in 
whose  minds  principle  has  become  matured  to  give 
it  to  the  world,  except  in  detached  fragments  in  the 
decision  of  particular  cases.  The  young  men  on 
whom,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  the  composition  of 
legal  treatises  has  devolved,  undertake  each  only  a 
separate  subject;  and  they  do  not  venture,  in  the 
general  case,  to  classify  some  decisions  and  disregard 
others,  in  the  way  indispensable  to  the  extraction  of 
legal  principle  from  them.  If  they  attempted  this, 
the  chances  are  their  works  would  create  dissatisfac- 
tion in  the  judges ;  who,  though  they  will  take  the 
law  from  their  seniors  on  the  Bench,  will  not  do  so 
from  their  juniors  at  the  Bar,  and  can  seldom  bear 
to  have  their  decisions  called  in  question.  Thence  it 
is  that  by  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  no  legal  work 
is  quoted  as  an  authority  during  the  author's  lifetime. 
I  was  well  aware  when  I  began  my  work  that  it 
was  this  cause  which  had  rendered  all  recent  works 
on  law  little  more  than  a  digest  of  decisions,  often  so 
contradictory  to  each  other  that  it  was  scarcely  pos- 
sible by  any  effort  to  extract  a  consistent  system  from 
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them  ;  and  that  any  attempt  to  classify  or  generalise 
them,  or  deduce  general  principles  from  their  clashing 
authority,  would  awaken  opposition,  and  probably 
prevent  the  work  from  being  received  as  an  authority 
for  a  generation.  But  nevertheless  I  resolved  to 
make  the  attempt.  I  had  felt  so  severely  the  want 
of  legal  principle  in  the  study  and  practice  of  law, 
that  I  considered  it  as  the  first  duty  of  a  writer  on 
any  of  its  brandies  to  endeavour,  at  any  hazard  to 
himself,  to  obviate  it  in  so  far  as  he  could  for  future 
times.  With  this  view,  I  adopted  from  the  very  first 
the  plan,  of  which  Heineceina  had  given  an  example 
in  his  Institutes  and  Pandects  of  the  Civil  Law,  of 
giving  the  principle  on  every  subject  in  a  single  pro- 
position, and  deducing  it  from  a  variety  of  cases  of 
which  the  particulars  were  given  in  the  paragraph 
which  followed — so  as  both  to  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  of  the  correctness  of  the  deduction  and  to  make 
him  acquainted  with  the  cases  decided  on  the  subject. 
It  is  not  fur  me  to  say  how  far  my  intentions  have 
been  properly  carried  out ;  but  the  success  of  the 
work  has  amply  demonstrated  that  they  were  founded 
on  just  views.  Before  it  had  been  two  years  pub- 
lished it  was  constantly  quoted  in  all  the  criminal 
courts  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  although  sometimes  as- 
sniled  by  my  contemporaries  when  they  came  to  the 
Bench  and  it  was  quoted  to  them,  it  has  steadily 
maintained  its  ground,  and  is  now  habitually  re- 
ferred to,  except  where  subsequent  statute  or  deci- 
sion has  made  an  alteration,  as  a  standard  authority. 
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In  the  composition  of  the  first  volume  of  this 
work  a  curious  proof  occurred  of  how  tenacious  the 
memory  is  when  the  interest  has  been  warmly  ex- 
cited. I  gave  the  particulars  in  it  of  above  a 
thousand  cases,  in  which  I  had  been  myself  en- 
gaged,  but  of  which  no  reports  had  been  pub- 
lished, and  of  the  evidence  on  which  I  myself  had 
preserved  no  note.  These  cases  were  of  course  often 
quoted,  and  referred  to  in  subsequent  trials  by  coun- 
sel or  agents  who  had  been  engaged  in  them,  or  the 
judges  before  whom  they  had  been  tried ;  but  I  never 
heard  of  any  instance  in  which  any  material  error 
was  detected  in  the  account  of  them  which  I  had 
given.  They  had  occurred  over  a  space  of  ten  years, 
and  were  reported,  many  of  them,  at  that  distance  of 
time  from  that  in  which  they  took  place,  and  show 
how  the  interest  of  jury  trials  fixes  the  circumstances 
attending  them  in  the  memory. 

The  loss  of  my  official  appointment,  however, 
was  attended  by  a  consequence  more  material  than 
the  publication  of  a  professional  work,  interesting 
only  to  a  limited  circle,  in  a  narrow  country  like 
Scotland.  It  led  immediately  to  the  commencement 
of  my  political  writing,  and  eventually  to  the  publi- 
cation of  my  History  of  Europe. 

In  November  1830  I  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  second  volume  of  my  History,  the  first 
being  done,  though  it  was  by  no  means  so  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  admit  of  publication,  and  I  had  deter- 
mined to  wait  till  both  were  finished  before  deliver- 
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ing  it  to  the  world,  in  order  that  the  narrative  of  the 
French  Revolution  might  be  in  a  manner  concluded. 
As  the  popular  ferment,  however,  was  daily  increas- 
ing, and  the  aspect  of  the  social  world  rapidly  bo- 
coming  more  threatening,  I  thought  it  better  that 
the  publication  should,  if  possible,  be  accelerated  ; 
and  accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  December,  ] 
sent  the  manuscript  to  Mr  Blackwood,  who  had  made 
the  agreement  with  me  for  the  publication  of  my 
Criminal  Law.  In  a  few  days  he  returned  the  MS., 
with  a  letter  saying  that  he  should  be  happy  to  be- 
come the  publisher  ;  that  he  recommended  me  in  tht; 
meantime  to  proceed  vigorously  with  the  completion 
of  the  second  volume  ;  and  that  "  he  hoped  to  live  to 
publish  many  editions  of  it ;  that  he  had  no  doubt  it 
would  prove  a  History  worthy  of  the  greatest,  the 
moat  important,  and  the  most  interesting  era  which 
had  occurred  in  Europe  since  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire." 

I  was  much  gratified  with  this  communication 
from  a  man  of  such  talent,  as  well  as  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  his  profession,  as  Mr  Blackwood, 
and  it  gave  me  fresh  spirit  to  go  on  with  my  labori- 
ous undertaking-  But  he  added  an  additional  sug- 
gestion, which  eventually  proved  hardly  of  less  im- 
portance. This  was  that  he  thought  the  style  in 
which  it  was  written  was  at  times  rather  too  much 
on  stilts,  or  "Gibbonish,"  as  he  called  it;  but  that  if 
it  were  a  little  varied — more  broken,  and  less  didac- 
tic— he  hod  no  doubt  it  would  l>e  well  adapted  for 
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politieal  artidefl^  written  in  a  phfloeophkal  spirit 
and  with  genenl  Tiewa,  in  lus  Magazine.  I  thought 
the  experiment  was  wwth  trring,  and  felt  the  jna- 
tice  of  his  criticism  on  the  style ;  and  accordingly 
that  Teij  day  b^an  my  first  p<^tical  paper.  It 
was  ^On  the  French  Bevolution,''  Na  L,  and  ap- 
peared on  January  1, 1831.  I  cannot  tell  the  interest 
and  anxiety  with  which  Mrs  Alison  and  I  looked  fmr 
the  first  proof  of  that  paper.  They  much  exceeded 
that  which  I  had  felt  on  the  first  proof  of  anything 
I  had  written  which  appeared^  in  print ;  for  it  was 
the  commencement  of  a  new  career — it  was  my  first 
speech  in  the  great  Parliament  of  the  nations^  This 
was  the  commencement  of  a  contest  in  real  life.  It 
was  a  straggle  against  all  of  which  I  had  read  and 
thought  so  much  in  the  French  BeTolntion.  We 
seized  upon  the  proof  when  it  arrived  with  avidity, 
and  great  was  the  delight  with  which  it  was  read  by 
both.  I  did  not  hear  much  of  the  paper  when  it 
first  came  out;  but  when  the  second  and  third 
appeared  in  February  and  March,  the  series  began 
to  be  noticed  in  the  London  press,  and  ere  long 
attracted  great  attention,  especiaUy  when  in  April 

1831,  after  the  Reform  Bill  had  been  brought  for- 
ward by  Lord  John  Russell,  it  was  styled,  "  On  Par- 
liamentary Reform  and  the  French  Revolution."  I 
continued  the  series  regularly  every  month  during  the 
whole  year,  and  concluded  it  with  No.  XIII.  in  January 

1832.  I  often  returned  to  the  subject,  however,  for 
many  years  in  subsequent  volumes  of  the  Magazine. 
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On  looking  back  at  this  distance  of  time  to  this 
serieB  of  political  papers,  written  on  the  spur  of  tbe 
moment,  often  under  circumstances  of  great  political 
excitement,  am]  always  under  a  presentiment  of  the 
most  serious  danger  impending  over  the  countrj', 
from  tbe  veliemeut  passions  which  were  excited 
among  the  people,  and  the  despondency  so  visible 
among  the  holders  of  property,— I  find,  as  may  well 
be  imagined,  that  it  contains  much  exaggeration, 
frequent  repetition,  and  some  anticipations  that  have 
not  been  yet  realised.  But  I  do  not  find  that  the 
anticipations  have  been  disproved  by  the  event ;  the 
time  only  of  their  accomplishment  was  sometimes 
stated  to  be  earlier  than  it  has  turned  out.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  however,  they  appear  to  be  in  a 
train  of  accomplishment ;  and  in  many  particulars 
they  have  already  been  verified  by  the  event.  In 
particular,  the  predictions  in  No.  V'.,  published  on 
May  1,  1831,  that  the  Reform  Bill  would  destroy 
the  virtual  representation  of  the  colonies,  which  had 
grown  up  with  the  purchase  of  the  close  boroughs 
by  colonial  wealth ;  close  the  avenue  by  which  the 
highest  and  most  disinterested  talent  had  hitherto 
obtained  an  entrance  into  the  Legislature ;  vest  su- 
preme political  power  in  a  single  class — that  of  the 
traders  in  the  dominant  island— to  the  exclusion  of 
the  varied  interest  which  had  hitherto  divided  the 
powers  and  attracted  the  attention  of  Government 
from  all  the  different  quarters  of  the  empire  ;  enor- 
mously increase  the  practice  of  liribery,  "  which, 
VOL.  I.  u  ,■- 
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no  longer  veiled  in  the  decent  obscurity  of  rotten 
boroughs,  would  now  stalk  in  the  open  prostitution 
of  great  cities ; ''  and  virtually  disfranchise  the  rural 
by  vesting  a  numerical  majority  in  the  urban  con- 
stituencies, and  thereby  in  the  end  occasion  the 
downfall  of  British  agriculture, — seem  all  to  have 
been  already  accomplished,  or  are  in  the  coui'se  of 
fulfilment.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  foresee,  from  the 
perils  the  nation  has  already  gone  through  during 
the  commercial  crises  of  1839  and  1842,  and  the  in- 
M  creasing  and  apparently  interminable  evils  conse- 
quent on  the  connection  with  Ireland,  that  the  still 
more  serious  dangers  predicted  as  to  the  ruinous 
consequences  of  vesting  political  power,  suddenly 
and  irrevocably,  in  a  million  of  electors — a  great  part 
of  whom,  especially  in  that  distracted  isle,  and  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  Great  Britain,  were  wholly 
unprepared  to  exercise  it — are  still  in  the  womb  of 
fate,  and  sooner  or  later  seem  destined  to  work  out, 
I  much  fear,  great  trouble  in  the  British  empire. 

On  the  19th  March  1832  Mrs  Alison  was  a  second 
time  confined,  and  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  who 
was  named  Isabella^  after  her  maternal  grandmother. 
Both  did  well,  and  my  daughter  has  ever  been  a 
source  of  unbroken  delight  to  us  botL 

The  years  1831  and  1832  were  periods  of  great 
intellectual  activity  with  me.  During  session  time 
we  lived  quietly  in  St  Colme  Street — in  vacation 
went  to  Woodville;  and  in  either  case  our  habits  were 
perfectly  regular,  and  our  lives  entirely  happy.    The 
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shock  consequent  on  the  losa  of  so  eonsideiable  a 
part  of  our  income,  and  the  abrupt  closing  of  all 
prospect  of  political  promotion,  had  been  recovered 
from;  my  business  at  the  Bar,  relieved  of  the  incu- 
bus arising  from  the  labours  of  the  Crown  offico, 
was  steadily  increasing  ;  Mrs  Alison's  admirable 
economy  soon  brought  our  expenditure  within  ouv 
income ;  our  minds  were  at  ease  as  to  the  future, 
and  the  interest  of  political  events  so  completely 
absorbed  our  attention,  as  to  render  unueeessary,  and 
even  irksome,  the  excitement  of  society  or  travelling. 
I^eading  thus  a  life  of  perfect  regularity  and  com- 
parative seclusioUj  the  various  undertakings  I  had  in 
hand  made  rapid  progress.  Not  a  day  passed,  even 
in  session  time,  that  two  hours,  and  often  three, 
were  not  devoted  to  Criminal  Law,  which  advanced 
rapidly.  The  fii-st  volume  was  finiahed  October  27, 
1831,  just  ten  months  after  it  had  been  commenced 
on  20th  December  1830.  It  was  published  in  Jan- 
uary 1832,  with  a  dedication  to  Sir  W.  Rae,  "  Lfttc 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland,"  a  murk  of  respect  iii 
his  then  fallen  fortunes  which  proved  highly  grati- 
fying to  that  old  and  valued  friend.  In  addition  to 
this,  I  generally  contrived  to  steal  an  hour  or  two 
from  the  night  for  the  prosecution  of  my  History ; 
and  every  month  wrote  one,  often  two  papers  for 
"  Blockwootl."  Nothing  but  regularity  of  habit  and 
uniformity  of  life  could  have  enabled  me  to  get 
through  30  much  literary  work,  at  the  same  time 
that  I  was  maintaining  myself  and  family  in  a  re- 
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spectable  manner  by  my  practice  at  the  Bar.  The 
papers  in  '^  Blackwood/'  written  during  that  and  the 
succeeding  year,  would  of  themselves  have  made  two 
respectable  volumes.^     They  were  written,  however, 

>  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  I  wrote  for '  Blackwood't» 
Magazine '  daring  the  years  1831  and  1832 : — 

188L  Vol.    Page 

1.  On  the  Late  French  Revolution,  No.  I.,      .  xxiz.      36 

2.  Do.  do.y  No.  II.,    .  .    xxiz.     175 

3.  On  the  French  Revolution  and  Parliamentary  Reform, 

No.  III.,  .  .    xxix.    429 

4.  Do.  do.,  No.  IV.,   .  .    xxix.    615 

5.  On  Parliamentary  Reform  and  the  French  Revolution, 

No.  v.,     .        .        .    xxix.    745 

6.  Do.  do.,  No.  VI.,   .  .    xxix.    919 

7.  The  Whig  Budget, xxix.    968 

8.  On  Parliamentary  Reform  and  the  French  Revolution, 

No.  VII.,  .    XXX.       27 

9.  The  British  Peerage, xxx.       82 

10.  Salvandy*8  Poland, xxx.      230 

11.  On  Parliamentary  Reform  and  the  French  Revolution, 

No.  VIII.,        .        .    xxx.     281 

12.  Do.  do..  No.  IX.     .  .    xxx.     432 

13.  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Whigs,  Belgium,  .    xxx.     491 

14.  On  Parliamentary  Reform  and  the  French  Revolution, 

No.  X.,     .  .  xxx.  600 

15.  What  should  the  Poor  do  ? xxx.  702 

16.  Segur's  Memoirs, xxx.  731 

17.  On  Parliamentary  Reform  and  the  Fren<ih  Revolution, 

No.  XI.,  .  xxx.     765 

18.  Do.  do.,  No.  XII., .  .    xxx.      890 

19.  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Whigs,  Portugal,  xxx.     912 

1882. 

1.  Remote  Cause  of  the  Reform  Passion,  xxxi.        1 

2.  On  Parliamentary  Reform  and  the  French  Revolution, 

No.  XIII.,  .    xxxi.     103 


3.  French  Memoirs,  No.  II.,  . 

4.  A  Creation  of  Peers, 

5.  The  West  India  Question — Introduction,  . 

6.  The  Belgian  Question,        .... 


xxxi.  222 

xxxi.  386 

xxxi.  412 

xxxi.  448 
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at  the  same  time  with  two  large  volumes  of  Criminal 
Law,  and  one  volume  of  my  History. 

The  second  volume  of  my  Criminal  Law  was 
finished  ou  Octoher  5,  1832,  and  published  in  the 
March  following.^  It  was  compiled,  so  far  as  not 
taken  from  the  prior  writers  of  authority,  from  the 
MS.  notes  on  points  of  law  which  I  had  preserved, 
made  at  the  time  on  the  margin  of  the  indictments, 
in  the  trial  of  which  the  points  occurred.  Above  a 
thousand  new  cases  were  in  this  manner  reported  for 
the  first  time,  and  arranged  in  the  same  systematic 
form,  and  under  the  same  condensed  propositions,  as 
in  the  first  volume.  The  attempt  thus  made  to  reduce 
the  perplexing  and  often  contradictory  series  of  legal 
adjudications  to  a  few  principles,  nece3?ari]y  implied 
a  dealing  with  several  decisions  in  a  way  sometimes 

Vol.  Pigd 

7.  Chttteaubriiind,  No.  I.,  Itinc^raire,       ....     ixsL  653 

8.  BritUb  FiDancKH, xxxi.  598 

I).  Dunionl's  Mirtibcau, xxxL  763 

ID.  The  Ore&t  W^st  Itidion  Mutiny,        ....  xxxL    807 

11.  Salvaady'sLato  French  Revolution,  .  xnxi.    965 

12.  Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  of  Abrantee,         .        .        .  xxxii.     STi 

13.  TheFallof  theCouBtitnUoD xiiii     66 

U.  Chateaubriand,  No.  II.,  O^nie  de  Chmtianisnic,        .  xxxii.   217 

18.  To  the  Futnre  Elettora  of  Great  Britain,    .  .     iKiii.   263 

16.  The  Spoiiiah  Revolution, xxxii.  328 

17.  ProapecU  of  QreatBrilaiu  under  the  New  Constitution,  xxxii.  343 
IS.  Foreign  Affaira, xxxii.  611 

19.  BevolutionaiT'  Inroads, xxxii.  671 

20.  The  Working  of  the  Bill, xxxii.  824 

21.  The  French  Revolution  of  1831J, 
23.  Partition  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,    .         .  xxxii.  996 

'  The  fi™i  volume  of  my  Criminal  Law  waa  begun  on  Dei;ember 
■10,  1630,  and  finUheil  on  October  27,  1831  ;  the  second  was  be^un  on 
November  17,  1831,  and  fiuiafaed  on  October  5,  1832, 
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not  altogether  pleasing  to  the  Bench  by  whom  they 
had  been  pronounced^  and  which  necessarily  at  the 
time  produced  some  feelings  of  irritation.  These 
feelings,  however,  have  now  in  a  great  measure  sub- 
sided ;  and  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing, 
during  the  period  which  has  since  intervened,  not 
only  the  success  of  the  work,  despite  some  passing 
ebullitions  of  judicial  envy,  fully  established,  but  the 
plan  on  which  it  was  constructed  adopted  in  several 
other  legal  works,  both  in  Scotland  and  England. 
And  I  have  since  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning 
that  this  attempt  to  reduce  legal  intricacy  to  definite 
principles  has  been  appreciated  both  in  Germany 
and  America,  where  my  work  is  not  only  frequently 
quoted,  but  forms  part  of  the  course  of  legal  edu- 
cation. 

The  Reform  Bill  having  passed  in  the  autumn  of 
1832,  the  elections  for  the  ensuing  Parliament  took 
place  with  the  new  constituencies.  A  great  effort 
was  made  on  both  sides  to  acquire  a  majority  of  the 
voters;  and  as  the  importance  of  the  Registration 
Courts,  where  the  voters  were  recorded,  was  at  once 
perceived,  they  were  almost  everywhere  contested, 
and  in  some  counties  with  extraordinary  zeal  and 
at  an  enormous  expense.  Among  the  rest,  I  was 
retained  by  Lord  Aberdeen  for  the  Conservative  in- 
terest in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  where  a  keen  con- 
test was  anticipated;  my  old  friend  Mr  Alexander 
Monteith  being  the  leading  counsel  on  the  other 
side.     We  went  to  the  different  polling-stations  in 
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the  county  where  the  Registration  Courts  were  held, 
and  the  irhole  oceupied  aljove  a  month.  My  retain- 
ing fee  was  200  guineas,  This  was  the  first  occasion 
on  which  I  was  engaged  in  this  species  of  legal  work, 
of  which  afterwards  I  had,  as  a  judge,  so  immense  n 
load  to  bear.  It  was,  both  at  the  Bar  and  on  the 
Bench,  by  far  the  heaviest  legal  duty  I  had  to  die- 
cliarge ;  for  it  required  the  closest  and  most  unin- 
terrupted attention  during  eight  or  ten  hours  a-day, 
requiring  not  only  an  extensive  and  varied  acquaint- 
ance with  many  different  branches  of  law,  but  also 
a  facility  which  practice  alone  can  give,  in  bringing 
the  knowledge  out  as  occasion  may  require. 

The  efforts  of  the  Conservatives  in  this  county 
were  successful.  Captain  Gordon,  after  a  severe  con- 
test, both  in  the  Registration  Court  and  on  the  hust- 
ings, was  returned  by  a  large  majority— a  strange  con- 
t  rast  to  the  greater  part  of  the  consti  tuenciea  elsewhere, 
which  returned  candidates  in  the  Liberal  interest. 

On  this  occasion  I  saw  decisive  evidence  that  the 
Reform  Rill  had  made  a  vast  addition  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  elections,  and  wonld  open  a  wide  door 
to  corruption  ;  in  some  cases  to  territorial  or  moneyed 
interest,  in  others  to  the  impulse  of  popular  passion. 
I  never  entertained  a  doubt  from  that  moment  that, 
under  the  new  constitution,  Government  in  periods 
of  tranquillity  would  be  directed  by  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  the  majority  of  electors  ;  in  times  of 
suffering,  by  the  passions  of  a  numerical  majority  of 
the  people. 
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Daring  this  registration  tour,  which  I  made  with 
Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  William  Gordon,  the 
candidate  for  the  county,  we  were  invariably  the 
guests  of  the  neighbouring  landed  proprietors,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  Conservatives.  They  all  re- 
ceived us  in  the  most  cordial  manner.  Among  the 
rest,  we  were  two  days  at  Haddo  House,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the 
society  of  that  eminent  diplomatist  was  in  the  high* 
est  degree  agreeable ;  and  to  me,  occupied  as  I  was 
with  tiie  annals  of  the  period  in  which  he  had  been 
so  distinguished  an  actor,  extremely  interesting. 
His  manner  was  grave,  as  was  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  and  his  habits  in  general  rather  taci- 
turn than  the  reverse ;  but  when  he  got  on  subjects 
which  interested  him,  and  he  was  speaking  to  a  per- 
son who  appreciated  his  information^  he  was  both 
indulgent  and  communicative.  He  left  on  my  mind 
the  impression  rather  of  an  eminently  sagacious  man 
and  a  safe  counsellor,  than  of  either  a  brilliant  orator 
or  a  far-seeing  diplomatist. 

His  conversation  was  full  of  anecdotes  of  the  illus- 
trious men  with  whom  he  had  passed  his  life,  and 
the  great  events,  especially  towards  the  close  of  the 
war,  in  which  he  had  borne  a  part  His  views  of  the 
future  of  Great  Britain  under  the  new  constitution 
were  gloomy.  He  had  all  the  high-bred  courtesy  in 
his  manner,  though  it  was  stately  and  distant,  which 
is  seldom  acquired  save  in  the  field  of  diplomacy. 
Lady  Aberdeen  had  formerly  been  very  handsome. 
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Her  figure  was  etill  fine,  and  the  remains  of  beauty 
were  to  be  eeeu  in  her  eouutenance;  but  she  was  in 
feeble  health,  and  evidently  labouring  under  the  in- 
sidious disease  of  the  lungs  which  ere  long  brought 
her  to  a  premature  grave. 

In  April  1833  the  first  two  volumesof  my  History 
were  published.  Blackwood  gave  me  250  guineas 
for  the  first  edition  of  one  thousand  copies,  a  high 
and  liberal  price  for  a  work  of  an  unknown  author 
of  uncertain  success,  and  certain  expense  in  the 
getting  up.  In  doing  so,  however,  he  only  acted 
up  to  his  uniform  character,  which  was  that  of  the 
moat  generous  and  honourable  as  well  as  sagacious 
and  enterprising  gentleman  in  his  profession  I  have 
ever  known.  In  the  outset,  the  success  of  the 
work  was  far  from  coming  up  to  his  anticipations. 
His  son  Kobert  Blackwood,  afterwards  the  worthy 
succesBor  of  his  father,  told  me,  after  the  specimen 
copy  had  been  sent  round  to  the  booksellers,  that 
the  subscription  had  been  "  very  poor  ;"  and  Black- 
wood himself  informed  me  with  manifest  chagrin, 
that  when  he  showed  a  copy  to  Lord  Melville,  and 
pressed  him  to  take  it,  he  contrived  to  evade  the 
purchase.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  I  received 
more  cheering  advices.  I  first  learned  that  at  a  din- 
ner at  Lord  Justice-Clerk  Boyle's,  Professor  Wilson 
had,  with  that  fearless  generosity  which  is  ever  the 
accompaniment  of  the  highest  class  of  genius,  spoken 
of  the  work  in  the  moat  gratifying  terms,  in  which 
he  had  been  joined  by  Lord  Advocate  Rae.     For 
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long  this  was  the  only  encouragement  I  met  with. 
I  received  many  letters  in  return  for  my  presentation 
copies,  some  of  which,  particularly  one  from  Lord 
Meadowbank,  were  couched  in  a  strain  of  flatter- 
ing encomium.  Generally  speaking,  however,  they 
were  conceived  in  polite  but  cautious  and  general 
terms ;  the  writers  were  evidently  afraid  of  com- 
mitting  themselves.  Mr  Croker,  to  whom  I  had 
sent  a  copy,  declined  in  distinct  terms  giving  any 
opinion  at  all  on  it :  he  contented  himself  with  saying 
that  the  opinion  of  the  public  would,  ere  long,  be 
pronounced  decidedly  one  way  or  other  on  the  sub- 
ject The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  R.  Peel 
simply  acknowledged  receipt  of  the  copies ;  Lord 
Aberdeen  alone,  of  the  statesmen  who  received  copies, 
expressed  the  least  interest  in  the  undertaking,  though 
I  wrote  private  letters  explaining  my  views  in  the 
work  to  them  all.  Such  was  the  reception  which 
the  History  of  Europe  met  with  from  the  Conser- 
vative leaders  and  the  public.  I  was  not  discour- 
aged ;  I  felt  a  secret  assurance  within  me  that  my 
time  would  come. 

When  a  few  weeks  had  elapsed  after  the  publica- 
tion, and  I  began  to  hear  the  criticisms  of  my  friends 
on  such  parts  of  the  work  as  they  had  read,  I  was 
beyond  measure  astonished  with  the  minute  and 
trifling  nature  of  the  observations  which  were  made. 
Nearly  all  related  to  the  style,  hardly  a  remark  was 
made  on  the  thoughts,  and  not  one  on  the  general 
spirit  in  which  the  work  was  conceived,  or  the  ends 
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which  the  author  had  had  in  view  in  its  compositiou. 
One  said  that  the  sentences  were  too  long  ;  another 
that  there  were  too  many  "  whichcs ; "  a  third,  tluit 
it  was  a  pity  there  were  8o  many  Scotticisms ;  a 
fourth,  that  the  style  would  require  great  revision 
and  amendment  in  the  next  edition,  if  it  ever  reached 
one.  Not  one  said  a  syllable  about  the  ideas,  prin- 
ciples, or  objects  of  the  book,  or  even  the  accurary 
of  the  facts  which  it  narrated.  I  at  once  saw,  and 
have  never  since  ceased  to  admit,  that  there  was 
some  truth  in  all  these  criticisms,  a  great  deal  in 
many;  but  what  struck  me  was  their  uniformly  min- 
ute and  trifling  character.  It  was  like  commenting 
on  the  cut  of  drummers'  coats  in  a  general's  army,  in- 
stead of  the  discipline  of  the  troops  or  the  measures 
of  the  campaign.  This  for  the  first  time  opened  my 
eyes  to  the  superficial  amount  of  ordinary  critics' 
information  on  the  subject  of  most  literary  compo- 
Bitions,  and  the  value  at  which  an  author  should 
estimate  their  praise  or  blame.  Incapable  of  enter- 
ing into  the  spirit  of  a  work  of  reflection  or  import- 
ance; immersed  iu  commonplace  thought  or  frivolous 
details ;  destitute  of  the  information  necessary  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  correctness  of  facts,  or  the 
judgment  requisite  to  appreciate  the  justice  of  con- 
clusions,— they  have  yet  sufficient  vanity  to  deem 
it  necessary  to  show  their  superiority  to  the  author 
by  criticising  his  production.  Their  only  resource 
for  doing  so  ia  to  fasten  on  the  style ;  which,  as  it 
lies  on  the  surface,  and  is  open  to  the  obsers'ation 
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of  the  most  superficial  eye,  presents  a  fair  mark  for 
their  shafts.  The  blots  they  fix  on  are  often  so 
trifling  that  they  had  entirely  escaped  the  observa- 
tion of  the  author,  set  on  higher  and  more  important 
objects.  At  the  same  time  I  early  perceived,  what 
subsequent  experience  has  amply  confirmed,  that 
none  of  these  criticisms,  how  trifling  and  minute 
soever,  were  to  be  despised;  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  sensible  author,  by  taking  them  in  good 
part,  may  often  derive  very  great  benefit  from  those 
which  at  first  sight  appear  most  contemptible,  and 
which  perhaps  have  even  been  dictated  by  spleen  or 
malevolence. 

I  sent  copies  of  my  first  two  volumes  to  the  editors 
of  the  principal  Reviews,  particularly  the  *  Quarterly ' 
and  *  Edinburgh  ; '  but  neither  took  any  notice  of 
the  work.  The  former  never  reviewed  it  at  all,  nor 
ever  mentioned  it,  except  in  a  carping  note  or  casual 
attack ;  the  latter  did  not  review  the  work  till  it 
was  concluded,  but  it  did  so  then,  though  with  a 
fair  amount  of  censure,  in  a  liberal  and  honourable 
spirit.^  Considering  that  my  History  was  a  great 
effort  made  in  favour  of  the  Conservative  cause  at 
the  period  of  its  lowest  depression  ;  when  the  press 
almost  universally  had  gone  over  to  the  Liberal  or 
revolutionary  side ;  and  when  the  author  by  publish- 
ing it  had  of  course  precluded  himself  from  all  chance 
of  professional  promotion  from  Government, — I  felt 
that  this  silence  on  the  part  of  the  *  Quarterly '  was 

'  See  Edinburgh  Review,  No.  16?,  vol.  Ixxvi.  p.  1, 
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unjust,  more  especially  as  the  editor  was  an  old  ^vr- 
«mal  friend.    I  suspected  however,  at  the  time,  what 
I  have  since  ascertained  was  the  facti,  that  this  was 
not  owing  to  Lockhart  but  to  Croker,  whose  iufluenoo 
in  the  direction  of  the  Review  was  paramount,  and 
who  was  chagrined  at  finding  another  taking  out  of 
his  hands  a  subject  on  which  he  himself  intended  to 
have  written,  and  for  which  he  had  made  consider- 
able collections^  especially  among  rare  original  autho- 
rities.    I  soon  obtained  proof  of  his  design  having 
been  abandoned,  by  being  offered,  through  an  in- 
direct channel,  his  valuable  collection  at  the  price 
he  had  paid  for  it — an  offer  which  I  deeply  regretted 
I  was  unable  at  the   time  from   circumstances   to 
accept.     He  sent  the  whole,  in  consequence,  to  the 
British  Museum,  where  it  now  is,  and  forms  the 
basis  of  the  rich  collection  of  original  documents 
connected  with   the  French   Revolution   which   its 
noble  library  possesses.    Croker  had  great  knowledge 
in  detail  of  the  subject,  and  had  evidently  studied 
it  with  the  assistance  of  the  scarce  and  very  curious 
original    documents   which    his  industry  had    col- 
lected during  a  long  life;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
could  have  made  a  valuable  histor}'  of  the  French 
Revolution.      His  edition   of  Boswells   '  Johnson  ' 
would  seem  to  show  this.     He  is  too  minute  in  his 
views,  trifling  in  his  criticisms,  and  unduly  set  on 
unimportant  details  in  his  researches.     He  is  desti- 
tute of  breadth  in  his  pictures  or  of  general  views 
in  his  composition.      In  his  opinion  it  is  of  more 
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importance  to  ascertain  by  parish  registers  the  day 
when  an  important  personage  was  born,  than  to 
draw  his  character  or  elucidate  his  actions.  This 
microscopic  habit  is  dangerous  at  all  times  in  his- 
tory ;  but  in  that  of  the  French  Revolution  it  would 
be  fatal.  The  great  diflSculty  there  experienced  is 
the  multitude  of  details ;  the  first  requisite  in  the 
historian  is  to  classify  and  generalise  them. 

In  July  1833,  as  soon  as  the  summer  session  was 
closed,  Mrs  Alison  and  I  set  oflF  for  Paris,  which  was 
reached  in  the  end  of  the  month ;  and  there  we  re- 
mained six  weeka  We  went  by  sea  to  London,  and 
thence  by  Dieppe  and  Rouen  to  the  French  capital 
This  journey  in  all  its  parts  was  very  delightful.  The 
weather,  both  on  land  and  at  sea,  was  superb ;  the 
ocean  was  smooth,  the  Channel  like  glass,  and  the 
country,  from  the  coast  to  Paris,  resplendent  with 
the  dazzling  sun  and  harvest  riches  of  France.  I 
enjoyed,  not  less  than  on  the  first  occasion  when  I 
visited  it,  the  innumerable  characteristic  and  inter- 
esting differences  between  the  Continent  and  the 
British  Islands;  and  this  pleasure  was  doubled  by 
its  being  now  experienced  by  Mrs  Alison  for  the 
first  time.  The  magnificent  Gothic  structures  of  the 
cathedral  and  church  of  St  Ouen  at  Rouen ;  the 
splendid  view  from  Mont  St  Michel,  near  that  city; 
the  massy  tower  of  Nantes;  the  noble  terrace  of 
St  Germains,  —  alternately  awakened  our  admira- 
tion: and  we  were  worked  up  to  the  highest  ex- 
citement when,  in  the  evening  of  the  26th  July, 
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we  drove  iuto  Paris  by  the  magDificeut  entrance  of 
the  Cliiimps  Elys^es,  and  took  up  our  residence  in  the 
Hotel  Brighton,  in  the  centre  of  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
looking  into  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries.  Paris  is  so  splendid  a  city,  at  least  in 
its  ornamental  quarters,  that  it  excites  fresh  admira- 
tion every  time  it  is  seen  ;  and  never  appears  to  more 
advantage  than  when,  in  consequence  of  not  having 
been  visited  for  a  course  of  years,  its  magnificent 
features  have  in  some  degree  faded  from  the  mem- 
ory. I  had  not  seen  it  since  1821 ;  and  in  the  in- 
tervening thirteen  years  vast  additions  had  been 
made,  both  to  its  public  and  private  edifices.  The 
colossal  Arch  of  Neuilly  was  finished  ;  the  exquisite 
peristyle  of  the  Madeleine  was  complete  ;  the  Bourse 
was  the  seat  of  busy  commerce ;  the  Rue  de  Rivoli 
was  perfect;  the  adjacent  wing  of  the  Tuileries  far 
advanced  ;  and  between  the  Champs  Elysees  and  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  a  new  city  of  charming  villas  had 
risen  up,  which  bespoke  the  opulence  that  had  accu- 
mulated in  the  capital  under  the  pacific  Government 
of  the  Restoration.  Much  as  I  had  admired  Paris 
before,  I  admired  it  more  now ;  and  the  enjoyment 
of  showing  its  various  objects  of  interest  for  the 
fii-st  time  to  Mrs  Alison,  communicated  to  it  a  new 
interest  I  had  never  known  before. 

My  principal  object  in  going  to  Paris  at  this  time 
was  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  the  effect  of  a  success- 
ful revolution,  and  be  able  to  speak  from  peraonid 
ohservAtion  of  the  Government  of  the  Barricades. 
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Antoinette  was  confined ;  the  halls  in  the  Tuileries 
where  Napoleon  reigned ;  the  corner  in  the  garden 
of  the  Luxembourg  where  Ney  suffered, — were  all 
visited  and  revisited  with  care.  To  engrave  their 
recollection  the  more  indelibly  on  the  memory,  I 
took  sketches  of  the  principal  scenes  and  objects. 
The  evenings  were  devoted  either  to  the  opera,  the- 
atres, or  places  of  public  amusement,  or  to  writing 
observations  on  what  I  was  daily  witnessing  in  the 
French  capital.  The  two  articles  which  afterwards 
appeared  in  '  Blackwood '  in  the  close  of  that  year, 
entitled  "Paris  in  1833,"  *  and  the  review  of  Marshal 
Ney's  Memoirs,  were  written  at  this  periodj  in  the 
salon  of  our  rooms  in  the  Hotel  Brighton,  Rue  de 
RivolL 

So  delightful  was  this  period,  both  to  Mrs  Alison 
and  myself,  that  we  entertained  serious  thoughts  of 
prolonging  our  tour  to  Switzerland,  and  we  had  gone 
80  far  as  to  take  out  our  passports  and  order  post- 
horses  for  Geneva  by  the  route  of  Dijon.  But  on 
second  thoughts  we  concurred  in  thinking  that,  hav- 
ing already  stolen  two  months  from  the  autumn 
vacation,  it  would  be  imprudent,  dependent  as  I  now 
was  entirely  on  my  profession,  to  prolong  our  resi- 
dence on  the  Continent  for  a  longer  period.  Under 
a  sense  of  duty  to  our  children,  therefore,  but  with 
heavy  hearts,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  enjoyment  we 
were  foregoing,  we  altered  our  destination,  and  took 

»  See  "Paris  in   ISSS,**  Nos.  I.  ami  II.,  and  "  Ney's  Memoirs,^ 
*  Blackwood's  Magaxine,'  vol.  xxxiv.,  pp.  641,  a57,  and  902. 
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'  the  road  to  Calais  by  Amieus.  We  were  tbree  daye 
on  the  way,  and  saw  the  cathedrals  of  Amiens  and 
Beauvais,  the  picturesque  churches  of  Abbeville,  the 
stately  remains  of  Chantilly,  in  passing.  The  weather 
was  delicious.  From  morning  till  night  a  brilliant 
sun  burned  in  an  unclouded  firmament ;  every  object 
seemed  smiling  around  ur  ;  and  at  night  the  moon 
shone  in  a  serene  heaven,  and  that  delicious  coolness 
pervaded  the  atmosphere,  which  in  warm  climates 
succeeds  a  sultry  day.  There  arc  periods  in  life — 
few,  brief,  and  far  between — when  external  circum- 
stances are  so  delightful,  internal  feelings  so  entranc- 
ing, good  society  so  enchanting,  that  the  mind 
surrenders  itself  without  reserve  to  the  stream  of 
enjoyment,  the  recollection  of  wliich  can  never  perish, 
and  which  form  in  subsequent  years  brilliant  points 
that  throw  a  halo  round  the  monotony  of  intei-ven- 
ing  existence.  Such  a  period  was  this  journey  from 
Paris  to  Calais, 

*'  Long,  long  be  luy  beart  with  Auch  memories  Oiled, 
Ae  the  vase  in  which  tows  have  once  been  distilled: 
You  may  break,  j'ou  niay  ruin  the  viae  if  you  will, 
But  the  acent  of  the  roH'i  will  hang  rounil  it  still .' " 

From  London  we  returned  by  York  and  Carlisle 
to  Edinburgh.  On  the  road  to  the  former  town  we 
visited  Burley,  which,  strange  to  say,  I  had  never 
yet  seen,  and  admired  the  exquisite  head  of  our 
Saviour  by  Carlo  Dolei,  and  the  interesting  relics  of 
the  Elizabethan  ag»;  which  tlmt  interesting  pile  con- 
tains.    Our  object  in  returning  by  Carlisle  wa«  to 
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visit  Fountains  Abbey,  the  only  very  celebrated 
ruin  in  England  which  I  had  never  beheld.  The 
little  sequestered  valley,  shut  in  between  pastoral 
hills,  with  its  smooth  meadows  watered  by  a  mean- 
dering stream;  the  noble  trees,  coeval  with  the 
sacred  edifice,  which  now  overshadowed  its  turf ;  the 
exquisite  lancet-windows,  and  light  tracery  of  the 
ruins;  the  walls,  overhung  with  ivy,  whose  dark 
green  contrasts  with  the  light  warm  tint  of  the 
stone,— combined  to  form  one  of  the  most  exqui- 
site objects  which  Great  Britain  can  produce, 
and  which  is  of  a  kind  not  to  be  met  with  in  any 
other  country.  The  romantic  vale  of  Greta,  the 
shapeless  swell  of  Stanmore,  the  imposing  pile  of 
Barnard  Castle,  detained  us  but  a  short  period  with 
their  interest ;  and  we  reached  home  in  the  end  of 
September,  charmed  with  our  journey,  and  with  no 
small  additions  to  the  literary  materials  from  which 
my  History  was  to  be  framed. 

The  remainder  of  the  year  1833,  as  far  as  time 
could  be  spared  from  my  professional  avocations, 
was  devoted  to  the  strenuous  prosecution  of  my 
History,  and  it  made  rapid  progress  under  the  effect 
of  continual  application.  I  had  now  entered  on  the 
great  campaigns  of  Napoleon  :  that  of  Marengo  was 
soon  finished  ;  that  of  Moreau  at  Hohenlinden  follow- 
ed ;  and  ere  long  the  brilliant  events  of  Ulm,  Auster- 
litz,  and  Jena,  introduced  me  to  the  memorable  and 
immortal  events  of  the  great  soldier's  life.  Incredible 
was  the  ardour  with  which  I  entered  on  this  new  and 
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fascinating  branch  of  the  subject.  The  complication, 
the  perplexity,  the  insignificant  character  of  military 
events,  were  now  at  an  end.  I  could  afford  to  be 
graphic:  the  subject  called  for  minuteness;  its 
splendour  invited  description.  Genius  and  success 
had  stamped  ao  great  a  character  on  events,  that  the 
historian  would  be  felt  to  be  wanting  to  his  theme  if 
he  did  not  paint  them  with  the  pencil  of  romance, 
heightened,  where  it  was  possible,  by  the  colours  of 
poetry.  This  gave  an  interest  to  ray  labours  which 
I  had  long  hoped  for,  but  never  before  experienced. 
It  far  exceeded  what  I  had  anticipated.  Hencefortli 
my  work  liad  got  what  I  was  aware  it  had  previously 
wanted — unity  of  interest.  The  innumerable  events, 
inconsiderable  in  themselves,  trifling  in  their  results, 
with  which  the  military  history  of  the  wars  of  tlie 
Revolution  had  hitherto  been  crowded,  were  at  an 
end.  The  historian  no  longer  required  to  repress 
Iiis  desire  for  description  by  the  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing brevity.  Napoleon  had  drawn  all  the  events  of 
the  period  to  his  person,  as  he  had  concentrated  all 
the  forces  of  Europe  around  or  in  opposition  to  his 
standards.  The  singleness  of  interest  in  Sophocles 
or  Euripides  was  not  more  complete. 

I  continued  throughout  the  whole  of  1833  and 
1834  to  write  regularly  for  'Blackwood'  —  some- 
times two,  always  one  paper  every  month.  Political 
excitement  at  that  period  was  so  vehement,  antici- 
pations of  evil  from  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill 
80  strong,  that  no  other  subject  but  politics  could  be 
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thought  of.  It  was  impossible  to  expatiate  on  sub- 
jects of  taste,  literature,  or  poetry,  when  society  was 
in  a  state  of  convulsion,  and  expectations  of  revolu- 
tion were  equally  entertained  on  both  sides ;  on  the 
one,  with  the  most  ardent  hopes  of  a  regeneration  of 
society — on  the  other,  with  the  most  mortal  appre- 
hensions of  its  overthrow.  My  heart  was  full,  and 
I  disburdened  it  in  these  monthly  eflFusions,  writing 
with  sincerity  and  earnestness  on  a  subject  on  which 
I  felt  strongly.^     I  wrote  according  to  my  invari- 

^  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  papers  I  wrote  during  1833  and  1834 
for  *  Blackwood's  Magazine,' — viz.  : 

1883. 

1.  Ireland,  No.  I.,  . 

2.  Future  Balance  of  Parties, 

3.  Ireland,  No.  II., 

4.  Do.,     No.  III.,       . 

6.  Do.,     No.  rV., 
tf.  The  East  India  Question, . 

7.  The  Fall  of  Turkey, . 

8.  State  and  Prospects  of  France, 

9.  Financial  Policy  of  Mr  Pitt, 

10.  America,    .... 

11.  France  in  1833,  No.  I.,      . 

12.  Ney's  Memoirs, 

13.  First  Session  of  the  Reformed  Parliament, 

14.  France  in  1833,  No.  II.,    .... 

1884. 

1.  Hints  to  the  Aristocracy,  .        ... 

2.  Progress  of  Social  Disorganisation,  No.  I., 

3.  Do.  do.,  No.  II., 

4.  Do.  do.,  No.  III., 

5.  Do.  do..  No.  IV., 

6.  Attacks  on  the  Church,     .... 

7.  Present  State  of  Parties,    .... 

8.  Dissolution  of  the  Reform  Ministry, 

9.  Results  of  the  Triumph  of  the  Barricades, 
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able  practice  through  life,  strongly,  openly,  and  fear- 
lessly ;  and  I  may  say  with  truth,  I  was  alike  in- 
different whether  it  was  to  lead  me  to  the  scaffold  or 
the  Bench.  Judging  from  the  past  and  the  expe- 
rience of  other  countries,  I  certainly  thought  the 
former  was  the  more  probable  termination  to  my 
labours. 

In  June  1834  I  made  my  first  public  speech  on 
a  political  subject.  This  was  at  a  dinner,  given  on 
12th  June  by  500  Conservative  electors  in  Edinburgh 
to  Mr  Learmonth,  the  unsuccessful  candidate  on  the 
Tory  side  in  the  last  election.  I  took  great  pains 
with  this  speech,  composed  it  carefully  before,  and 
repeated  it  several  times  to  myself,  with  the  greatest 
energy  of  emphasis  and  action,  before  delivering  it 
in  public.  I  was  entirely  unknown,  however,  as  a 
public  speaker ;  and  in  consequence,  though  a  toast 
was  given  me,^  yet  I  had  no  seat  on  the  platform, 
but  was  placed  between  two  windows  with  my  back 
to  the  light,  and  my  face  to  the  sides  of  the  company, 
in  a  situation  so  dark  and  low  that  scarcely  any  of 
the  persons  in  the  room  could  discern  my  features. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  unfavourable,  there- 

VoL      Page 

10.  FttU  of  Earl  Grey, xxxvi    246 

11.  The  Influence  of  the  Press xxxvi.    373 

12.  Foreign  Affaire, xxxvi.    507 

13.  The  Old  Scottish  Parliament xxxvL    661 

14.  Character  of  the  Reform  Parliament,  .  xxxvi.    673 

15.  Ireland, xxxvi.    747 

1  "  Freedom  of  Election,"  in  allusion  to  the  innumerable  and  shame- 
ful attempts  to  overawe  it  by  brutal  violence,  then  common  on  the 
part  of  the  Reform  party. 
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fore,  than  the  circumstances  under  which  my  first 
essay  in  public  speaking  was  made.  I  was  sustained, 
however,  as  on  all  other  important  occasions  of  my 
life,  by  a  secret  confidence  in  my  own  powers,  which, 
without,  I  trust,  producing  any  external  display  of 
it  in  manner  or  conversation,  relieved  me  of  dis- 
quietude. That  calm  conviction  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  gifts  of  nature ;  for  it  removes  equally  the 
perturbation  which  may  produce  failure,  and  the 
vanity  which  may  disBgure  success.  On  this  occasion 
it  proved  of  the  utmost  service.  When  I  stood  up 
to  speak,  the  greater  part  of  the  company,  not  know- 
ing who  it  was,  or  if  they  did  know,  taking  it  for 
granted  from  the  place  given  me  that  I  was  not 
worth  listening  to,  were  inattentive,  or  conversing 
with  each  other ;  and  my  voice,  powerful  as  it  was, 
could  scarcely  surmount  the  din  with  which  I  was 
surrounded.  Before  a  few  sentences,  however,  had 
been  uttered,  I  saw  the  eyes  of  numbers  fixed  on 
me ;  the  noise  rapidly  ceased,  the  heads  were  turned 
round,  and  in  less  than  five  minutes  every  counte- 
nance in  the  room  was  fixed  on  me,  and  no  sound 
but  my  own  voice  was  to  be  heard  in  the  hall.  The 
speech,  composed  in  that  sustained,  condensed  style 
which  can  alone  be  relied  on  to  move  a  public 
assembly,  and  delivered  in  that  earnest  impassioned 
manner  which  springs  from  strong  internal  convic- 
tion, was  fraught  with  those  sentiments  which  had 
long  floated  vaguely  in  every  bosom  of  the  listen- 
ers, but  had  not  perhaps  previously  found  utterance 
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in  such  energetic  and  forcible  language.  It  was  in 
advance  of  the  audience,  and  but  a  little  in  advance. 
Nothing,  therefore,  could  be  more  enthusiastic  than 
the  reception  it  met  with;  and  when,  on  a  subsequent 
occasion  in  the  evening,  Mr  Robertson^  alluded  to 
the  speech,  and  mentioned  my  name,  the  com- 
pany stood  up  and  gave  three  vehement  cheers — a 
gratifying  circumatauce  to  one  who  for  the  first 
time  had  then  made  his  appearance  on  the  arena 
of  political  discussion.^ 

In  September  1834  the  Scientific  Association  met 
in  Edinburgh,  and  I  became  acquainted  with  several 
of  the  eminent  scientific  characters  who  attended 
it,  particularly  Mr  Whewell  of  Cambridge)  Mr 
Murchiaon,^  the  celebrated  geologist,  and  Professor 
Sedgwick.  I  have  more  than  once  on  subsequent 
occasions  attended  similar  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion ;  but  I  have  great  doubt  whether  it  has  been 
of  real  service.  Genius  is  essentially  solitary ;  its 
home  is  the  library  or  the  fireside,  not  the  assembly 
or  the  lecture-room.  All  great  discoveries  have  been 
made  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  lonely  thought :  the 
intercourse  of  the  world  may  extend  the  circle  of 
their  application,  but  it  adds  nothing  to  the  force  of 
original  invention.  The  Association  should  rather 
be   called    an    Association    for    the    Application   of 

'  Afterwanla  Lord  Robertson,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
SemoD. 

•  The  speech  was  very  well  reported  in  the  Edinburgh  newspnpor* 
of  ihe  day,  particularly  tlie  '  Couraut '  and  the  '  Advertiser.' 

'  AfterwardH  Sir  Roderick  Mnrcbison. 
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Science  to  Art — an  important  object  without  doubt, 
but  immeasurably  inferior  to  the  discovery  of  truth 
itself.  Its  real  value  consists  in  the  introduction  of 
men  of  talent  to  each  other,  and  the  extension  of 
correspondence  and  acquaintance  into  distant  coun- 
tries ;  and  if  this  is  not  a  very  important  object 
for  the  extension  of  knowledge,  it  is  at  least  often 
of  materia}  service  to  the  happiness  of  life. 

After  the  sittings  of  the  Association  were  con- 
cluded, we  joined  a  very  agreeable  country  party  at 
Dunglass,  of  which  Mr  Sedgwick  and  Mr  Murchison 
formed  a  part.  The  conversation  of  these  eminent 
men  struck  me  much,  and  formed  matter  for  serious 
reflection.  It  related  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to 
subjects  of  physical  science,  but  within  these  limits 
it  was  varied,  animated,  and  entertaining.  No 
persons  in  Scotland  of  the  same  description  could 
bear  a  comparison  with  them  in  this  respect.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  habit  of  talking  after  dinner  in 
the  common  halls  at  the  English  universities,  before 
a  superior,  often  a  learned  audience,  had  given  them 
a  decided  pre-eminence  in  the  power  of  communicat- 
ing ideas  over  those  not  habituated  to  similar  social 
intercourse.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  that 
habit  is  an  advantage  in  the  end,  either  to  the  busi- 
ness of  life  or  to  agreeability  of  manner.  It  tends 
to  fix  the  ambition  of  men  upon  a  species  of  emi- 
nence independent  of  real  excellence — viz.,  conver- 
sational celebrity ;  and  the  desire  to  shine  in  that  as 
more  easy  of  acquisition,  and  as  attended  with  more 
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immediate  reward  than  the  labours  of  the  closet, 
often  withdraws  ambition  from  durable  achieve- 
ment. It  makes  men  of  eminence  haranguera  nt- 
ther  than  agreeable  tallters,  renders  them  jealous  of 
others  who  may  interfere  at  all  with  their  suprem- 
acy, and  prevents  that  iuteiehange  of  sentiment  and 
opinion  which  renders  conversation  of  the  highest 
kind  one  of  the  most  refined  and  exquisite  enjoy- 
ments in  life. 

I  accompanied  Mr  Sedgwick  and  Mr  Murchiaon 
on  a  boating  expedition  to  St  Abb's  Head,  the  geo- 
logical features  of  which  they  were  desirous  of  ex- 
ploring. The  day  (September  10)  was  one  of  tliosu 
delicious  ones  which  frequently  occur  in  Scotland 
in  autumn,  and  give  to  its  inhabitants  for  a  brief 
season  a  taste  of  the  delights  of  a  southern  climate. 
The  air  was  calm  and  serene;  the  dew  of  moniing 
yet  sparkled  at  noon-day  under  the  trees  and  in 
the  shady  nooks,  but  the  sultry  sun,  wherever  his 
rays  could  penetrate,  spread  a  bright  effulgence  of 
glory  over  the  landscape.  We  rowed  in  the  boat 
under  the  cliffs  which  on  that  iron-bound  coast 
breast  the  waves  of  the  German  Ocean,  and  the 
calmness  of  the  water  enabled  us  to  enter  every 
creek  and  natural  harbour  in  their  recesses.  The 
lower  part  of  the  rocks  were  covered  with  a  bright 
yellow  lichen,  which  glittered  with  extraordinary 
brilliancy  in  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  the  cliffs  above, 
alternately  grey  and  of  a  coarse  pink  tint,  rose  per- 
pendicularly from  the  water's  edge  to  a  prodigious 
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height  in  sullen  grandeur.  So  calm  \¥a8  the  day 
that  their  reflection  appeared  as  perfect  in  the 
briny  surface  as  if  it  were  a  pellucid  fresh -water 
lake.  The  deep  ravines  and  indentations  in  the  pre- 
cipices reposed  in  shadow  amidst  that  sea  of  light ; 
while  the  transparent  surface  at  their  feet,  seen  to  a 
vast  depth  from  the  clearness  of  the  water,  seemed 
to  invite  the  wearied  voyager  to  plunge  into  its  cool 
recesses.  Various  islands  of  rock,  starting  up  to  a 
great  height  like  natural  towers  and  steeples,  which 
we  rowed  round,  flamed  in  the  rays  of  the  declining 
sun  with  almost  intolerable  brightness.  Altogether 
the  scene  was  one  of  the  few  where  external  objects 
are  so  delightful,  the  aspect  of  nature  so  delicious, 
that  an  indelible  charm  is  imprinted  on  the  recollec- 
tion, often  far  greater  than  can  be  accounted  for  by 
the  mere  sublimity  or  beauty  of  the  objects  them- 
selves. 

The  four  years  from  November  1830  to  November 
1834  were  years  of  calm  and  happy  discharge  of  duty. 
Our  reduced  finances,  and  my  arduous  legal  and  lit- 
erary labours,  kept  us  much  at  home ;  but  we  were 
there  comfortable  and  contented.  Mrs  Alison's  ad- 
mirable management  combined  elegance  with  econ- 
omy ;  we  incurred  no  debt ;  and  we  were  happy  in 
ourselves  and  each  other.  She  has  often  since  said 
that  these  four  years  were  the  happiest  of  her  life. 
The  consciousness  that  I  was  strenuously  exerting 
myself  in  behalf  of  what  I  deemed  my  country's 
good,  and,  unknown  to  the  world,  possibly  aiding  in 


averting  some  of  its  daugers,  was  a  source  of  conso- 
lation, perhaps  sometimes  of  pride.  We  were  much 
interested  in  observing  the  impression  made  by  my 
political  papers  as  they  monthly  appeared,  and 
amused  by  the  various  speculations  we  heard  as  to 
who  was  their  author.  Mr  Croker  was  frequently 
named  ;  1  was  never  thought  of.  But  these  tranquil 
days  were  not  destined  to  be  of  long  duration.  King 
William  in  October  1834  dismissed  the  Melbourne 
Administration ;  and  Sir  William  Rae  immediately 
sent  for  me,  to  consult  concerning  the  reconstruction 
of  the  staff  of  Government  appointments  in  Scotland. 
It  was  at  first  supposed  that  Hope  would  become 
Solicitor-General  again,  as  he  bad  been  in  1 830, 
when  the  Wellington  Administration  went  out.  But 
he  positively  declined  to  accept  the  office  ;  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  choose  a  Solicitor-General  among 
the  numerous  aspirants  for  that  situation.  Sir  Wil- 
liam at  first  cautiously  avoided  committing  himself 
as  to  whom  lie  would  recommend  to  Government  for 
that  office,  and  for  several  weeks  it  was  to  all  ap- 
pearance undecided ;  but  intelligence  received  from 
Glasgow  in  the  course  of  December  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis.  On  the  IGth  of  that  month,  Mr  Rose 
Robinson,  Sherifl'  of  Lanarkshire,  died ;  and  one  of 
the  official  gentlemen  connected  with  that  city  sent 
me  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  event,  accompanied 
by  an  expression  of  the  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
magistrates  that  I  would  apply  for  the  appointment. 
This  information  reached  me  at  four  in  the  morning  ; 
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and  after  consulting  with  Mrs  Alison  for  an  hour,  I 
determined  to  apply  for  it.  I  now  saw  within  my 
grasp  what  had  ever  been  the  grand  object  of  my 
life,  as  it  should  be  of  every  sensible  man — compe- 
tence and  independence.  The  office  was  worth  above 
£1400  a-year.  With  the  fruits  of  my  literary  labours 
and  the  returns  of  the  property  I  had  realised,  this 
might  be  expected  to  be  raised  to  £2000.  I  had  no 
wish  for  more  extended  means,  or  a  higher  situation. 
I  was  not  ignorant  that,  by  accepting  an  appointment 
in  Glasgow,  and  leaving  the  Crown  offices  in  Edin- 
burgh— the  highway  to  official  elevation — I  put  my- 
self out  of  the  way  of  fartlier  advancement,  and  might 
give  the  dispensers  of  patronage  reason  to  say  that 
I  had  made  my  election,  and  voluntarily  withdrawn 
from  the  sphere  of  promotion.  From  several  hints 
which  Sir  W.  Rae  had  given  me,  I  had  reason  to 
believe  that  such  promotion  was  already  within  my 
reach.  But  though  the  time  was  that  to  be  Solicitor- 
General  had  l>een  the  great  object  of  my  ambition, 
that  time  had  passed  away.  The  events  of  the  last 
four  years  had  inspired  me  with  distrust  in  the  sta- 
bility of  any  Administration,  especially  one  founded 
on  a  Conservative  basis.  Above  all,  new  and  higher 
objects  of  ambition  had  opened  to  my  mind.  Liter- 
ary had  come  to  supersede  legal  ambition  :  I  no 
longer  desired  to  be  Lord  Advocate ;  I  felt  that  such 
an  appointment  would  prove  fatal  to  my  independ- 
ence, and  crush  any  original  thought  that  might  be 
evolving  in  my  mind.     A  useful  independent  career, 
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iiceompanied  by  sufficient  time  to  prosecute  my  his- 
torical labours,  was  now  the  object  of  my  ambition ; 
and  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire  appeared  to 
offer  this.  I  was  aware  it  was  a  laborious  situa- 
tion ;  but  I  trusted,  and  as  the  event  proved,  not 
without  reason,  to  my  habits  of  industry  to  find 
the  means  of  combining  the  discliarge  of  its  duties 
with  my  other  designs  in  life.  With  these  views,  I 
walked  out  to  St  Catherine's,  Sir  William  Rae's 
residence,  three  miles  from  Edinljurgh,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  l7th. 

When  I  saw  Sir  William,  and  mentioned  that  the 
office  of  Slieriff  of  Lanarkshire  had  become  vacant, 
he  said,  "  Well,  who  should  be  Sheriff?  Of  course 
you  would  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  take  it  yourself  ?  " 
"  I  don't  know  that,"  I  replied,  and  then  detailed  to 
him  the  reason  which  induced  me  to  wish  for  the 
situation.  "  What !  "  said  he, — "give  up  your  pros- 
pects here  ;  you  arc  perhaps  not  aware  I  am  going  to 
recommend  you  to  be  Solicitor-General  ?  My  great 
object  is  to  put  you  on  the  Bench ;  and  that  is  the 
highroad  to  it.  Think  well  what  you  are  about :  I 
-strongly  advise  you  to  stick  to  the  Crown  offices." 
I  thanked  him  with  perfect  .sincerity  for  his  favour- 
able intentions,  and  promised-  to  think  of  it;  but 
after  doing  so,  and  again  consulting  Mrs  Alison,  I 
adhered  to  my  determination  ;  and  Sir  William  wrote 
off  in  consequence  that  very  night  to  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
recommending  me  to  the  office  of  Sheriff  of  Lanark- 
shire, and  suggesting  M'Neill  (now  Lord  Advocate) 
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for  that  of  Solicitor-General,  as  I  had  declined  it. 
He  told  me,  however,  that  he  would  not  communi- 
cate with  McNeill  till  I  had  thought  of  it  further ; 
and  he  did  not  do  so,  accordingly,  till  Sir  R.  Peels 
answer  arrived,  who  at  once  and  in  the  handsomest 
manner,  and  with  most  flattering  expressions  to  my- 
self, acceded  to  both  recommendations.  It  was  on 
the  22d  December  that  this  letter  arrived.  Sir  Wil- 
liam, upon  receiving  it,  came  to  me,  while  Mr  H. 
Drummond  waited  on  McNeill ;  but  the  latter  did  not 
accept  office  till  Sir  William  had  sent  him  word  that 
I  had  finally  declined  the  Solicitor-Generars  gown. 
We  all  three  dined  at  St  Catherine's  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam that  day,  having  now  definitively  taken  our 
issues  in  life, — M'Neill  for  legal  and  political  eleva- 
tion— myself  for  official  duty  and  literary  exertion. 
Sir  William  was  some  time,  however,  before  he  re- 
sumed his  friendly  manner  towards  me,  after  I  had  in 
•this  manner  disappointed  his  projects ;  and  the  first 
time  I  met  him  in  church  after  the  arrangements 
were  fixed  he  would  scarcely  speak  to  me. 

Duncan  McNeill,  now  Lord  President  of  the  Court 
of  Session/ — the  highest  judicial  situation  in  Scotland, 
— is  too  leading  a  public  character  in  his  country  not 
to  deserve  a  place  in  memoirs  which,  if  they  have  any 
value,  it  must  be  found  in  the  number  of  eminent 
men  with  whom  at  different  times  the  author  has 
been  brought  in  contact.     He  is  certainly  a  very 

1  Afterwards  Lord  Colousay. 
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remarkable  man,  as  well  for  talents  as  unwearied 
industry  and  inflexible  steadiness  of  purpose.  The 
second  son  of  Mr  McNeill  of  Colonsay,  a  remote 
island  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  he  came  to  the 
Bar  in  1815,  with  no  advantage  of  aristocratic  con- 
nection, and  none  in  business  except  the  support  of 
an  agent's  house,  in  which  he  had  served  an  appren- 
ticeship to  a  Writer  to  the  Signet,  to  which  branch 
of  the  profession  he  had  been  at  first  destined.  His 
great  acuteness  and  command  of  legal  talent,  how- 
ever, early  induced  a  change  of  view.  He  was  called 
to  the  Bar,  when  his  business  habits  and  forensic 
abilities  ere  long  introduced  him  into  considerable 
practice.  He  was  already  one  of  the  advocates- 
depute  under  Sir  W.  Rae  when  I  was  appointed  to 
that  office  in  1823.  He  owed  his  elevation  chiefly 
to  the  attention  he  paid  to  criminal  business  as 
counsel  for  the  accused,  and  to  the  great  acute- 
ness which  he  displayed  in  discovering  and  stating 
technical  objections  to  the  forms  of  the  proceedings 
and  the  indictments  against  the  prisoners.  Having 
felt  his  weight  as  an  opponent,  the  Lord  Advocate 
wisely  deemed  it  expedient  to  secure  his  assistance 
as  a  friend,  and  he  continued  Advocate-Depute  for 
several  years  with  me,  till  he  was  promoted  to  the 
sheriffship  of  Perthshire  on  the  elevation  of  Lord 
Medwyn  to  the  Bench  in  1828.  We  thus  ran 
in  harness  together  during  several  years,  and  con- 
ducted many  important  cases  together,  in  which  we 
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:^  to  f>itittod  wiiL  Jefrej^  M^Mkcreiff,  Coekbmn. 
ax./:  ;Le  lint  cooxtf^I  ac  the  Bar.  Tiiis  vas  jMitie- 
^ilarlr  tfa^r  case  at  th«:  o«Iebnted  tzial  of  Burke  in 
1^:!S.  who  has  giren  a  nrw  name  to  the  crime  of 
jxiarder  bv  ^uffoearioiL  I  had  thus  the  Tcty  beet 
•/pportanitT,  as  well  as  from  frequent  opposition  to 
him  in  civil  casei?,  of  estimating  his  abilities. 

If  these  are  not  of  the  highest  kind,  they  ere  of 
the  most  serviceable  description.     In  that  respect  be 
is  perhaps  superior  to  any  of  his  contemporaries  at 
the  Kar.     His  turn  of  mind  is  essentially  piacticml 
rather  than  speculative ;  he  is  neither  a  philosopher 
nor  an  orator,  but  an  invaluable  hard-headed  lawyer. 
His   natural   acuteness   Ls   great :  and  it  has   been 
rendered   still   greater   by   long   practice,   and    the 
exclusive  direction  of  his  mind  to  the  niceties  of 
legal  distinctions  or  the  weighing  of  contradictory 
evidence.     In  both  these  particulars  he  has  become 
a  perfect  master,  and  probably  no  other  man  could 
nil,  with  equal  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to 
the  f:^mntr}%  the  im|)ortant  chair  of  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.     To  these  valuable 
professional  qualities  must  be  added  a  strong  vein 
iff  good  sense  as  well  as  natural  humour,  often  its 
inseparable  ally ;  a  perfect  simplicity  of  manner  and 
character ;  a  total  absence  of  pride  or  vanity,  both 
in  public  and  private ;  and  a  uniform  courtesy  and 
gooil-humour  on  the  Bench,  which  has  endeared  him 
to  all  the  practitioners  before  the  Court.     In   the 
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House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  sat  for  several  years 
as  member  for  Bute  when  Lord  Advocate,  McNeill's 
remarkable  abilities  were  soon  discovered,  and  he 
w^as  universally  liked  ;  but,  with  his  usual  good  sense, 
he  seldom  spoke  except  on  professional  subjects,  when 
he  never  failed  to  convey  information  and  command 
respect. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

FROM  MY  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  SHERIFFSHIP  OF  LANARK- 
SHIRE, TO  THE  TERMINATION  OF  THE  COTTON -SPINNERS* 
TRIAL. 

DECEMBER    1834 — JANUARY    1838. 

I  WAS  not  long  in  discovering  what  laborious  and 
responsible  duties  I  had  undertaken  in  becoming 
Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire.  Before  I  had  been  a  fort- 
night installed  in  office,  I  found  myself  involved  in 
the  direction  and  responsibility  of  four  contested 
elections — viz.,  one  in  Glasgow,  one  in  the  county 
of  Lanark,  one  in  the  Rutherglen,  and  one  in  the 
Falkirk  set  of  burghs.  Great  excitement  prevailed 
in  them  all,  in  consequence  of  its  being  felt  that  the 
contest  would  determine  the  fate  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  Ad- 
ministration ;  and  defensive  preparations  were  neces- 
sary, both  in  the  burghs  and  in  the  county.  Happily 
the  public  peace  was  not  disturbed — chiefly,  I  believe, 
in  consequence  of  the  majority  for  the  Liberal  party 
being  everywhere  so  considerable  that  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  violence  or  intimidation  to 
overawe  their  opponents'.     I  made  the  best  arrange- 
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raents  I  could  in  such  an  emergency  ;  but  1  was  very 
Lappy  when  it  was  over  without  their  efficiency 
being  put  to  the  teat,  for  there  was  uo  regular  police 
in  any  part  of  Lanarkshire  except  Glasgow ;  and  I 
was  well  aware  that  the  special  constables  were  not 
to  be  relied  on,  especially  in  a  moment  of  excitement, 
in  a  contest  with  the  populace.  Nor  was  the  ordinary 
business  of  my  office  less  formidable.  I  found  an 
arrear  of  above  a  hundred  cases  in  my  own  depart- 
ment, that  had  grown  up  during  the  last  short  ill- 
ness and  since  the  death  of  my  predecessor,  which, 
with  the  daily  increment  of  business,  and  the  numer- 
ous cares  and  anxieties  connected  with  the  prosecu- 
tion of  crime  and  maintenance  of  the  peace  in  so 
great  a  county,  already  numbering  400,000  inhabi- 
tants, amply  occupied  my  time. 

On  the  12th  February  1835,  Mrs  Alison  and  I  with 
our  family  left  Edinburgh  for  the  west,  and  took  up 
our  abode  at  Possil  House  near  Glasgow,  where  we 
have  ever  since  resided,  and  where  the  happiest  as 
well  as  most  useful  years  of  my  life  have  been  spent. 
It  was  with  a  heavy  heart  that,  in  a  lowering  and 
fiuowy  day,  we  left  the  home  in  St  Colme  Street, 
where  in  tranquillity  and  happiness  the  last  ten 
years  had  been  spent,  and  our  children  had  been 
born.  We  felt  it  a  painful  step  to  leave  in  middle 
life  the  city  of  our  fathers ;  where  we  had  both  dwelt 
and  grown  up  almost  from  childhood,  where  the 
greater  part  of  our  friends  were  assembled,  where 
our  earliest  intimacies  had  been  formed,  and  with 
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which  our  dearest  associations  were  connected.     But 
I  set  out  with  the  classic  line  engraven  on  my  heart— 

^'  Omne  solum  forti  patria  ;  '* 

and  we  both  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  a  change 
undertaken  from  a  sense  of  duty. 

I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  Possil  House 
unoccupied  and  to  let  furnished  in  the  middle 
of  winter :  it  proved  a  delightful  residence^  and 
well  adapted  for  our  purpose.  Situated  in  a  park 
of  thirty  acres  studded  with  noble  trees,  some  of 
which  are  elms  of  huge  dimensions  two  centuries  old, 
it  had  the  advantage  of  fine  gardens  and  perfect 
retirement,  and  was  yet  at  a  distance  of  only  three 
miles  from  Glasgow.  To  walk  in  and  out  of  town 
daily,  was,  to  a  person^of  my  strength  and  active  habits, 
no  more  than  agreeable  and  healthful  exercise  ;  and 
ere  long  I  discovered  that  the  hour  and  a  half  spent 
daily  in  this  occupation  was  most  valuable,  because 
it  afforded  time  for  solitary  thought.  The  house  con- 
sisted  of  an  old  mansion  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  yeare' 
standing,  and  a  modern  addition  containing  public 
rooms,  forming  together  a  commodious  house.  The 
principal  drawing-room  opened  into  Mrs  Alison's 
boudoir,  which  soon  became  the  habitual  home  scene, 
and  it  again  led  to  the  library — the  dining-room  of 
the  old  part  of  the  mansion — which  was  ere  long  over- 
loaded with  books,  and  where  the  last  eight  volumes 
of  my  History  were  written.  The  rapid  increase  of 
volumes,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  purchases 
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ably  than  the  first  had  been,  and  this  gradual  but 
steady  increase  of  popularity  gave  me  great  encour- 
agement. I  thought  I  could  discern  something 
more  than  the  mere  indulgence  usually  shown  to  a 
young  and  unknown  author:  symptoms  of  interest 
began  to  be  evinced  in  the  work.  Captain  Marryat 
in  particular,  in  his  critique  upon  the  volumes  in  the 
'Metropolitan  Magazine/  amidst  many  just  and 
valuable  criticisms,  mingled  some  too  flattering  en- 
comiums ;  which,  as  Lord  Byron  said  of  a  review 
of  "  ChUde  Harold '*  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  it  would  as  ill 
become  me  to  repeat,  as  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
forget 

I  had  not  been  long  in  Lanarkshire  before  I  dis- 
covered that  society  in  its  commercial  community 
was  split  into  more  divisions  and  coteries,  which 
were  actuated  by  a  stronger  feeling  of  jealousy  to- 
wards each  other,  than  the  most  aristocratic  circles 
in  London.  The  West  India  merchants  then  took 
the  lead,  and  considered  themselves  with  reason  as 
the  best  society  in  the  city :  five  or  six  families  of 
that  class  lived  almost  exclusively  with  each  other, 
and  rigidly  confined  themselves  to  visiting  within 
their  own  circle.  They  had  in  consequence  ac- 
quired the  sobriquet  of  the  "  Sugar  Aristocracy." 
Next  to  these  came  the  cotton  magnates;  some  of 
them  had  acquired  or  were  acquiring  great  wealth, 
and  were  possessed  of  superior  intelligence  and  abili- 
ties, among  whom  old  Kirkman  Finlay,  the  friend 
of  Canning  and  Huskisson,  a  man  highly  respected 
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for  his  extensive  mercantile  information  in  Parlia- 
ment, was  the  most  remarkable.  The  oldest  and 
moat  eminent  among  these  were  occasionally  seen 
at  the  tables  of  the  Sugar  Aristocracy ;  but  a  few- 
only  enjoyed  that  privilege,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  ladies  of  their  respective  families  entertained  a 
considerable  jealousy  of  each  other.  The  calico- 
printers  stood  third  on  the  list  of  fashion,  and  but 
a  few  of  them,  and  generally  only  the  men  of  the 
families,  were  to  be  seen  at  the  tables  of  either 
the  sugar  or  cotton  lords.  Last  of  all  came  the 
iron  and  coal  masters,  who,  though  often  possessed 
of  greater  or  at  least  more  rapidly  increasing  wealth 
than  any  of  the  others,  were  scarcely  ever  to  be 
seen  in  their  circles,  and  obviously  when  they  were, 
belonged  to  an  inferior  grade  in  society.  All  these 
different  seta  embraced  men  of  the  highest  respect- 
ability, often  of  great  talent  and  valuable  informa- 
tion, and  I,  a  stranger,  was  most  kindly  and  hospi- 
tably received  by  them  all.  I  never  went  into  the 
company  of  any  of  them  without  learning  something 
1  did  not  know  before.  But  there  was  no  getting 
them  to  draw  with  each  other,  as  the  ladies  of 
their  families  stood  aloof  from  all  intercourse  out 
of  their  little  respective  circles ;  and,  of  course,  it 
is  women  who  have  the  making  at  least  of  mixed 
society  in  every  community.  The  result  was  that 
it  had  long  been  found  impossible  to  keep  up  assem- 
blies or  any  places  of  common  intercourse  in  Glas- 
gow ;  and  in  a  city  containing  250,000  inhabitants. 
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you  could  with  difficulty  bring  together  five-and- 
twenty  couple  of  young  persons  to  dance,  who  would 
be  introduced  to  each  other. 

At  first  Mrs  Alison  and  I  were  much  surprised  at 
this  state  of  matters,  which  struck  us  the  more  from 
presenting  such  a  contrast  to  the  society  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  not  only  did  all  the  persons  of  respect- 
ability know  each  other,  but  were  for  the  most  part 
so  intimate  that,  at  the  close  of  a  season,  they  formed 
to  appearance  one  great  family.  We  frequently 
laughed  in  consequence  at  our  new  friends,  for  their 
rigid  and  universal  adoption  of  the  exclusive  system  ; 
and  thought  it  was  comparable  to  nothing  but  what 
Miss  Martineau  has  recounted  of  some  boarding-girls 
in  America,  who  said  that  they  had  a  delightful  soci- 
ety at  their  establishment,  for  "  they  associated  only 
with  the  milliners'  daughters,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  those  of  haberdashers ;  and  that  their  happiness 
would  be  complete  if  they  could  only  exclude  the 
daughters  of  the  greengrocers,  but  this  they  found 
to  be  impossible."  ^  By  degrees,  however,  we  came 
to  see  that  this  state  of  society,  apparently  so  incon- 
gruous and  unreasonable  in  a  mercantile  community, 
was  in  truth  unavoidable,  and  was  founded  on  more 
substantial  reasons  .there  than  the  exclusive  system 
so  well  known  and  long  established  in  the  aristo- 
cratic circles  of  England. 

What  makes  people  associate  together  with  ease 
and  familiarity  is  equality  in  birth,  education,  man- 

^  Martineau's  '  America,'  voL  lit  p.  33. 
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ncrs,  and  accompliahmeDts :  diacrcpaucies  of  other 
kinds  can  be  got  over  more  easily  than  those  of 
manners.  Everj'body  can  judge  of  them  ;  few  only 
can  appreciate,  or  indeed  care  for,  mental  superiority. 
In  aristocratic  circles,  or  those  formed  chiefly  by 
lauded  proprietors,  everybody's  birth  and  education 
are  known.  Manners  are  much  the  same  ;  the  posi- 
tion in  society  of  every  one  is  fixed.  But  in  mer- 
cantile communities  the  acquisition  of  wealth  is  often 
80  rapid  that  persons  of  the  largest  fortunes  were, 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  labouring  with  their  own 
hands  at  the  shuttle,  the  forge,  or  in  the  printfield. 
Hence  riches  are  ofteu  found  vested  in  the  largest 
quantities  in  vulgar  bauds ;  and  persons  who  often 
stand  highest  in  point  of  respectability  with  the  bank.s 
or  on  the  Exchange,  do  not  possess  the  manners  or 
education  which  are  essential  to  good  society.  The 
only  resource  that  remains  to  those  who  do  enjoy 
these  advantages,  or  who  have  inherited  them  from 
their  parents,  is  to  confine  themselves  strictly  to  their 
own  circle,  and  admit  none  of  the  parvenus,  how  opu- 
lent soever,  into  it.  Strangers  easily  find  admission  ; 
neighbours  rarely.  Other  things  being  equal,  re- 
spectability of  descent  is  the  best  guarantee  of  good 
manners.  Nowhere  is  the  proverb  more  thoroughly 
understood  than  in  a  mercantile  community  that  it 
takes  three  generations  to  make  a  gentleman ;  because 
nowhere  is  the  general  impossibility  of  forming  one 
in  any  other  way  so  frequently  demonstrated.  It  is 
because  so  few  of  them  remain  in  trade  to  the  third 
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generatioQ  that  good  society  is  so  limited,  and  access 
to  it  guarded  with  so  much  jealousy.  In  vain  does 
man  seek  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  influence 
and  the  feelings  of  aristocracy ;  the  more  it  is  abol- 
ished by  law,  the  more  is  it  sought  to  be  re-estab- 
lished by  custom. 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  commercial  society  of 
the  west  of  Scotland  struck  me  as  remarkable,  and 
as  forming  the  great  distinction  between  it  and  the 
state  of  things  in  the  Italian  and  Flemish  repub- 
lics. This  was  the  absence  of  any  old  mercantile 
families  in  the  city ;  and  the  habit,  which  had  be- 
come fixed,  of  wealth  when  it  grew  to  be  consider- 
able  taking  wings  to  itself,  and  flying  off  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  country  in  search  of  landed  investment. 
This  was  immediately  followed  by  a  migration  of 
the  family  to  the  purchased  estate.  Glasgow  was 
not  only  left,  but  discarded — all  allusion  to  it  was 
shunned,  even  in  conversation.  The  new  landed 
proprietor  and  his  family  sought  to  imitate  the  ideas 
and  habits  of  the  old  families  by  whom  they  were 
surrounded  in  their  new  abode ;  they  avoided  every- 
thing which  could  recall  their  mercantile  origin  :  the 
young  men  affected  the  manners  and  habits  of  the 
squires  in  their  neighbourhood — the  young  women 
made  the  greatest  exertions  to  obtain  an  entrance  to 
the  drawing-rooms  of  the  old  nobility.  The  "  shop," 
as  it  was  called,  was  carefully  eschewed.  This, 
though  natural  in  a  community  such  as  Great 
Britain,  where  commercial  opulence  is  rapidly  en- 
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croaching  on  a  territorial  aristocracy  still  founded 
on  feudal  ideas^  was  attended  with  important  effects, 
both  ^  on  the  frame  of  society,  the  aspect  of  towns, 
and  the  state  of  the  arts.  It  denuded  the  parent 
city  of  its  mercantile  offspring  as  soon  as  it  had 
attained  a  certain  amouAt  of  opulence;  hence  the 
want  of  any  old  families  or  dignified  manners  in 
its  society.  It  precluded  the  construction  of  those 
stately  urban  palaces,  at  once  the  fruit  and  place  of 
deposit  of  commercial  wealth,  which  add  so  much  to 
the  grandeur  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Florence,  and  Ghent. 
It  extinguished  the  nursery  for  the  fine  arts,  which 
was  formed  by  the  rivalry  of  the  old  mercantile  fam- 
ilies for  the  adornment  of  their  galleries  or  the  em- 
bellishment of  their  walls.  How  powerfully  the 
opposite  set  of  causes  has  operated  in  producing 
the  magnificence  and  interest  of  the  Flemish  and 
Italian  cities  is  well  known  to  every  scholar  and 
traveller.  The  reason  is,  that  in  them  the  parent 
commercial  city  was  the  head  of  a  separate  republic, 
in  which  all  its  opulence  and  influence  centred :  in 
Great  Britain  commercial  cities  are  merely  work- 
shops of  wealth  scattered  throughout  a  great  terri- 
tory, which  the  citizens  strive  to  quit  as  soon  as 
possible.  Had  Glasgow  been  in  Italy,  it  would 
have  been  the  capital  of  a  Clydesdale  republic,  in 
which  all  its  opulence  and  magnificence  would  have 
centred,  and  which  would  perhaps  have  rivalled 
Antwerp  or  Florence  in  the  splendour  of  its  struc- 
tures and  the  magnificence  of  its  galleries.      Our 
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state  of  society  in  Britain  is  more  favourable  to  the 
social  union  and  political  strength  of  the  State ;  but 
it  will  never  produce  such  a  development  of  genius 
in  the  fine  arts  as  has  arisen  from  the  separate  mer- 
cantile capitals  of  Greece  and  Italy. 

I  had  not  been  long  in  Lanarkshire  before  I  dis- 
covered that  nearly  all  the  elements  of  national 
strength  and  weakness  of  which  I  had  read  or  writ- 
ten in  other  states  were  in  active  operation  around 
me ;  and  that  in  no  other  situation  in  the  empire 
was  I  likely  to  be  more  thoroughly  made  acquainted 
by  actual  experience  with  the  conflicting  passions 
and  interests  which  at  all  times  distract^  and  some- 
times convulse  society.  In  the  vast  combinations  of 
the  trades  -  unions,  arrayed  under  their  secret  and 
despotic  committees,  with  whom  I  was  ere  loug  in- 
volved in  serious  conflicts,  I  found  an  example  of 
democratic  ambition  on  a  large  scale,  and  with  a 
formidable  organisation.  In  the  terrors  of  moneyed 
men,  of  which  on  the  occurrence  of  every  crisis  I 
received  the  most  convincing  proof,  I  perceived  the 
truth  of  Mirabeau's  observation,  that  a  "  capitalist 
is  the  most  timid  animal  in  existence ; "  and  learned 
to  appreciate  the  vast  source  of  weakness  which  is 
opened  in  every  community  with  the  spread  of  com- 
mercial opulence.  In  the  obstinate  resistance  which 
the  country  gentlemen  of  Lanarkshire,  from  the 
duke  down  to  the  bonnet-laird,  made  to  my  every 
effort  to  get  a  rural  police  established,  I  saw  clearly 
how  little  qualified  men  in  any  rank  are  for  the 
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practical  discharge  of  the  duties  of  self-government ; 
and  belield  exemplified  on  a  small  scale  the  selfish 
disinclination  of  tbe  French  noblesse  to  taxation, 
which  was  the  difficulty  that  Louis  XVI.  never  could 
overcome,  and  was  an  immediate  cauae  of  the  Rev- 
olution. The  prodigious  accumulation  of  wealth 
and  capital  on  the  one  side,  and  of  numbers  and 
indigence  on  the  other,  which  arose  from  the  rapid 
congregation  and  almost  unparalleled  increase  of 
popidation  in  the  great  emporium  of  manufacturing 
industry  with  which  I  was  connected,  brought  before 
my  eyes  the  principal  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
modern  society.  The  supineness  with  which  all 
representation  made  as  to  the  necessity  of  measures 
of  precaution  to  avert  or  guard  against  the  dangers 
attendant  on  audi  a  state  of  things,  was  received 
by  the  Government,  soon  demonstrated  how  many 
sources  of  weakness  existed  under  the  reformed  con- 
stitution, anil  how  little  even  the  moat  urgent  necessi- 
ties of  the  community  are  often  attended  toby  a  mixed 
Government,  unle.ss  l>acked  by  influence  or  enforced 
by  clamour.  I  meditated  much  on  these  things, 
and  thenceforward,  being  actively  engaged  in  a 
resiKinsible  and  imirortant  situation  in  public  life, 
formed  my  opinions  for  myself  on  the  actual  experi- 
ence of  men  in  the  difl'erent  combinations  of  societ}'. 
Immense  was  the  benefit  which  I  experienced  from 
this  circumstance,  both  in  the  composition  of  my  His- 
tory and  in  tbe  political  speculations  which  occupied 
ray  thoughts  during  the  remainder  of  my  life. 
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It  was  not  merely  in  such  speculations  that  my 
time  was  occupied.  The  official  labours  in  which  I 
was  involved  were  immense,  and  severely  aggravated 
for  the  first  five  years  after  I  received  my  ap- 
pointment by  the  situation  of  my  under-sheriffs,  or 
sheriffs  -  substitute,  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland. 
They  were  two  in  number  at  Glasgow,  and  two  in 
the  rural  part  of  the  country ;  but  the  two  former, 
owing  to  the  advanced  years  of  the  one  and  the 
feeble  health  of  the  other,  were  so  far  from  being 
able  to  assist  me  in  my  labours,  that  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  doing  the  heaviest  part  of  their  work. 
The  first  thing  I  heard  when  I  arrived  in  Glasgow  was 
that  the  elder  substitute  was  three  hundred  cases  in 
arrear,  and  that  many  of  them  had  lain  twelve,  some 
eighteen  months  before  him.  As  this  was  a  state  of 
matters  insupportable  in  a  mercantile  community, 
where  rapidity  of  decision  is  the  life  of  jurisprudence, 
I  received  almost  daily  communications  on  the  sub- 
ject from  agents  engaged  in  the  cases ;  and  I  knew 
that  it  had  preyed  on  the  mind  of  my  predecessor 
to  such  a  degree  as,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  his 
friends,  to  have  shortened  his  life.  I  set  about 
remedying  the  evil  by  desiring  two  hundred  of  his 
cases  to  be  sent  to  myself,  which  I  got  through  by 
great  exertion  in  three  months,  besides  nearly  one 
hundred  of  my  own,  which  had  accumulated  during 
the  protracted  last  illness  of  my  predecessor. 

But  the  feeble  health  of  my  official  coadjutors 
entailed  a  lasting  burden,  as  neither  of  them  could 
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face  either  the  small-debt  or  criminal  jury  courts ; 
and  the  whole  of  that  duty  in  consequence  fell  on  me. 
It  was  of  the  heaviest  description,  and  absorbed  a 
distressing  quantity  of  time.  The  former,  which  de- 
cided weekly  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  cases  (in 
value  below  X8,  63.  8d.  each),  consumed  in  hearing  the 
parties  themselves  or  their  agents  and  witnesses  two 
days  a-week,  often  till  nine  or  ten,  and  sometimes 
twelve  at  night  The  latter  increased  so  rapidly  with 
the  growth  of  crime  in  that  manufacturing  com- 
munity, that  it  soon  came  to  absorb  an  entire  day 
every  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  The  regularity  and 
despatch  which  1  was  enabled  to  introduce  into  all 
departments  of  the  ordinary  civil  business  (or  civil 
cases  decided  on  written  pleadings)  so  increased  the 
resort  to  them  that  the  business  of  that  department 
soon  doubled,  and  in  ten  years  was  quadrupled  in 
amount.^  This,  with  the  general  superintendence  of 
the  peace  of  the  county,  and  the  surveillance  of  the 
preparation  of  the  more  important  criminal  cases  for 
the  circuit  judges;  the  attendance  on  a  great  number  of 
official  committees,  as  prison  boards,  tax  commission- 
ers' meetings,  and  the  like  ;  and  last,  though  not  least, 

'  The  cases  appealed  to  t!ie  clieriff-depute  from  the  decision  of  the 
^iibalituUe  were,  wlien  I  came  there  in  183S,  about  250  a-year.  In  the 
next  jcu  th^  roiie  to  480  ;  and  have  since  ateadil;  increased,  until 
tliej  are  now  (1862)  between  1000  and  1100  a-yejir.  They  are  pre- 
lusely  the  C4wee  which  are  IrieJ  in  London  by  the  judges  at  Guildhall, 
and  in  the  provinces  at  Niii  print;  cmbracinf;  queslions  on  movable 
right,  leoMs,  or  ct>ultacl  to  any  amount,  and  generally  all  chwaes  i>f  law  - 
Buits,  except  those  involving  land  rights  or  quesliona  of  marringe  nr 
divorce,  proper  tu  the  conaifttorial  caurts. 

VOL.  L  Z 
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an  enormous  and  growing  accumulation  of  official  cor- 
respondence, often  amounting  to  five  or  six  letters 
requiring  to  be  answered  every  day, — presented  such 
a  formidable  mass  of  business,  that  it  was  only  by  the 
closest  attention,  and  a  rigid  economy  of  time,  that  I 
was  able  to  prevent  it  from  falling  into  arrear.  I  not 
only  succeeded  in  doing  so,  however,  but  found  time  to 
continue  with  regularity  the  composition  of  my  His- 
tory, to  write  occasional  papers  for  '  Blackwood,'  and 
to  entirely  conduct  the  education  of  my  eldest  son, 
for  whom  the  classical  schools  at  that  period  in  Glas- 
gow did  not  afford  a  suitable  place  of  instruction. 
Nor  was  society  neglected ;  we  were  very  much  out, 
especially  during  summer,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of 
company  at  home,  which  was  unavoidable,  both  from 
my  official  situation  and  the  frequent  letters  of  intro- 
duction I  received  with  strangers. 

I  succeeded  in  combining  all  these  objects  by  a 
steady  application  of  De  Witt's  maxim,  "  That  the 
secret  of  getting  through  business  is  to  take  up  every- 
thing in  its  order,  and  do  only  one  thing  at  a  time." 
Although  a  vigorous  effort  is  occasionally  necessary, 
yet  it  is  not  by  irregular  exertion  but  by  constant 
and  uniform  application  that  in  the  loug-run  la- 
borious achievements  are  effected  :  '*  Non  vi,  sed 
saepe  cadendo,"  I  well  knew  was  the  true  secret 
of  industry.  My  day  was  divided  into  many  dif- 
ferent compartments,  each  of  which  had  its  allotted 
duty,  none  being  in  general  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  other.     On  Thursday  and  Saturday  every  week, 
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indeed,  I  was  wholly  occnpied  with  tlie  emaH-deU 
court ;  and  such  was  the  fatigue  with  whicli  it  was 
attended,  that  I  was  seldom  able  to  do  anything 
when  I  returned  home  at  night :  and  the  same  waa 
the  case  with  the  days  set  apart  for  jury  trials.  But 
on  every  other  day  ray  distribution  of  time  was  as 
follows : — 

I  rose  at  eight,  and  heard  my  son  his  lessons  till 
half-past  nine.  Breakfast  was  over  at  ten,  and  from 
that  hour  till  half-past  eleven  I  wrote  at  my  History. 
I  then  walked  in  to  Glasgow,  which  I  reached  at 
twelve,  and  worked  at  my  law  till  half-past  four  or 
five,  when  I  walked  home  and  dined  at  six.  Be- 
tween dinner  and  tea  I  walked  in  the  flower-garden, 
in  winter  read  the  newspaper  or  some  light  work, 
and  at  eight  o'clock  I  began  again  to  my  Historj', 
and  wrote  till  ten,  or  sometimes  eleven.  From  either 
of  these  hours  till  the  hour  of  retiring  to  rest  arrived, 
at  half-past  eleven  or  twelve,  I  waa  reading  either 
Ixwks  and  authorities  connected  with  my  work,  or 
elaasieal  authors,  such  as  Livy,  Sallust,  Tacitus,  and 
Thueydidea,  on  which  I  was  anxious  to  form  if  pos- 
sible its  style.  So  far  from  feeling  this  allotment  of 
time  fatiguing,  I  found  it  the  greatest  alleviation 
of  fatigue  :  recreation  to  an  active  mind  is  to  be 
sought  not  80  much  in  rest  as  in  change  of  occupa- 
tion. I  never  found  that  I  could  do  more,  either  at 
law  or  literature,  by  working  at  it  alone  the  whole 
day,  than  by  devoting  half  my  time  to  the  other. 
The  fatigue   of  the   two  was  quite   different,  and 
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seither  disqualified  for  undergoing  the  opposite  one. 
Often  on  returning  home,  after  sitting  twelve  hours 
in  the  small-debt  court,  and  finding  no  alleviation  of 
the  sense  of  fatigue  by  lying  on  the  sofa,  I  rose  up 
and  said,  '^  I  am  too  tired  to  rest ;  I  must  go  and 
write  my  History.'* 

What  I  felt  a1!|first  as  most  annoying  in  this  con- 
stant absorption  of  time  was  that  it  proved  so  inces- 
sant. I  had  been  accustomed  to  the  law  courts  at 
Edinburgh,  which  had  at  that  period  five  months 
of  real  vacation,  during  which  it  was  possible  to  tra- 
vel, or  turn  the  mind  to  an  entirely  difierent  set  of 
occupations.  But  in  the  county  business  of  Lanark- 
shire there  was  scarcely  a  moment  of  relaxation. 
Though  nominally  the  courts  had  a  vacation,  yet 
practically  the  heaviest  branches  of  the  business  went 
on  through  the  whole  of  it  without  intermission. 
The  official  correspondence  never  ceased ;  the  crim- 
inals never  intermitted  their  gainful  trade ;  the  sum- 
mary business,  connected  with  vast  and  growing  mer- 
cantile transactions,  never  stopped ;  the  small-debt 
court  and  jury  trials  went  on  without  intermission 
throughout  the  whole  year.  In  autumn,  the  period  of 
the  year  usually  allotted  to  recreation  and  recruiting 
of  strength,  two  whole  months,  from  the  12th  August 
to  the  15th  October,  came  to  be  entirely  absorbed  in 
the  registration  and  appeal  registration  courts.  As 
the  fatigue  of  these  courts,  where  from  six  to  ten 
thousand  cases  were  annually  decided,  was  excess- 
ive— far  exceeding  anything  I  have  ever  felt  in  any 
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other  department,  whether  of  law  or  literature, — the 
autumnal  months  were  the  moat  laborious  of  the 
year.  The  arrears  of  ordinary  business  which  they 
produced  were  rarely  surmounted  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  Nominally  I  was  at  liberty  to  leave  my 
sheriffdom  for  three  months  in  a  year ;  but  really 
I  could  scarcely  be  absent  from  my  post  for  above 
a  day  or  two  at  a  time.  The  heaviest  part  of  my 
work — the  decision  of  appeals  from  the  judgments  of 
the  substitutes — could  be  done  by  no  one  but  myself. 
It  all  accumulated  against  me  when  I  was  absent. 
Every  day  six  or  eight  new  cases  were  laid  on  the 
table  for  decision;  if  I  was  absent,  or  otherwise  oc- 
cupied for  a  fortnight,  an  arrear  of  sixty  or  eighty 
cases  awaited  me  on  my  return.  On  one  occasion 
in  1844,  when  for  twelve  days  I  was  wholly  oc- 
cupied in  attendance  on  the  circuit  judges  and 
appeal  court,  an  arrear  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
cases  mounted  up  during  that  short  period.  The 
experience  of  this  soon  convinced  rae  of  the  neeea- 
sity  of  keeping  constantly  at  my  post;  and  with 
the  exception  of  two  occasions,  in  1838  and  1842, 
when  I  was  called  to  London  to  give  evidence  before 
parliamentary  committees,  I  never  during  the  next 
ten  years  left  home  for  more  than  a  few  days  at  a 
time,  rarely  exceeding  in  all  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks  in  the  whole  year. 

We  were  compensated,  however,  for  this  confine- 
ment by  the  excellent  society  to  which  we  were  soon 
introduced  in  Lanarkshire.     The  mercantile  circles 
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lli GlasgoWi  of  which  I  saw  a  good  deal  in  winter, 
though  not  intellectual  or  literary,  possessed  often 
very  great  interest  from  the  variety  of  topics 
they  discussed  to  which  I  had  previously  been 
a  stranger,  and  from  the  remarkable  intelligence 
and  ability  by  which  some  of  their  leading  mem- 
bers were  distinguished.  The  county  society  in 
autumn  was  among  the  best  in  Scotland,  and 
often  exhibited  a  combination  of  pleasiug  manners 
with  intellectual  ability  rarely  witnessed  in  any 
part  of  the  empire.  At  the  houses  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  Lord  Douglas,  Lord  Cathcart,  Mr  Camp- 
bell of  Blythswood,  Mr  Colquhoun  of  Killermont, 
and  Sir  A.  Campbell  of  Garscube,  aud,  above  all, 
at  I^rd  Belhaven's,  we  met  during  the  autumnal 
months  a  large  part  of  the  nobility,  and  many  per- 
sons remarkable  for  their  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments. These  were  seen,  too,  under  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances — not  in  the  casual  rencontre  of  a 
crowded  drawing-room,  or  the  chance  medley  of  a 
dinner-party,  but  for  several  days  together  in  elegant 
country-houses,  where  society  which  was  agreeable 
might  be  selected,  and  the  alternation  of  walks  and 
rides,  with  the  usual  routine  of  the  dining  and  draw- 
ing room,  afforded  the  best  opportunities  for  becom- 
ing acquainted.  Our  friends  in  Edinburgh  had 
expressed  much  commiseration  for  us  on  coming  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  on  account  of  the 
inferior  mercantile  society  into  which  they  supposed 
we  should  fall ;  but  we  soon  found  that  the  pity  all 
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lay  Oil  the  other  side,  and  that  we  had  entered  into 
a  circle  which  was  far  superior  to  that  in  the  Scottish 
metropolis.  Those  people  who  came  down  in  autumn 
generally  passed  though  Edinburgh,  and  saw  its 
ohject3  of  interest  as  they  would  do  those  of  Parma 
or  Genoa,  without  either  seeking  or  receiving  the 
hospitality  of  its  inhabitants.  Their  usual  course 
was  to  enter  Scotland  by  Hamilton  Palace  or  Wisliaw 
House  (Lord  Belhaveu's),  and  theuce  proceed  by  In- 
verary  and  the  West  Highlands  to  Dunrobin  Castle, 
where  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  opened  her  hos- 
pitable doors,  or  to  Taymoutli,  where  Lord  Breadal- 
bane  did  the  same,  and  return  to  England  by  Lord 
Ruthven's  near  Perth,  and  the  Duke  of  Buecleuch's 
at  Bowhill  or  Drumlanrig.  Mrs  Alison  and  I  often 
met  the  same  party  at  "NVishaw,  on  their  entrance  into 
Scotland,  and  at  Freeland  (Lord  Euthven's)  or  at 
Bowhill  on  their  leaving  it.  No  contrast  could  be 
greater  than  this  society  presented  to  the  mercantile 
circles  in  Glasgow ;  but  there  was  something  to  be 
gained  in  pouit  of  information  in  both. 

In  July  1835  I  was  for  the  first  time  called  upon 
to  act  for  the  suppression  of  popular  disturbance  in 
Lanarkshire.  A  day  or  two  before  the  12th  July, 
when  the  Orangemen  are  accustomed  to  celebrate 
the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  I  received 
private  information  that  a  riot  on  the  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  was  in  contemplation  in  Airdrie 
— where  they  were  assembled  in  vast  numbers,  in 
consequence  of  the  coal  iCad  iron  works  in  its  vicinity 
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— in  order  that  I  might  prevent  any  Protestant  de- 
monstration. I  immediately  issued  and  placarded  ex- 
tensively a  proclamation  against  either  the  procession 
or  any  interruption  of  it  except  by  the  proper  author- 
ities; ordered  a  squadron  of  dragoons  to  be  in  readi- 
ness ;  and  sent  directions  to  Mr  Y eitch,  the  sheriff-sub- 
stitute at  Hamilton,  to  repair  to  the  spot,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  act  according  to  circumstances.  At  noon  I 
received  information  that  a  vast  mob  had  assembled, 
and  were  proceeding  to  decided  acts  of  violence,  and 
that  the  constables  on  the  spot  were  entirely  over- 
powered. I  instantly  set  off  from  the  barracks  with 
a  troop  of  horse,  and  arrived  in  Airdrie,  where  Mr 
Veitch  had  meantime  conducted  himself  in  very  try- 
ing circumstances  with  equal  coolness  and  judgment, 
while  the  population,  armed  with  clubs  and  staves 
on  both  sides,  were  in  disorderly  conflict  and  in  a 
vehement  state  of  excitement  The  presence  of  the 
military,  however,  quelled  the  resistance  to  the  law ; 
the  rioters  were  surrounded  and  the  leaders  seized, 
and  before  eight  at  night  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
returning  to  Glasgow  with  eight-and-twenty  pris- 
oners who  had  been  concerned  in  the  riot,  the 
principal  of  whom  were  afterwards  brought  to  trial 
and  transported.  But,  though  the  blow  then  struck 
was  successful,  yet  it  afforded  a  demonstration  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  suppress  even  the  most  outrageous 
violence  in  one  part  of  the  population  by  the  aid  of 
another  part.  Some  hundreds  of  special  constables 
had  been  called  out  to  support  the  law  and  arrest 
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the  guilty,  as  there  was  no  regular  police  in  the 
county;  and  these  became  eo  excited  in  consequence, 
that  a  fortnight  after,  another  riot  as  serious  as  the 
former  was  got  up  in  the  same  place,  in  which  the 
Protestants  were  the  aggressors,  and  in  the  course 
of  which  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  was  sacked  and 
burnt.  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  Airdrie  as  before  with 
the  cavalry  to  suppress  this  tumult,  and  the  princi- 
pal instigators  were  on  this  occasion  also  seized,  and 
afterwards  tried  and  transported. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1835-36  I  worked 
assiduously  and  daily,  when  not  in  court,  at  my 
History;  and  the  result  was  that  in  May  1836 
the  fifth  volume  was  published,  which  brought  it 
down  to  the  conquest  of  Prussia  in  October  and 
November  1806.  The  progress  of  my  work  had 
now  become  quite  regular;  a  volume  took  invari- 
ably eighteen  months  to  write,  and  as  each  at  an 
average  consisted  of  900  pages,  this  was  at  the 
rate  of  fifty  pages  a-month,  or  somewhat  leas  than 
two  pages  a-day,  excluding  Sunday,  on  which  I  never 
wrote.  This  for  an  average  was  a  great  deal,  and 
implied  about  four  pages  a-day,  written  when  I  could 
get  at  it,  as  between  the  small-debt  court  and  the 
registration  court,  which  absorbed  150  days  annu- 
ally, there  was  not  more  than  half  the  working  days 
in  the  year  which  could  be  reckoned  on  as  available 
for  my  literary  pursuits.  About  the  same  time  the 
third  edition  of  the  two  first,  and  second  of  the  third 
and  fourth  volumes,  were  published.   In  consequence, 
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the first  impression  of  the  fifth  volume  consisted  of 
3000  copies.  It  was  favourably  received  by  the 
daily  and  weekly  press;  although,  as  well  they  might, 
the  editors  of  the  journals  began  to  groan  at  its  size, 
and  to  speculate  on  the  interminable  length  to  which 
the  work  would  extend,  when  the  fifth  massy  volume 
had  scarcely  got  over  half  the  ground.  The  '  Edin- 
burgh,' '  Quarterly,'  and  other  leading  Reviews  still 
preserved  a  studious  silence  regarding  it,  except 
an  occasional  cut  in  a  note  from  Croker,  on  some 
trifling  matter  of  detail. 

The  heavy  and  incessant  duties  connected  with 
the  sheriffship,  and  the  large  portion  of  my  leisure 
which  was  absorbed  in  my  History,  prevented  my 
writing  nearly  so  much  for  Blackwood  during 
the  years  1835  and  1836  as  I  had  done  in  the 
preceding  ones ;  and  I  began  to  feel  the  'propriety, 
now  that  I  was  placed  in  a  permanent  and  respon- 
sible judicial  situation,  in  a  peculiar  manner  bring- 
ing me  in  contact  with  the  opposing  parties  of  the 
county,  of  withdrawing  from  that  active  share  in 
political  discussion  which  I  had  previously  taken. 
Although,  therefore,  I  did  not  relinquish  my  contri- 
butions to  his  Magazine,  yet  I  selected  for  com- 
position more  frequently  subjects  connected  with 
literature  and  the  fine  arts ;  and  in  the  treating  of 
such  as  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  political  events 
of  the  day,  I  endeavoured  rather  to  bring  my  specu- 
lations to  a  close,  and  deduce  the  appropriate  con- 
clusions from  them,  than  to  launch  out  into  any  new 
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field  of  inquiry.  Ere  long  the  increasing  pressure  of 
my  business  and  History  made  me  for  several  years 
give  up  my  contributions  altogether;  and  when  I 
resumed  them  in  1844,  after  the  work  was  finished, 
I  restricted  myself  to  subjects  of  social  interest  or 
literary  discussion.^ 

In  July  1836,  in  consequence  of  my  having  been 
appointed  arbiter  to  determine  a  disputed  question 
of  Highland  marches,  between  General  Campbell  of 
Lochnell  and  Mr  Malcolm  of  Poltalloch,  in  Argyle- 
shire,  Mrs  Alison  and  I,  with  our  eldest  son,  who 
now  for  the  first  time  accompanied  us,  set  out  on  an 
expedition  to  the  Highlands.  Though  the  weather 
was  at  first  unpropitious,  yet  the  tour  proved  in  the 
end  very  pleasant     We  went  by  Tarbet  on  Loch 

^  loBt  of  papers  in  '  Blackwood '  written  by  me  in  1835  and  1836  : — 

1886.  Vol.      Page 

1.  Fall  of  the  Melbourne  Minidtry,    ....  xxzvii.  30 

2.  Changes  of  Ministry, xxxviL  796 

3.  Municipal  and  Corporate  Revolution,    .        .        .  xxxvii  964 

4.  Conserrative  Associations, xxxviii.  1 

5.  Foreign  Policy, xxxviii.  205 

6.  Whither  are  we  tending  ? xxxviii.  388 

7.  The  Late  Crisis  and  Session  of  Parliament,   .        •  xxxviii  503 

8.  Shall  we  Overturn  the  Peers  ?        .        .        .        .  xxxviii.  573 

9.  The  0*Connell  Domination, xxxviiL  715 

1886. 

1.  The  Future,    ........        xxxix.       99 

2.  Foreign  Results  of  Democratic  Ascendancy, .        .  xxxix.  655 

3.  What  is  our  External  Policy  ?        .        .        .        .  xxxix.  780 

4.  The  British  School  of  Painting xl.  74 

5.  The  British  School  of  Architecture,       .        .        .  xL  227 

6.  Elxperience  of  Democracy, xl.  293 

7.  The  House  of  Peers, xl.  595 

8.  The  Voluntary  Principle, xl.  787 
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Lomond  to  Inveraiy,  where  Mrs  Alison  was  left, 
and  I  proceeded  to  survey  the  disputed  ground  on 
the  western  side  of  Loch  Awe.  It  consisted  of  a 
vast  ridge,  about  2000  feet  high  and  two  miles  long, 
which  I  traversed  in  company  with  the  parties  over 
its  whole  extent,  enjoying  more  than  I  can  express 
the  magnificent  views  which  the  opening  clouds 
afforded  over  the  distant  Hebrides  and  ^' isles  that 
encircle  the  sea."  Returning  to  the  hospitable  man- 
sion of  a  chieftain  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Awe,  where 
I  passed  the  nighty  the  deep  solitude  of  the  scene, 
and  the  absence  of  civilisation,  struck  me  as  singu- 
larly delightful,  after  the  busy  scene  of  commerce 
and  industry  I  had  so  recently  left.  I  walked  back 
to  Inverary  next  day,  and  we  made  a  delightful 
tour  by  the  upper  end  of  Loch  Lomond,  Killin, 
Taymouth,  Dunkeld,  Perth,  and  Castle  Campbell, 
back  to  Fossil. 

In  November  1836,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  elected 
Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  College  after  a  keen  con- 
test, in  opposition  to  Sir  John  Campbell,  the  Whig 
Attorney-General.  He  came  down  in  consequence, 
in  January  1837,  to  be  installed,  and  delivered  his 
elaborate  inaugural  address  on  January  11th,  and 
still  more  celebrated  speech  at  the  public  dinner  in 
Glasgow  on  January  12th.  The  academic  oration, 
which  had  been  prepared  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
was  both  a  learned  and  elaborate  composition,  con- 
tained many  just  remarks,  and  some  striking  expres- 
sions ;  but  it  wanted  the  fervour  and  animation  of  the 
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highest  species  of  eloquence.  It  was  evident  that  the 
speaker  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  oratory,  but  that  he 
had  neither  the  fervour  of  poetic,  nor  the  force  of  ori- 
ginal genius.  I  shall  never  forget  the  contrast  which 
was  afforded  by  two  quotations  which  tlie  speech 
contained, — one  being  Gibbon's  celebrated  descrip- 
tion of  his  feelings  on  traversing  the  Roman  Forum, 
the  other  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  not  less  celebrated  com- 
pariaon  of  himself  to  a  child  playing  with  pebbles  on 
the  sea-shore, — to  the  comparative  insipidity  of  the 
matter  in  which  those  splendid  gems  were  imbedded. 
The  speech  at  the  public  meeting  on  the  day  follow- 
ing was  a  much  more  remarkable  production.  It  ex- 
liibited  in  a  conspicuous  manner  the  peculiar  talent 
of  the  parliamentarj'  orator,  at  first  winning  the 
favour  of  his  auditora  by  appeals  to  their  nation- 
ality, and  allusions  to  their  local  associations,  and 
gradually  leading  them  on  to  the  higher  objects  of 
national  policy,  and  the  principles  of  the  great  polit- 
ical party  of  whose  opinions  at  that  period  he  was 
the  faithful  organ.  The  impression  it  produced  was 
very  great ;  unbounded  enthusiasm  prevailed,  and 
never  did  an  audience  separate  more  highly  gratified 
than  they  were  with  the  day's  proceedings. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  had  in  the  first  instance  agreed 
to  come  to  Fossil  for  a  day  at  the  time  of  the 
installation,  and  I  had  invited  a  large  party  to  meet 
him  from  various  parts  of  Scotland ;  but  when  the 
period  drew  near,  Mr  CampIjcU  of  Blythswood,  in 
whose  hospitable  mansion  he  was  to  speud  the  greater 
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Bank  of  England.     The  consequence,  of  course,  was, 
that  it  suddenly  and  rigorously  contracted  its  issues ; 
and  the  usual  results  of  a  monetary  spasm  and  com- 
mercial crisis  took  place.    I  had  foreseen  the  approach 
of  this  storm,  from  observing  during  the  autumn  of 
1836  and  winter  of  1837  the  rate  of  the  exchanges, 
which  were  daily  becoming  more  unfavourable  to 
this  country;   and  I  had  frequently  expressed  my 
opinion  to  that  effect  in  company  with  the  principal 
merchants  of  Glasgow  during  that  period.     They  all, 
however,  made  light  of  it,  alleging  that  trade  was 
on  the  most  solid  basis ;  that  it  proceeded  from  real 
demand,  not  speculation ;  and  that  no  interruption 
to  the  existing  prosperity  was  to  be  apprehended. 
Contrasting  these  opinions,  so  generally  and  confi- 
dently expressed  by  the  most  intelligent  mercantile 
men  in  one  of  the  first  trading  cities  of  the  empire, 
with  the  dreadful  and  long-continued  monetary  and 
commercial  distress  which  so  soon  followed,  I  could 
not  avoid  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  no  men  are 
less  to  be  trusted  in  prognostications  of  the  future, 
even  in  their  own  line  of  business,  than  sagacious 
practical  men.     They  are  invariably  guided  in  their 
anticipations  of  coming  by  present  events.     If  prices 
are  rising,  they  think  they  will  never  fall ;  if  falling, 
they  conclude  they  will  never  rise.     Perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  existing  state  of  matters,  they  act 
as  if  this  would  never  change ;  never  thinking  of  the 
future,  and  for  the  most  part  unacquainted  with  the 
causes  not  visible  on   the   surface  of  things  which 
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determine  it,  they  are  often  involved  in  terrible 
calamities,  which  those  not  practically  engaged  in 
commerce  foresaw  and  could  have  avoided. 

On,  however,  the  tempest  came  ;  and  fearful  was 
its  violence.  With  the  steady  contraction  of  the 
currency  by  the  Bank  of  England,  which  began  in 
July  183C,  prices  fell  during  the  whole  of  the  ensuing 
winter,  and  in  the  spring  of  1837  the  panic  was  uni- 
versal. Many  bankruptcies  took  place,  though  fewer 
in  Glasgow  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
severity  of  the  pressure,  owing  to  the  amount  of  solid 
wealth  which  had  been  made  in  the  preceding  five 
years.  But  as  prices  of  all  sorts  of  manufactured 
produce  had  sunk  nearly  a  half,  the  manufacturers 
were  under  the  necessity  of  lowering  wages;  and  this 
soon  induced  strikes  in  nearly  all  the  branches  of 
skilled  induatiy.  The  cotton-spinners,  the  sawyers, 
the  carpenters,  the  masons,  the  iron-moulders,  the 
dyers,  were  suon  out  on  strike ;  and  as  the  whole  of 
these  trades  possessed  thoroughly  organised  trades- 
unions,  under  the  directions  of  small  committees, 
which  communicated  with  each  other,  they  were 
enabled  to  act  simultaneously,  and  in  the  way  moat 
calculated  to  embarrass  their  employers  and  prove 
most  distressing  to  society.  The  avowed  object  of 
these  strikes  was  to  retain  wages  forcibly,  during 
adversity  and  low  prices,  at  the  elevated  level  which 
they  had  attained  during  previous  prosperity  and 
high  prices.  Extravagant,  and  apparently  hopeless, 
as  Buch  an  attempt  must  appear  to  be,  and  as  it 
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really  is  in  the  long-run,  it  was  universally  em- 
braced by  the  united  trades  over  the  whole  island ; 
and  in  a  great  many  instances,  and  for  a  consid- 
erable period,  was  attended  with  success.  The 
reasons  were,  that  during  the  previous  period  of 
prosperity,  when  prices  were  rising,  the  workmen 
had  found  that,  in  almost  every  instance,  a  strike 
had  been  attended  by  concession  on  the  masters' 
part ;  and  that,  even  when  the  tide  had  turned,  and 
prices  were  stationary  or  declining,  they  had  fre- 
quently, by  similar  means,  succeeded  in  keeping  up 
their  wages,  from  the  reluctance  of  the  masters  to 
lose  a  body  of  skilled  workmen.  They  trusted,  too, 
in  the  good  fortune  which  led  the  masters  to  go  on 
manufacturing  for  months^  or  even  years,  at  a  loss, 
in  the  hope  of  being  indemnified  by  a  rise  of  prices 
in  more  prosperous  times. 

All  these  strikes  began  with  the  profession  of 
pacific  intentions  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  and 
of  a  desire  to  avoid  any  breach  of  tl>e  law.  But 
before  many  weeks  had  elapsed  these  professions 
were  forgotten,  and  the  iisual  system  of  intimi- 
dating and  assaulting  the  new  hands  commenced. 
I  was  besieged  with  applications  for  protection  by 
the  masters  and  new  workmen  who  were  suffering 
under  this  system^  which  were  the  more  distressing 
as  their  complaints  were  evidently  well  founded ;  and 
yet  I  had  no  means  at  my  disposal  out  of  Glasgow, 
where  the  most  serious  disorders  were  threatened, 
to  afford  them  the  aid  of  which  they  stood  so  much 
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in  ueed.  In  the  whole  county  of  Lanark  beyond  tbe 
bounds  of  Glasgow  there  was  not  a  eingle  policeman ; 
and  neither  the  Exchequer  nor  the  county  would 
sanction  the  expenditure  of  a  shilling  in  any  defen- 
sive or  protective  measures.  In  Glasgow  itself,  there 
was  a  considi-'rable  police  force,  very  well  organ- 
ised; but  in  the  suburbs,  which  contained  100,000 
souls,  and  where  the  principal  manufactories  were 
situated,  there  was  either  no  police  at  all,  or  a  very 
inefficient  one,  bo  broken  down  into  minute  sub- 
divisions and  separate  jurisdictions  that  no  re- 
spectable force  for  any  common  object  could  be  col- 
lected. Thus,  in  those  localities  where  the  danger 
was  greatest,  there  was,  practically  speaking,  no 
protective  force  whatever,  or  any  means  of  creating 
one,  except  by  the  precarious  resource  of  voluntary 
i-outribution.  Matters  were  iu  this  state  when,  on 
14th  April  1837,  the  whole  cotton -spinners  in  and 
ai'ound  Glasgow  struck  for  an  advance  of  wages;  and 
this  was  shortly  after  followed  by  a  simitar  strike 
on  the  part  of  the  whole  colliers  and  iron-miners  in 
Lanarkshire.  There  were  at  that  period  32,000  i)er- 
sons  in  and  around  Glasgow  engaged,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  the  cotton  trade;  aikd  the  colliers  in 
Lanarkshire  were  16,000,  making,  with  their  fam- 
ilies, upwards  of  50,000  persons.  Tlie  effect  of  these 
two  strikes  was  to  let  loose  upon  a  community  already 
labouring  under  severe  disiress,  nintd  harassed  with 
similar  obstructions  in  almost  eveirj'  other  branch  of 
industry,  alwve  SO,O(j0  ])ersoBB,  almost  all 
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of  utter  destitution,  the  whole  adult  males  of  whom 
were  organised  in  trades-unions,  to  the  leaders  of 
which  they  yielded  implicit  obedience.  The  entire 
civil  force  which  was  at  my  disposal  to  meet  this 
formidable  and  well-organised  body  was  280  police- 
men in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Glasgow ;  and  al- 
though a  regiment  of  foot  and  four  troops  of  horse 
lay  in  the  barracks,  yet  I  was  well  aware  that  both 
the  maxims  of  Government  and  the  temper  of  the 
public  mind  precluded  the  possibility  of  calling  them 
out,  except  in  very  serious  danger. 

The  eflFect  of  this  vast  accession  of  force  to  the 
numbers  of  the  idle  and  discontented  was  soon  ap- 
parent. The  disorders  were  no  longer  confined  to 
scuffles  at  the  corners  of  streets  and  the  mouths  of 
closes,  between  the  united  trades  and  the  new  hands. 
The  unions  began  to  act  openly,  and  evidently  with 
a  view  to  set  the  law  at  defiance.  Bands  of  600  or 
800  or  1000  men  traversed  the  streets,  with  banners 
flying  and  drums  beating ;  the  walls  were  covered 
with  placards  calling  upon  the  citizens  to  aid  the 
unions  in  their  efforts  to  regain  their  just  rights, 
and  denouncing  their  masters  as  the  most  oppressive 
of  tyrants.  The  mills  in  the  evening  were  beset 
by  crowds,  often  amounting  to  some  thousand  per- 
sons, threatening,  reviling,  or  assaulting  the  new 
hands  who  had  been  employed  at  some  of  these 
establishments  to  supply  the  place  of  those  who  had 
struck.  The  accounts  from  the  rural  districts  were 
still  more  alarming.     The  colliers  there  assembled  in 
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Bucli  multitudes  as  to  render  all  attempt  to  disperse 
them,  except  by  military  force,  out  of  the  question  ; 
traversed  the  country  in  huge  bands,  exciting  the 
utmost  alarm  wherever  they  went,  and  levying  with 
impunity  compulsory  contributions  of  money  and 
provisions  from  the  terrified  and  defenceless  inhabi- 
tants, who  were  too  happy  in  this  way  to  purchase 
the  retreat  of  such  formidable  visitors.  Anarchy  was 
rapidly  approaching ;  and  yet,  such  was  the  terror, 
selfishness,  and  supinencss  of  the  higher  classes,  that 
I  found  it  impossible,  even  by  the  most  strenuous 
efforts,  to  get  them  to  combine  in  any  defensive 
measures  to  meet  the  dangers  with  which  all  were 
threatened.  All  clamoured  loudly  to  me  for  pro- 
tection ;  but  none  could  be  prevailed  on  to  take 
liny  steps  inferring  responsibility  towards  protecting 
themselves. 

I  felt  for  some  time  great  doubt  as  to  how  I  was 
to  meet  these  very  serious  dangers ;  not  that  I  had 
the  slightest  difficulty  as  to  the  law,  for  nearly  the 
whole  proceedings  of  the  trades  -  unions  were  ille- 
gal ;  as,  although  it  was  lawful  for  workmen  to 
combine,  it  was  not  lawful  for  them  to  assault  or 
intimidate  others.  I  was  well  aware  that  all  assem- 
blages of  persona,  though  at  first  for  a  legal  object, 
l)ecame  illegal  when  they  assumed  a  riotous  and 
threatening  character ;  and  that  the  magistrate  was 
entitled  to  disperse  them,  if  necessary,  by  military 
force,  as  soon  as  that  character  was  distinctly  pro-^ 
uounced.    But  the  difficulty  was  to  discover  1 
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an  energetic  assertion  of  the  law  in  these  particulars 
would  be  supported  by  Government,  or  carry  public 
opinion  along  with  it.  The  Whigs  were  in  power, 
who  had  carried  the  Reform  Bill  by  means  of  popular 
intimidation  and  threatening  meetings.  Language 
so  violent  had  been  used,  proceedings  so  outrageous 
adopted,  at  these  meetings,  that  it  might  with  trutli 
be  said  that  the  Ministry  had  been  preserved  in  power 
by  sedition,  not  unfrequently  aided  by  treason.  It 
was  in  vain  to  consult  Crown  counsel  as  to  how  far 
vigorous  measures  would  be  supported  by  Govern- 
ment The  constant  answer  was  that  the  local  au- 
thorities must  act  in  their  own  localities  according 
to  their  own  judgment,  and  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility. It  was  doubtful  how  far  a  Government 
established  and  sustained  by  such  means  would 
sanction  coercive  measures  towards  persons  impli- 
cated in  proceedings  similar  to  those  to  which  their 
own  elevation  had  been  owing,  even  although  now 
directed  to  objects  in  which  they  had  no  interest. 
People  had  become  so  accustomed  to  public  meet- 
ings, processions,  banners,  and  violent  speeches,  that 
these  had  come  to  be  regarded  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  community  as  their  birthright,  if  not  by  law  at 
least  by  custom ;  and  any  attempt  to  restrain  them 
would  lead  to  a  violent  collision,  in  which  the  magis- 
trate who  engaged  in  it  would  probably  be  unsuccess- 
ful, and  certainly  be  given  up  by  the  superior  author- 
ities. Practically  speaking,  the  law  of  sedition  had 
been  expunged  from  the  statute-book ;  that  of  high 
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treason  seemed  to  be  reduced  to  actual  levying  of 
war  agaiust  the  kiug,  or  attacking  the  royal  peraou. 
An  uuauccesaful  blow,  or  one  not  supported  by  Gov- 
erumeut,  would  be  worse  than  notliiug ;  it  would,  iti 
the  inflammable  state  of  the  public  mind,  produce  a 
vehement  excitement,  possibly  lead  to  a  general  in- 
surrection, which  there  was  no  militaiy  force  in  the 
country  sufhcieut  to  coerce.  In  these  ciicumstances, 
I  resolved  after  matui'e  consideration  to  lie  by,  and, 
without  attempting  to  check  or  threaten  the  meet- 
ings of  the  trades-unions  or  their  processions,  how 
violent  soever  the  language  used,  to  wait  till  some 
serious  invasion  on  life  or  property  was  committed, 
which  would  rouse  the  iudiguation  of  uU  classes,  and 
then  act  tf  possible  with  the  utmost  vigour. 

It  was  some  time,  however,  before  an  opportunity 
occurred  for  carrying  these  latter  views  into  eflect. 
During  the  whole  of  May  and  June  the  strikes  con- 
tinuedj  tlireateniug  meetings  and  processions  were 
frequent,  and  assaults  on  the  new  hands  were  of 
almost  daUy  occurrence.  I  was  besieged  by  applica- 
ttous  from  them,  and  from  the  masters  who  were 
striving  to  employ  them,  for  protection,  which  the 
total  absence  of  any  police  force  in  the  county  of 
Lanark,  or  any  legal  means  of  raising  one,  rendered 
it  in  general  impossible  for  me  to  afford.  An  exam- 
ple ere  long  occurred  which  showed  how  little  reli- 
ance was  to  be  placed  in  critical  circumstances  on 
.special  constables  or  any  voluntary  force.  A  threaten- 
ing procession  had  in  the  end  of  June  surrounded  thv 
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cotton-mill  of  Johnson  &  Galbraith  at  Oakbank,  near 
Glasgow^  to  intimidate  and  assault  the  new  hands, 
some  of  whom  had  already  been  violently  attacked  and 
seriously  wounded.  I  swore  in,  in  consequence,  one 
hundred  special  constables  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  armed  them  with  batons;  and  when  the  mob 
assembled  next  day  at  the  same  hour,  summoned  the 
constables  to  meet  me  at  the  appointed  rendezvous. 
Only  one  appeared  1  Upon  this  I  went  to  the  barracks 
and  got  a  troop  of  horse,  and  the  sight  of  the  vanguard 
of  red-coats  at  once  dispersed  the  assemblage.  This 
assertion  of  the  power  of  law  by  military  display, 
however,  excited  a  violent  clamour;  the  Radical 
newspapers  were  furious  at  the  unwarrantable  in- 
terference with  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  even 
the  holders  of  property,  ignorant  of  the  total  failure 
of  the  civil  force,  doubted  whether  the  calling  out 
the  military  had  been  legal,  or  at  least  expedient. 
Meanwhile,  assaults  on  the  new  hands  in  all  quarters 
and  in  all  trades  continued  without  intermission ;  and 
although  several  of  the  assailants  in  Glasgow  were 
apprehended,  and  convicted  by  me  or  my  substitutes 
and  summarily  punished,  yet  these  examples  had  very 
little  effect  in  restraining  the  violence  which  was 
going  forward.  Convictions  were  almost  impossible, 
in  consequence  of  the  extreme  diflBculty  of  getting 
witnesses  to  come  forward,  from  the  dread  of  ex- 
periencing similar  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the 
trades  -  unions ;  the  convicted  persons  were  not  un- 
frequently  rewarded  for  their  imprisonment  of  three 
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montliB  by  a  box  of  sovereigns  from  the  members  of 
the  strike.  Trial  by  jury,  in  order  to  inflict  a  heavier 
sentence,  was  very  hazardous,  from  the  terrors  and 
intimidation  of  the  jurymen ;  and  even  when  the 
prosecution  proved  successful,  the  number  convicted 
— not  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  guilty  parties- — was 
so  small  as  to  produce  little  or  no  effect  upon  the 
general  body. 

At  length,  in  the  heginning  of  July,  matt«rs  came 
to  a  crisis.  The  masters  still  held  out,  for  the  extreme 
depression  of  trade  and  fall  of  prices  in  all  depart- 
ments of  business  rendered  it  impossible  for  them 
to  give  the  wages  which  the  workmen  demanded ; 
and  Bome  were  in  secret  nowise  displeased,  as  the 
strikes  relieved  them  of  the  necessity  of  paying 
wages  to  men  whose  produce  they  could  not  dispose 
of  to  advantage.  Having  lasted  now  in  all  trades 
two  months  and  a  half,  in  some  three  months,  the 
funds  of  the  unions,  though  liberally  supported  by 
contributions  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  were 
nearly  exhausted.  The  credit  of  the  iudividual  men 
had  in  like  manner  come  to  an  end.  Finding  that 
their  processions,  clamour,  mobs,  intimidation,  and 
assaults  had  not  reduced  the  resistance  of  the  masters, 
the  unions  became  impatient,  and  loudly  demanded 
more  effectual  measures  from  their  ruling  committees. 
The  result  soon  appeared.  In  the  first  fortnight  of 
July  many  atrocious  assaults  were  committed  on  the 
new  hands,  of  the  perpetrators  of  which  no  trace 
could  be  discovered;  several  fireballs  and  masses  of 
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combustibles  were  thrown  at  night  into  mills  and 
houses  of  masters ;  and  at  length,  on  the  22d  July, 
a  new  hand  (John  Smith)  was  shot  through  the  back 
in  the  streets  of  Glasgow,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  murdered  by  two  assassins  employed  by 
the  united  cotton-spinners,  without  one  of  the  numer- 
ous persons  by  whom  it  was  witnessed  venturing  to 
seize  the  guilty  parties. 

The  masters  upon  this  had  a  meeting,  and  offered 
a  reward  of  £500  for  the  discovery  of  the  persons 
implicated  in  this  murderous  assault;  and  on  the 
25th  I  received  secret  notice  that  two  persons  would 
give  me  important  information  if  I  would  meet  them 
alone  in  some  sequestered  place.  I  met  them  accor- 
dingly in  a  vault  under  one  of  the  public  buildings 
in  the  College  of  Glasgow,  to  which  the  witnessess 
were  admitted  by  a  back-door  through  the  College 
green.  The  information  they  gave  proved  in  the 
highest  degree  important.  They  concurred  in  de- 
poning that  the  secret  committee  of  the  cotton- 
spinners  ^^had  determined  to  assassinate  the  new 
hands  and  master-manufacturers  in  Glasgow,  one 
after  another,  till  the  demands  of  the  combined  work- 
men were  complied  with ;  that  Smith,  assassinated 
on  the  preceding  Saturday,  had  been  selected  as  the 
first  victim,  and  a  master-manufacturer,  whom  they 
named,^  was  to  be  murdered  the  next;  and  that 
lists,  which  they  exhibited,  had  been  made  out  of 
the  successive  victims,  including  the  most  respect- 

^  Mr  Arthur. 
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able  manufacturers  iu  Glasgow.  They  Jetailed  the 
speeches  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee 
where  these  infernal  resolutions  had  been  adopted, 
and  gave  the  particulars  of  the  appointment  of  u 
sea-et  select  committee,  hy  whom  they  were  to  bi' 
carried  into  effect.  These  particulars  were  detailed 
by  me  in  evidence  subsequently  iu  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  they  were  partially  disclosed  in  the 
trial  of  the  committee  which  followed  ;  but  they  are 
80  very  curious  and  characteristic  of  the  ultimate 
tendency  of  such  asaociatioaa,  that  tltey  will  well 
bear  a  repetition  iu  this  plac«. 

In  general,  the  affairs  of  the  strike  were  managed 
by  the  "select  committee,"  which  was  composed  of 
a  delegate  chosen  by  each  of  the  thirty-eight  cottou- 
manufactories  iu  and  around  Glasgow  whose  work- 
men were  combined  in  the  association.  To  the 
resolutions  and  orders  of  this  committee  the  whole 
union  yielded  the  most  implicit  obedience,  and  by 
the  oath  which  they  took  when  they  became  members 
of  the  union  they  were  bound  to  obey  them,  even  to 
murdering  refractory  masters  or  workmen,  under  the 
pain  of  being  murdered  themselves.  But  the  actual 
conduct  of  assassinatiou  or  iire-raising  was  not  in- 
trusted to  this  numerous  committee.  Another  and 
smaller  sub-committee,  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  instructions  of  the  general  committee,  was 
appointed  in  the  following  manner:  A  circular  was 
seat  round  to  each  of  the  manufactories  to  send  a 
delegate  to  a  place  mentioned,  on  a  particular  day 
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and  hour,  on  *' business  of  importance."  This  was 
understood  to  be  the  appointment  of  a  "  secret  select 
committee."  On  the  day  appointed  the  delegates  all 
met,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  the  members  of  the 
general  committee  with  a  few  additions ;  and  the  in- 
structions of  the  general  committee,  and  expediency 
of  appointing  a  "  secret  select  one/'  were  explained. 
The  appointment,  which  was  conducted  with  every 
imaginable  precaution  to  insure  secrecy,  took  place 
in  the  following  manner :  The  delegates  were  in- 
troduced into  a  dark  room,  where  they  delivered  to 
one  of  their  number,  whom  they  knew  not,  the  names, 
written  on  a  slip  of  paper,  of  three  persons  voted  for 
to  form  the  sub-committee.  When  all  the  votes 
were  received,  the  whole  returned  into  the  light 
apartment,  one  of  their  number,  whom  no  one  knew, 
possessing  the  suffrage.  Without  looking  at  them  the 
meeting  separated,  and  the  delegates  heard  nothing 
more  of  the  matter,  having  committed  absolute 
power  over  the  lives  of  others  to  three  persons,  they 
knew  not  whom. 

Having  the  suffrages  in  his  pocket,  the  person  who 
received  them  returned  home,  and  privately  notified 
to  the  three  persons  who  had  the  majority  of  votes 
that  they  were  elected.  They  kept  their  appoint- 
ment a  profound  secret,  and  with  the  suffrage-col- 
lector had  a  meeting,  generally  in  the  private  room 
of  some  public-house,  where  no  suspicion  was  likely 
to  be  excited,  from  its  being  usually  frequented  by 
cotton-spinners.     There  they  determined  upon  one 
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or  more  assaasiua  who  were  to  be  employed,  the 
persona  they  were  to  assault  or  murder,  the  mills 
they  were  to  fire,  the  eyes  which  were  to  be  put  out 
with  vitriol  or  the  like,  and  the  sum  of  mouey  they 
were  to  be  paid  for  these  services.  Having  fixed  on 
the  person  to  be  employed,  one  of  their  number  sent, 
in  a  disguised  hand  through  the  post-office,  to  one 
of  No.  69  to  come  to  a  particular  bouse  at  a  par- 
ticular hour.  No.  69  were  "  tlie  loose  hands,"  as 
ttiey  were  called,  composed  not  of  the  members  of 
any  one  of  the  associated  factories,  but  of  the  persona 
out  of  employment  from  all,  and  who  were  ready  to 
do  the  work  of  iniquity  for  its  wages.  They  were 
generally  the  most  idle,  profligate,  and  daring  of 
the  union.  The  person  selected,  on  receiving  the 
note,  repaired  to  the  place  appointed,  where  he  was 
introduced  into  a  dark  room,  and  received  from  one 
of  the  secret  select,  who  spoke  in  a  whi-spcr  to  pre- 
vent the  voice  being  known,  instructions  as  to  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  reward  to  he  paid.  When  re- 
cjuired,  he  also  received  from  them  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, or  money  to  buy  them.  When  the  deed 
agreed  on  was  done,  he  received  another  note,  written 
iu  a  disguised  hand,  through  the  post-office,  desir- 
ing him  to  come  to  a  particular  public-house  at  a 
particular  day  and  hour.  On  arriving  there  he  was 
again  introduced  into  a  dark  room,  and  deau'ed  by 
one  of  the  secret  select,  who  spoke  in  a  whisper,  to 
feel  for  a  table,  and  take  the  money  he  found  lying 
there.     Having  done  so,  and  lifted  his  reward — gen- 
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erally  £20  or  £80,  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
crime  committed — he  took  his  departure.  But  the 
superintendence  of  the  secret  select  did  not  terminate 
liere ;  for  in  the  event  of  suspicion  falling  on  the 
assassin  employed,  it  was  their  duty  to  take  a  place 
for  him  to  America,  or  furnish  him  with  tlie  means 
of  escape ;  or  if  he  were  apprehended  and  brought 
to  trial,  to  provide  witnesses  to  prove  an  alibi^  and 
secure  the  first  counsel  at  the  Bar,  at  the  expense 
of  the  association,  to  conduct  his  defence.  In  this 
way  a  committee  for  assassination  was  appointed 
by  universal  suffrage,  without  any  of  the  voters  save 
one  knowing  who  were  the  persons  chosen ;  and  an 
assassin  was  selected,  instructed,  and  paid  without 
his  having  the  slightest  idea  of  who  the  persons 
were  by  whom  he  had  been  employed. 

The  depositions  of  the  witnesses  who  gave  this 
extraordinary  and  highly  interesting  information 
occupied  nearly  two  da)^s.  One  of  them,  Murdoch, 
had  himself  l^een  a  member  of  former  secret  select 
committees,  and  actively  engaged  in  bringing  about 
the  murderous  assault  on  Graham  in  1825  by  Kean, 
for  which  the  latter  had  been  tried,  convicted,  and 
transported  for  life  in  April  1828.  Having  been  the 
counsel  who  conducted  that  prosecution,  I  was  well 
acquainted  with  its  particulars,  and  the  details  given 
by  this  witness  tallied  precisely  with  what  had  been 
divulged  by  the  assassin  Kean  after  his  conviction. 
Confirmed  by  this  circumstance,  and  also  by  the 
manner  and  intelligence  of  the  witnesses,  and  the 
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way  in  which  they  bore  separate  loug  and  anxious 
crosB-examinationB,  as  well  as  their  general  coinci- 
dence and  special  variations  from  each  other,  that 
they  were  telling  the  trutli  and  not  detailing  a  eon- 
rcrted  story,  I  resolved  to  act  on  the  information  ; 
and  as  it  involved  a  serious  responsibility,  to  do 
wo  without  consulting  any  one.  The  witnesses  had 
told  me  that  on  the  Saturday  follow-ing,  being  the 
29th  July,  the  general  committee  would  meet  at  ten 
at  night  in  the  Black  Boy  Tavern,  iu  tlie  Gallowgate 
of  Glasgow,  and  described  how  1  woald  obtain  access 
to  the  apartment,  which  was  a  concealed  one,  that 
they  occupied.  They  added  that  thoBgh  they  did 
not  know  the  secret  select  committee,  it  was  twenty 
to  one  they  were  some  of  that  committee,  and  would 
be  taken  among  them.  I  sent  instructions,  therefore, 
to  Captain  Miller,  tlie  able  and  intelligent  bead  of 
the  police,  to  have  twenty  policemen  ready  with 
himself  at  nine  o'clock  on  Saturday,  without  giving 
any  intimation  of  the  service  on  which  they  were  to 
lie  employed,  but  mentioned  that  I  would  join  him 
at  that  hour. 

On  Saturday  morning  1  set  out  at  six,  by  pre- 
vious appointment  with  Mr  Fisher,  W.S.,  from  Jxlin- 
burgh,  to  inspect  the  "Dumbarton  Jloor,"  for  the 
determination  of  a  disputed  fjnestion  concerning  its 
property,  in  wliich  I  had  Ijeen  chosen  umpire.  On 
our  return  at  nine  at  night  I  dismissed  the  car- 
riage at  the  sheriff's  office  in  Glasgow,  and  walked, 
accompanied  by  Mr  Salmond  the  procurator-fiscalj 
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Having  found  tlie  persons  we  wished,  I   instantly 
returned  down  the  trap-stair,  and  brought  up  eight 
of  the  police,  whom  I  stationed  on  the  outside  of  the 
door,  and  re-entering,  went  into  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  stood  uuder  the  gaslight  to  prevent  any 
one  from  advancing  to  put  it  out.     I  then  looked 
lound,  and  saw  that  the  committee  were  so  aston- 
!  ished  and  panic -struck   that  no  resistance  would 
I  be  attempted,  though  they  were  in  the  room  four 
I  to  one.      In  effect.  Captain  Miller,  while  I  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  called  out  the  name  of 
each  member  of  the  committee,  and  beckoned  him 
3  go  out.     They  all  obeyed,  were  linked  on  the  out- 
side to  the  police,  and  marched  away,  with  aU  the 
papers  found  in  the  apartment,  to  the  police-office, 
whither  I  accompanied  them  and  made  out  warrants 
for  their  committal,  which  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion immediately. 

The  result  showed  that  this  vigorous  measure 
had  been  well-timed,  and  if  adopted  earlier  might 
possibly  have  led  to  less  satisfactory  results.  The 
majority  of  the  workmen,  and  still  more  of  their 
wives  and  chiklren,  had  become  heartily  tired  of 
the  strike,  which  had  reduced  them  to  grievous 
distress.  For  some  weeks  past  they  had  continued 
it  only  in  deference  to  the  maudates  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  from  terror  of  being  maltreated  or  murdered 
by  its  orders  if  they  took  work  before  the  strike  waa 
publicly  abandoned.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  the 
ruling  despotic  authority  extinguished  by  - " 
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of  the  committee^  than  these  opinions  received  vent. 
Terror  being  removed,  reason  resumed  its  ascend- 
ancy. The  committee  were  arrested  late  on  Satur- 
day night,  and  the  fact  was  universally  known  by 
the  persons  connected  with  the  cotton  manufacture 
on  the  Sunday.  On  Monday  a  public  meeting  of 
the  cotton-spinners  was  held  in  the  Green,  at  which 
it  was  determined  by  a  great  majority  that  they 
should  resume  their  work  at  the  terms  offered  by 
the  masters ;  and  on  the  Tuesday  following,  when  I 
went  to  the  Court  on  the  edge  of  the  Green  for  a 
jury  trial,  I  had  the  delight  of  seeing  the  whole  of 
the  tall  chimneys  in  Calton  and  Bridgeton — the  chief 
seats  of  the  manufactories,  which  had  not  had  a  fire 
in  them  for  three  months — smoking  in  renewed  acti- 
vity. Above  30,000  persons  in  and  around  Glasgow 
were  at  once  raised  from  a  state  of  idleness,  destitu- 
tion, and  despair,  to  industry  and  comfort. 

But  although  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  measure 
were  thus  apparent,  it  was  by  no  means  equally 
clear,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  what  would  be  the 
issue  of  the  prosecution.  The  Crown  counsel  at 
Edinburgh,  who  have  officially  the  superintendence 
of  all  criminal  proceedings  in  Scotland,  without 
openly  condemning  the  step  were  uneasy  about  it, 
and  in  an  especial  manner  avoided  committing  them- 
selves by  any  approbatory  expression.  Left  thus 
charged  with  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  step,  I 
was  indefatigable  in  my  efforts  to  collect  additional 
evidence,  so  as  to  make  out  a  case  for  prosecution ; 
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nad  ere  long  so  much  was  accumulated  that  it  be- 
came impossible  for  any  Government,  how  reluctant 
soever,  to  decline  engaging  in  it.  The  assassin 
Macleod,  who  committed  the  fatal  act,  was  dis- 
covered and  arrested,  and  another  witness  brought 
forward,  wlio  was  present  at  the  murder,  and  gave 
the  particulars  regarding  it.  The  subsequent  receipt 
of  money  by  Macleod  from  the  committee,  and 
their  taking  a  passage  for  him  to  America,  were 
established.  A  prosecution  therefore  was  resolved 
on  by  the  Lord  Advocate ;  but  still,  such  was  the 
timidity  of  the  Crown  counsel,  that  none  of  them 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the 
indictment,  which  was  left  to  the  youngest  advocate- 
depute,  and  he  put  it  off  to  the  very  last  minute 
which  the  running  of  the  prisoners'  letters  would 
admit.'  The  indictment,  evidently  drawn  at  the 
eleventh  hour  in  a  great  hurry,  was  sent  to  me  in 
Oetol)er  to  revise  in  Jour  hours,  although  a  week 
would  have  been  little  enough  time  to  consider  how 
such  numerous  and  complicated  charges  as  it  em- 
braced were  to  be  correctly  drawn.  As  it  was,  I  di.i- 
(•ovcred  and  corrected  several  fatal  errors;  and  this 
indictment,  after  a  long  and  anxious  debate  on  4th 
November,  was   sustained   as   relevant.      But   still 


'  Wlien  ]icn)otw  comniitleil  in  Scotliinil  wish  to  force  on  their  Iriiil, 
they  tnke  out  what  is  called  "  Letters  of  intimation  "  against  ike  Lori) 
AdvwaW,  the  effect  of  which  id  tliat  he  must  serve  them  with  an  in- 
dictment Titbin  «ixt,v  days  aS  such  intimation,  and  briog  the  trial  ii> 
■n  iMuc  within  forty  day*  thereafter.  If  be  biil  in  doing  either,  ilie 
priBoner  is  entitleJ  to  liberation. 
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the  Lord  Advocate  (Munmy)  was  so  nervous  about 
the  trial,  that  after  the  argument  was  over,  he  put 
it  off  in  the  hope  of  getting  additional  evidence, 
and  the  panels  were  served  with  a  new  indictment, 
in  the  form  of  criminal  letters,  to  stand  trial  on 
the  8th  January.  This  was  the  prosecutor's  last 
chance :  if  these  criminal  letters  failed,  the  prison- 
ers were  not  only  entitled  to  instant  liberation,  but 
were  for  ever  free  of  the  offences  charged. 

Meanwhile  the  trades  unions  were  not  idle.  At 
first  they  were  impressed  with  the  belief  that  Gov- 
ernment would  repudiate  the  arrest,  and  that  the 
prisoners  would  speedily  be  liberated.  But  no 
sooner  did  they  discover,  from  the  continued  deten- 
tion of  the  leaders  in  prison,  that  this  was  not  the 
case,  and  that,  from  the  persons  selected  for  detention 
being  the  **  secret  committee,'^  we  had  obtained  a  clue 
to  their  most  occult  proceedings,  than  they  resorted 
to  the  usual  resource  of  popular  bodies — intimida- 
tion. Scarcely  a  day  passed  that  I  did  not  receive 
an  anonymous  letter,  generally  by  post  from  Man- 
chester, Birmingham,  London,  Cork,  or  Dublin, 
threatening  me  with  instant  death,  and  my  house 
with  being  burnt,  if  the  prisoners  were  not  instantly 
liberated.  In  one  day  I  was  denounced  by  name  as 
a  public  enemy,  by  placards  posted  simultaneously 
during  the  night  in  every  city  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  walls  of  Glasgow  and  all  the  manu- 
facturing towns  and  villages  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
were  covered  with  them.    No  trace  could  be  dis- 
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covered  of  the  authors  or  printers  of  this  placard. 
Its  eimultaneous  appearance  in  so  many  different 
quarters  at  once,  conveyed  a  striking  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent and  combination  of  tliese  affiliated  unions  over 
the  empire.  The  anonymous  threatening  letters  at 
length  became  ao  numerous  that  I  collected  sixty  or 
seventy  of  them  before  the  trial  came  on.  I  knew 
that  it  was  impossible  for  a  person  so  much  engaged  in 
business  as  I  to  guard  against  private  assassination, 
therefore  I  made  no  attempt  to  do  so,  but  walked 
about  as  usual,  both  in  the  day  and  at  night,  with 
nothing  but  my  large  walking-stick  in  my  liand. 
And  in  justice  to  the  cotton -spinners  I  must  say, 
and  I  bear  the  testimony  with  pleasure,  that  during 
this  critical  period,  though  they  all  knew  me  and 
often  looked  at  me  with  undisguised  jealousy  as  I 
walked  through  their  groups,  and  sometimes  saluted 
me  with  groans,  they  never  in  a  single  instance  pro- 
ceeded to  any  act  of  personal  violence  towards  my- 
self or  any  of  the  officers  in  my  employment.  A 
regular  watch,  however,  was  kept  up  at  the  sheriff's 
office  to  see  who  attended  as  witnesses ;  and  at  their 
own  earnest  desire,  the  most  important  of  them,  and 
all  who  had  turned  king's  evidence,  were  lodged  in 
jail  till  the  trial  came  on  in  January. 

The  stroke  against  the  cotton-spinners'  committee 
told  with  decisive  effect  upon  all  the  trades  who 
were  out  on  strike  at  the  time.  Violence  and  in- 
timidation rapidly  declined  in  Glasgow,  from  the 
moment  it  was  seen  that  the  persons  rendered  re- 
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sponsible  were  not  the  miserable  hands  whom  they 
put  forward  to  execute  their  violence^  but  the  lead- 
ers who  directed  and  rewarded  it.  The  colliers  in 
the  county,  however,  encouraged  by  their  immense 
numbers  and  comparative  security  from  detection 
owing  to  the  want  of  rural  police,  still  held  out, 
and  continued  their  assaults,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  became  necessary  to  bring  two  companies  of 'the 
42d  to  Airdrie,  who  remained  there  for  three  months. 
Their  presence,  though  they  were  never  called  on  to 
act,  operated  like  a  charm  in  stilling  the  violence 
which  was  going  forward.  I  was  again  obliged  to 
go  out  with  a  troop  of  horse  to  a  village  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pollock,  after  the  civil  power  of 
the  constables  had  been  beaten  off,  in  the  beginning 
of  November,  to  protect  a  poor  collier  who  was  desir- 
ous of  leaving  a  village  there  to  obtain  work  on  the 
other  side  of  Glasgow,  from  having  his  furniture 
destroyed,  and  himself  and  his  children  assaulted, 
by  his  combined  neighbours.  At  length  the  noctur- 
nal assaults  and  meetings  of  the  colliers  became  so 
frequent,  owing  to  the  total  want  of  any  defensive 
force  in  the  county,  that  I  was  obliged  to  issue  a 
proclamation  warning  the  colliers  committee,  that 
if  they  continued  they  would  be  arrested  as  the 
e«ttonVne«'  commiL  M  been,  .nd  Ao  tried. 
This  warning,  joined  to  the  presence  of  the  military 
at  Airdrie,  where  the  committee  held  its  meetings, 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  disturbances  ceased 
over  the  whole  county. 
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Duriug  the  course  of  the  autumn  of  1837  we 
formed  an  acquaiutance  at  Wisliaw  with  Sir  Strat- 
ford '  and  Lady  CanniDg  on  their  way  to  the  West 
Highlands — they  afterwards  paid  us  a  visit  for  aome 
days  at  Fossil — and  we  found  their  society  most 
agreeable.  The  mild  and  polished  manners  of  Sir 
Stratford,  coupled  with  his  wide  extent  of  informa- 
tion and  fund  of  interesting  anecdote,  as  well  as  his 
power  of  ably  delineating  character,  rendered  him  a 
most  agreeable  companion.  To  me  his  conversation 
was  peculiarly  attractive,  from  the  curious  and  valu- 
able information  which  he  bad  at  bis  command  re- 
garding leading  characters — military,  civil,  and  diplo- 
matic— both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  is  an  example 
of  what  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  observe — 
that  the  proper  art  of  conversation  is  to  be  found  in 
greater  perfection  in  courts  or  diplomatic  circles 
than  either  in  the  retreats  of  philosophers  or  the 
intercourse  of  active  men.  In  philosophic  seclusion 
thought  is  strengthened  and  information  acquired, 
but  forbearance  and  self-restraint  are  seldom  practised, 
because  they  are  rarely  felt  to  be  necessary.  Among 
active  men  there  is  less  knowledge  to  be  met  with, 
and  less  reflection  has  taken  place  ;  but  there  is  much 
of  that  practical  acquaintance  with  man,  that  an 
intercourse  with  the  world  in  real  business  can  alone 
confer.  But  in  neither  do  we  meet  with  true  con- 
versational talent,  which  consists  in  taking  as  much 
as  giving,  and  is  never  acquired  but  by  persona  of 
*  Afterward*  Lord  Stratford  de  Beddiffe. 
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intelligent  and  able  minds  who  have  not  merely 
mingled  much  with  the  world,  but  with  persons  of 
rank  in  it,  so  as  to  have  rendered  that  deference 
to  the  feelings  of  others,  which  is  the  essence  of 
good  breeding,  in  a  manner  habitual. 

Though  conducting  the  precognition,  and  tracing 
out  the  conspiracy,  of  the  cotton-spinners,  occupied  a 
large  portion  of  my  time,  and  engrossed  a  still  larger 
share  of  my  thoughts  during  the  autumn  of  1837, 
yet  I  was  able  at  intervals  to  recur  to  my  History; 
and  it  made  such  progress  that  the  sixth  volume — 
which  brought  the  general  narrative  down  to  the 
battle  of  Corunna,  and  close  of  the  campaign  of  1808 
in  Spain — was  published  in  the  middle  of  November. 
Like  its  predecessors,  it  was  received  with  indulgent 
approbation  by  the  daily  and  monthly  press,  and 
nothing  but  an  occasional  growl  or  sneer  in  a  note 
fix)m  the  *  Quarterly  Review.'  The  hostility  of  that 
journal  to  the  work  was  now  manifested,  with  scarcely 
any  attempt  at  disguise.  This  had  become  merely  a 
matter  of  amusement  to  me,  as  the  increasing  sale 
of  the  work  demonstrated  that  the  enmity  of  the 
*  Quarterly '  was  unable  to  check  its  progress.  In 
truth,  I  was  rather  gratified  than  otherwise  with 
these  little  attacks,  as  I  knew  they  never  fired  off 
such  shot  in  these  days  any  more  than  in  those  of 
Racine,^  against  authors  whose  works  were  falling 

1  ''LoTsqii'il  ayoit  donn^  an  public  nn  nouTel  onvrage,  et  qii*on 
yenoit  de  liii  dire  que  lea  critiques  en  parloient  fort  inal.  '  Tant  mieux  !  * 
repondoit  il ;  '  ^  mauvais  ouvrages  $oni  ceux  dont  on  ne  parle  /hu.'  " — 
*  Mdmoiree  sur  la  Vie  de  Racine/    (Euvres,  vol.  i.  p.  118 — Preface. 
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into  oblivion.  The  former  editions  being  exhausted, 
a  third  edition  of  the  first  two,  and  second  of  the 
next  three  volumes,  each  of  1500  copies,  were  pub- 
lished at  the  same  time  ;  and  the  first  impression  of 
the  sixth  volume  extended  to  3500  copies. 

As  the  continued  prosecution  of  this  exlensive 
publication  stamped  me  with  the  world  in  general  as 
a  literary  man,  and  I  was  for  many  reasons  desirous 
to  avoid  that  character,  or  at  least  to  shun  its  weak- 
nesses, I  about  this  time  laid  down  certain  rules 
for  my  conduct  in  society.  The  first  of  these  was, 
never  on  any  occasion  to  speak  in  society  of  my- 
eelf,  my  habits,  or  writings.  The  second,  to  direct 
the  conversation,  in  every  case  where  it  was  pos- 
sible, into  channels  interesting  to  the  person  1  ad- 
dressed rather  than  myself  The  third,  to  keep,  as 
Sir  Walter  Scott  said,  abreast  of  my  profession  ;  to 
speak  of  myself  always  as  a  man  of  business,  and 
avoid,  unless  the  contrary  was  evidently  wished  by 
the  company,  any  topics  of  a  learned  or  exclusively 
literary  character.  By  steadily  adhering  to  these 
rules  I  found  that  I  both  derived  more  benefit  from 
society,  and  made  myself  more  agreeable  to  others, 
than  I  could  have  done  had  I  begun  descanting 
on  my  own  peculiar  subjects  of  thought.  I  had 
the  image  of  a  bore  constantly  before  my  eyes, — 
and  of  all  bores  the  vain  literary  bore  appeared  to 
me  the  worst,  because  the  most  despicaliie  and  least 
excusable.  Sir  Walter  Seott  always  recurred  to  my 
miad  as  the  model  of  a  literary  man  in  these  respects  ; 
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vthoog^  Mt  the  ray  summit  of  liteimij  Cune,  and 
imoiinded  with  general  admirarkm ,  lie  still  pseaarved 
be  simplicitj  ol  a  child  in  his  manner,  and  the  good 
enae  of  a  practical  man  oi  bnainem  in  his  ccMiver- 
atkm.  What  astonished  me  in  the  manner  of  many 
sninent  literarj  men  wlnmi  I  met,  was  not  so  much 
hmi  vanity — for  that  is  a  oniTeraal  weakness — but 
^heir  want  of  sense  in  not  concealing  it.  Chesterfield 
tinderstood  the  human  heart  when  he  counselled  his 
son,  if  he  wished  to  make  a  fsYOuraUe  impression, 
never  to  speak  of  himself  or  lus  own  conc^ns ;  and 
Bacine  practised  the  same  course.  Afi;er  having 
been  closeted  two  hours  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  expressed  himself  altogether  charmed  with  his 
conversation,  Racine,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  what 
he  had  talked  of  to  give  so  much  pleasure,  replied, 
**  Talked  of  1     I  assure  you  I  did  not  speak  five 

words  the  whcde  time."^ 

The  trial  of  the  cotton-spinners  came  on  at  Edin- 
burgh on  the  8th  January  1838.    I  had  considerable 
difiBculty  in  arranging  the  mode  of  their  transmission 
from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh,  as  I  had  received  infor- 
mation that  a  rescue  was  intended.     I  knew  that  it 
was  desirable  to  avoid  the  display  of  miUtary  force, 
or  any  unusual  precautions.     The  great  thing  was 
to  get  them  sent  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  at- 
tract notice.     For  this  purpose  it  was  given  out  that 
they  would  be  despatched  by  the  canal,  in  charge  of 
a  company  of  soldiers ;  and  some  orders,  apparently 

I  « Vie  de  Racine.*   (EuTies,  vol.  L  p.  117. 
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with  a  view  to  such  au  object,  were  given.  Mean- 
while two  cuaches,  each  drawn  by  four  powerful 
horses,  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  at  ten  minutes 
before  eight  in  the  morning  in  Glasgow ;  and  the 
like  number  were  sent  from  Edinburgh  during  the 
night  to  Westcraigs,  midway  between  the  two  towns. 
Everything  was  conducted  with  secrecy,  punctuality, 
and  success.  Precisely  at  ten  minutes  before  eight 
I  entered  the  jail-door  on  foot,  so  as  to  avoid  attract- 
ing notice ;  at  five  minutes  before  eight  the  coaches 
arrived,  and  drove  into  the  courtyard.  The  prison- 
ers, who  had  previously  been  prepared,  were  instantly 
put  in,  under  charge  of  ten  sheriff-officers,  who  were 
well  armed ;  and  exactly  at  eight  they  drove  out  at 
a  rapid  pace,  and  were  in  half  a  minute  out  of  sight. 
The  cotton-spinners  had  a  watch  at  the  door  of  the 
jail,  who  gave  the  alarm  the  moment  the  carriages 
drove  into  the  courtyard,  by  despatching  a  messen- 
ger at  full  speed  to  the  nearest  cotton-mill,  about 
two  hundred  yards  distant ;  but  bo  expeditiously 
were  the  operations  conducted,  that  before  the  hands 
could  turn  out  the  vehicles  were  out  of  sight,  and 
proceeding  at  such  a  pace  that  pursuit  was  hopeless. 
They  drove  without  stopping  to  Westcraigs,  ami 
thence  in  like  manner  to  Edinburgh,  which  they 
reached  in  safety,  having  accomplished  the  journey 
of  forty-four  miles  in  four  hours  and  a  half 

Immense  was  the  interest  which  the  case  excited 
when  it  at  length  came  on.  Reports  of  the  interest- 
ing and  unparalleled  evidence  likely  to  be  adduced 
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had  circulated  through  all  classes,  and  the  public 
anxiety  to  obtain  admission  was  extreme.  The  Court 
and  all  the  avenues  to  it  were  thronged  at  an  early 
hour ;  and  during  the  six  days  that  the  trial  lasted, 
a  vast  crowd,  which  at  night  increased  to  8000  or 
10,000  persons,  surrounded  the  Court-house.  From 
an  undue  regard  to  impartiality,  or  terror  of  the 
unseen  power  by  which  they  were  opposed,  the 
Grown  counsel  declined  their  privilege  to  challenge 
a  single  juryman ;  while  the  prisoners  at  the  bar, 
who  were  five  in  number,  challenged  on  cause 
shown,  and  in  right  of  their  peremptory  challenge, 
no  less  than  eight  -  and  -  twenty  1  Nay,  so  far  did 
the  abstinence  of  the  Crown  counsel  go,  that  they 
allowed  a  publican  to  remain  unchallenged  on  the 
jury,  who  was  not  only  connected  with  the  trades- 
unions,  but  in  whose  tavern  the  committees  of  those 
bodies  met  every  evening  while  the  proceedings  were 
going  forward,  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  securing 
the  acquittal  of  the  accused.  The  jury,  of  course, 
were  intrusted  every  night  to  an  officer  of  the 
Court,  who  conducted  them  to  a  neighbouring  hotel ; 
but  in  going  and  returning  they  could  not  but  per- 
ceive the  temper  of  the  crowd  which  beset  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  Court-house;  and  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  means  were  found  to  let  them  know 
that,  if  a  capital  conviction  took  place,  some  of  their 
lives  would  not  be  worth  a  week's  purchase.  In 
these  circumstances,  a  verdict  according  to  the  evi- 
dence was  not  to  be  expected,  the  more  especially 
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as  the  prisoners  were  defended  with  great  ability 
by  M'NeiU  and  RobertsoD,  for  whom  Lord  Advocate 
Murray,  who  conducted  the  prosecution  on  the  part 
of  the  Crown,  was  no  match.  Nevertheless,  such 
was  the  weight  of  the  evidence  adduced,  that  the 
jury  found  nearly  all  the  charges  proven  except 
the  murder ;  and  although  the  Court,  on  a  critical 
technical  objection,  cast  the  conviction  on  two  of 
the  minor  charges,  yet  enough  remained  to  warrant 
sentence  of  transportation,  which  was  accordingly 
pronounced,  for  seven  years  on  all  the  prisoners.' 

This  sentence,  evidently  inadequate  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  crimes  brought  home  to  the  accused,  at 
first  excited  great  dissatisfaction.  No  one  could  read 
the  evidence  and  entertain  any  serions  doubt  not 
only  that  Macleod,  charged  as  the  actual  assassin 
of  Smith,  was  guilty,  but  that  it  was  shown  he  had 
acted  at  the  instigation  of  the  other  priaonera,  the 
members  of  the  "  secret  select  committee,"  The 
Cotton-Spinners'  Association  was  proved  to  have  been 
for  above  twenty  years  implicated  in  a  conspiracy 
which,  whenever  a  serious  strike  took  place,  gener- 
ally every  three  or  four  years,  never  scrupled  to  em- 
ploy the  most  nefarious  means  of  accomplishing  its 
purpose.  Assault,  intimidation,  fire-raising,  murder, 
were  resorted  to,  with  the  knowledge  and  approba- 
tion of  the  whole  body.^    Sometimes  death  or  muti- 

■  The  trial  of  the  cotton-apiiuie»  vaa  published  in  an  octavo  Toluiiie 
b>'  A.  C.  Swiuton,  Es^.,  Advocate,  with  coirectnets  and  ability. 

'  Evetj  momiug  the  cotCon-spiniiers  luked  each  other,  "  Why  waa 
nothing  done  last  night  1 "    "  What  did  you  mean  by  nothing  being 
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lation  was  inflicted,  as  by  throwing  vitriol  in  the  eyes, 
which  in  the  case  of  a  poor  girl  rendered  her  blind 
for  life.  Complaints  were  universal  that  the  prose- 
cution had  been  purposely  mismanaged  by  the  Crown 
counsel,  that  the  jury  had  from  terror  returned  a 
verdict  contrary  to  the  evidence,  and  that  the  Court 
had  from  want  of  courage  sustained  frivolous  objec- 
tions to  part  of  their  findings.  I  received  a  grati- 
fying reward  for  my  anxieties,  not  merely  in  being 
publicly  thanked,  on  the  conclusion  of  my  evidence, 
by  the  Court  and  Crown  authorities  for  the  course  I 
had  adopted,  but  from  the  country  generally,  point- 
ing me  out  as  the  only  person  connected  with  the 
prosecution  who  was  not  the  subject  of  blame. ^ 

done  ? "  "  Why  was  no  one  murdered  ? "  It  was  soon  after  this  Smith 
was  shot — Moat's  evidence,  p.  38 ;  Swinton's  Report  of  Cotton -spinners' 
Trial. 

^  On  this  occasion  I  received  the  following  gratifying  letters  from  the 
late  Lord  Advocate  Rae  and  present  Solicitor-General  Rutherfurd : — 

"St  Catherine's,  Jan.  22,  1838. 

"  My  dear  Ali»ox, — I  was  much  pleased  with  reading  your  speech 
in  a  newspaper  which  somebody  sent  me  from  Glasgow— as  I  am  with 
everything  you  do-all  which  demonstrates  how  much  you  are  fitted 
for  a  higher  situation  than  that  you  now  fill.  If  we  could  only  get  these 
knaves  of  Ministers  out,  I  don't  think  a  fortnight  would  pass  before  I 
should  see  you  on  that  higher  Bench,  which  I  have  always  thought 
you  so  qualified  to  adorn. — Faithfully  thine,  Wii.  Rae." 

"  Edinburgh,  Nov.  21,  1837. 

"  Mt  dear  Alison,  —  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  great  obliga- 
tions the  Crown  and  country  owe  to  you  for  the  zeal,  activity,  and 
talent  you  have  shown  in  the  detection  of  the  cotton-spinners'  con- 
spiracy. I  shall  always  be  ready  to  bear  strong  and  willing  testimony 
to  that.  The  decision,  courage,  and  energy  of  your  conduct  could 
alone  have  proved  equal  to  such  an  emergency." 
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I  soon,  however,  perceived  that  io  reality  the  re- 
sult of  the  inadequate  sentence  on  the  prisoners  was 
a  matter  of  congratulation.  It  prevented  the  con- 
victs becoming  martyrs.  The  impression  produced 
by  the  evidence  was  undiminished  by  sympathy  with 
any  heroism  or  sufferings  of  the  guilty  parties.  I  had 
soon  proof  of  the  effect  in  Glasgow.  One  of  the  cot- 
ton-spinners named  Ridley,  but  not  a  member  of  the 
committee,  was  convicted  at  the  Winter  Circuit  of  a 
combination  assault,  and  sentenced  to  seven  years' 
transportation.  On  this  occasion  Lord  Cockbum, 
the  presiding  judge,  made  a  powerful  speech  on  the 
ruinous  effects  of  sucli  associations.  Lord  Medwyn, 
the  other  judge,  in  his  parting  address  to  the  assize, 
also  made  an  emphatic  allusion  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, in  the  course  of  wliich  he  spoke  in  flattering 
tanns  of  myself,  wiiich  led  to  some  remarks  from  me 
on  the  deplorable  effects  I  had  witnessed  from  the 
strike.'  So  strongly  was  the  public  mind  excited, 
that  the  next  day,  when  I  accidentally  entered  the 
Exchange  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  hour 
when  it  was  most  thronged  by  the  merchants,  the 
whole  persons  in  the  room  with  one  accord  took  off 
their  hats. 

As  soon  as  Parliament  met,  a  select  committee  was 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  combination  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  commending  the 
step,  stated  in  the  House  of  Peers  that  he  had  never 

'  These  three  specclie*  are  ti>  be  found  given  with  great  aocurtiny  in 
Ihe  cloM  of  Mr  Swint«n>  Rcjiort  of  the  Cotton -Bpinner*"  Trial. 
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leeeiTed  00  mmn j  commnniritiiHis  <m  snj  sabject 
as  he  bad  done  on  thiL  I  wis  oiged  by  leading 
men  of  both  parties  to  write  some  articles  for  peri- 
odicals, which  might  put  in  a  more  permanent  form 
the  information  which  bad  been  obtained  on  the  anb- 
ject;  and  in  consequence  I  wrote  two  articles  on 
"  Trades-Unions  and  Strikes  **— one  for  '  Blackwood's 
^lagazine'  and  one  for  the  'Edinborgh  Review/^ 
which  pat  the  pablic  in  possession  of  all  the  infor- 
mation I  had  on  the  subject,  and  made  them  aware 
of  the  perilous  nature  of  the  associations  which  were 
thus  springing  up  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 
But  much  was  not  to  be  expected  firom  Government, 
who,  though  fully  aware  of  the  formidable  nature  of 
the  conspiracy,  had  not  nenre  to  meet  it  directly, 
and  risk  its  popularity,  and  possibly  the  immediate 
peace  of  the  country,  by  adopting  such  measures  as 
the  safety  of  the  State  and  the  interests  of  the  work- 
ing classes  themselves  called  for. 

The  Combination  Committee,  however,  commenced 
their  labours ;  and  on  23d  March  1838, 1,  being  cited 
as  a  witness,  set  out  with  Mrs  Alison  for  London. 
We  went  by  sea  from  Glasgow  to  Liverpool,  and 
thence  by  the  railway — at  that  period  deemed  a 
rarity — to  Birmingham.  The  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  Lord  Granville  Somerset.  The  Lord 
Advocate  of  Scotland  (Murray)  and  Lord  Ashley^ 

1  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  March  1838,  vol  xliiL  p.  281 ;  and  <  Edin- 
burgh Review/  April  1838. 
'  AfterwardB  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
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were  also  membci-s.  The  leading  peiaoiis  who  took 
the  direction  of  the  examination  were  Mr  O'Counell 
and  Mr  Wakley.  The  former,  instigated  I  believe 
mainly  by  animosity  at  the  skilled  workmen  of 
Dublin,  who  were  nearly  all  Englishmen  and  Protes- 
tants, and  who  had  engaged  in  the  most  nefarious  con- 
spiracies, conducted  the  examination  almost  entirely 
with  a  view  to  discredit  the  trade  combinations  ;  the 
latter,  influenced  by  an  instinctive  partiality  fof 
democratic  societies,  cross-examined,  in  order  to 
lighten  the  weight  of  the  evidence  adduced  against 
them.  Most  of  the  witnesses  cited  on  the  aide  for 
which  I  was  called,  being  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers in  Glasgow,  spoke  out  but  feebly :  it  was 
evident  that  they  were  influenced  by  the  dangers  of 
their  situation,  and  not  inclined  to  incur  the  hos- 
tility of  a  numerous  and  powerful  body,  with  whom 
they  were  constantly  in  contact,  and  on  whom 
they  were  so  dependent.  This,  however,  only  ren- 
dered me  more  resolute  to  bring  out  the  whole  truth, 
by  divulging  in  an  authentic  form  all  that  I  knew  on 
the  subject  under  investigation. 

My  examination  was  protracted  for  five  days,  and 
occupied  more  than  twenty  hours.  It  was  conducted 
in  the  first  instance  by  O'Connell,  who  exhibited  all 
the  skill  in  that  department  of  forensic  duty  for 
which  he  was  celebrated,  and  the  impressiou  made 
by  the  facts  elicited  was  very  great.  Mr  Wakley  ex- 
erted all  his  ingenuity  iu  cross-examination  to  shake 
or  discredit  ray  testimony;  but  those  who  read  the 
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evidence  will  probably  be  of  opinion  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  He  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  disposed  to  be  at  times  impertin- 
ent ;  but  he  soon  desisted,  upon  finding  that  I  was 
not  likely  to  lose  my  temper,  and  that  he  often  ex- 
posed himself  to  a  retort.  On  one  occasion,  when 
I  had  described  the  habits  of  the  combined  opera- 
tives, he  said,  "  Pray,  how  do  you  know  their  habits  ? 
do  you  associate  with  them  ? "  *'  No,"  I  replied, 
**  Mr  Wakley,  I  do  not ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  they 
are  often  obliged  to  associate  with  me ;  for  there  is 
hardly  a  day  in  which  some  of  them  are  not  brought 
in  civil  or  criminal  business  before  me,  in  the  course 
of  which  their  habits  and  proceedings  are  immedi- 
ately brought  to  light."  On  another,  when  I  had 
said  that  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  proceed  against  the 
combinations  in  order  to  protect  the  industrious  men 
exposed  to  their  violence,  he  interrupted  me  by  the 
question,  "  And  pray,  sir,  who  constituted  you  their 
protector  ?  "  "  King  William  IV.,"  I  replied,  "  when 
he  made  me  chief  magistrate  of  Lanarkshire;  and 
whoever  may  abandon  their  duty  to  the  poor,  I  hope 
it  never  will  be  the  officers  of  the  Crown."  After 
this  he  desisted  from  further  attempts  of  that  kind, 
and  eventually  we  afterwards  became  very  good 
friends.  When  the  examination  was  over,  he  came 
up  and  made  a  very  handsome  apology,  adding, 
"The  fact  is,  sir,  you  would  be  a  devilish  good 
fellow  if  you  were  not  such  a  confounded  Tory." 
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CHAPTER    X. 

FROM   EXCURSION   TO   BELGIUM   TO   CONCLUSION    OP 

'history   of   EUROPE.' 

APRIL  1838— JUNE  1842. 

As  my  examination  was  not  concluded  when  the 
Easter  recess  began,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to 
be  within  reach  when  Parliament  met  again  after  the 
holidays ;  and  as  they  lasted  for  a  fortnight,  and  we 
had  no  particular  inducement  to  remain  in  town,  we 
resolved  to  make  a  run  over  to  the  Netherlands  in 
the  interim. 

We  went  to  Brussels,  and  made  a  most  interest- 
ing excursion,  on  the  18th  April,  to  the  field  of 
Waterloo.  Great  changes  had  taken  place  since  I 
had  visited  it,  four-and-twenty  years  before.  The 
thick  stems  of  the  wood  of  Soignies  were  in  many 
places  thinned,  and  large  openings  had  been  cut. 
The  first  thing  which  attracted  the  eye  on  approach- 
ing the  field  was  the  immense  pyramid  of  earth 
erected  on  the  spot  where  the  Prince  of  Orange 
received  his  wound,  surmounted  by  the  colossal  lion, 
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which,  in  imitation  of  the  Grecian  custom,  was  placed 
on  its  summit ;  and  various  monuments  of  large  di- 
mensions near  La  Haye  Sainte  give  a  solemn  and 
funereal  aspect  to  the  scene.  Having  taken  a  general 
view  of  the  field  from  the  top  of  the  pyramid,  I 
walked  over  every  part  both  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish position.  The  rugged  hedge  of  La  Haye  Sainte, 
through  which  Ponsonby's  brigade  burst  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  memorable  charge ;  the  still 
ruined  towers  and  mouldering  walls  of  Hougoumont ; 
the  ditch  behind  which  the  Guards  were  lying  when 
Wellington  at  the  decisive  moment  ordered  them  to 
advance ;  the  plateau  on  which  the  desperate  struggle 
with  the  Imperial  Guard  took  place  ;  the  slope  down 
which  they  recoiled  in  confusion  towards  the  Charleroi 
road ;  the  eminence  on  which  the  Old  Guard  was 
posted,  when  with  mournful  resolution  they  received 
the  desperate  charges  of  Vivian's  horse, — all  were 
visited  with  attention,  and  indelibly  imprinted  on 
the  memory.  I  experienced  much  benefit  from  this 
minute  inspection  of  the  field,  when  I  came  to  de- 
scribe the  battle  afterwards. 

After  leaving  Brussels  we  went  to  Antwerp, 
where  we  remained  two  days.  War  had  there 
too  left  its  traces;  the  citadel  bore  the  mark  of 
Gerard's  balls.  The  bastion  of  Toledo  was  in  part 
ruined  by  the  recent  breaching ;  and  in  its  rear  a 
vast  hospital,  nearly  bomb-proof,  formed  by  beams 
of  wood  surmounted  by  a  mass  of  earth  six  feet 
in  thickness,  still  showed  where  the  wounded  of  the 
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garrison  had  found  a  temporary  slielter  from  the  iron 
hail.  This  scene  of  devastation,  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  appearance  of  an  actual  siege  which  I  had 
seen,  awakened  in  me  the  greatest  interest  —  an 
interest  not  diminialied  by  the  recollection  of  the 
gallant  stand  which  Holland  had  made  against  the 
democratic  usurpation  of  the  two  most  powerful 
nations  in  Europe. 

An  impressive  spectacle  awaited  us  the  following 
day,  being  Easter-day,  the  2l8t,  when  High  Mass 
was  performed  with  extraordinary  splendour  in  Ant- 
werp Cathetlral.  A  large  baud  of  the  first  artists 
had  been  brought  from  Paris  for  the  occasion  ;  above 
500  performers  composed  the  orchestra  ;  10,000  spec- 
tators filled  the  interior  of  the  edifice,  whose  walls 
are  adorned  by  the  glorious  Scripture-pieces  of  Rubens, 
and  nothing  was  omitted  which  could  render  the 
Roman  Catholic  worship  imposing.  On  comparing 
this  magnificent  ceremony  in  this  sublime  Gothic 
cathedral  with  a  similar  service  I  had  seen  twenty 
years  before  in  St  Peter's,  I  felt  that,  to  a  northern 
mind  at  least,  there  is  something  in  the  Gothic  struc- 
ture more  suitable  to  the  character  of  a  spiritual 
worship  than  the  brilliant  magnificence  of  the  Gre- 
cian. Nothing  could  be  more  dazzling  in  its  details 
than  the  service  in  St  Peter's.  The  walls,  inlaid  with 
the  marbles  and  ornamented  with  the  pillars  of  the 
ancient  city;  the  glorious  specimens  of  modern  art 
with  which  it  was  adorned ;  the  colossal  proportions  of 
the  balusters  which  supported  the  nave  ;  the  sublime 
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elevation  of  the  dome,  beneath  the  arch  of  which 
20,000  human  beings  looked  like  insects ;  the  vast 
space  enclosed  within  its  splendid  walls ;  the  ravish- 
ing music  which  thrilled  through  its  expanses ;  the 
gorgeous  habiliments  and  prodigious  array  of  car- 
dinals, bishops,  and  priests  who  surroimded  the  Pope, 
— produced  an  impression  which  at  the  time  was 
overpowering.  But  it  was  the  splendour  of  ancient 
pomp  rather  than  the  solemnity  of  modern  service ;  it 
was  like  the  most  glorious  of  heathen  sacrifices  per- 
formed in  the  most  subUme  of  heathen  temples,  not 
the  worship  of  one  God  in  the  fitting  abode  of  an 
unseen  Spirit— it  ravished  the  senses,  but  did  not 
penetrate  the  heart.  At  Antwerp  everjrthing  wore 
a  difierent  aspect.  The  religion  was  the  same,  the 
forms  were  the  same,  the  music  was  not  materially 
different ;  but  the  spirit  was  changed  —  devotion, 
sincere  and  heartfelt,  was  here.  The  common  peo- 
ple, chiefly  from  the  country,  who  in  vast  numbers 
thronged  the  pavement,  were  evidently  animated 
with  fervent  piety ;  tears  trickled  down  the  cheeks 
of  the  old  equally  with  the  young,  at  the  thrilling 
bursts  of  the  music.  It  was  not  a  splendid  theatrical 
display  presented  to  an  admiring  but  unsympathis- 
ing  audience,  but  a  solemn  religious  service  in  which 
the  spectators  themselves  took  a  part,  and  in  which 
the  most  moving  circumstance  was  the  genuine  emo- 
tion with  which  they  were  evidently  inspired. 

The  paintings  of  Eubens  and  Vandyck  at  Antwerp 
occupied  a  large  portion  of  our  attention.     I  called 
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to  mind  the  observation  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
that  the  former  of  these  masters  never  could  be 
appreciated  but  by  those  who  bad  seen  his  paintings 
at  Antwerp;  and  that,  judging  by  tbo  standard  whicli 
they  aflForded,  be  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern 
artists.  The  mind  of  Rubens  seems  to  have  been 
elevated  and  in  a  manner  purified  by  the  sacred 
subjects  to  which  bis  pencil  was  here  devoted,  and 
his  genius  shone  forth  in  its  full  lustre,  undimmed 
by  the  unworthy  adjuncts  which  often  in  other  in- 
stances marred  its  eftect.  Hia  colouring  is  everywhere 
brilliant,  his  conception  vigorous,  his  eiccution  free 
and  spirited  ;  but  there  is  frequently  a  coarseness  in 
his  forms,  especially  of  women,  and  a  confusion  of 
allegorical  figures  and  incidents,  which  prove  fatal 
to  any  general  or  pleasing  impression.  In  his  great 
Scripture-pieces  at  Antwerp,  on  the  other  hand — 
especially  the  "  Descent  from  the  Cross "  in  the 
Cathedral,  and  the  lesser  paintings  in  the  Museum — 
these  defects  do  not  appear,  partly  from  the  solemn 
unity  of  the  subject,  and  partly  from  drapery  con- 
cealing the  female  figures.  His  transcendent  genius, 
accordingly,  appears  in  the  most  favourable  point  of 
view ;  and  no  just  opinion  can  be  formed  of  its 
proportions  by  those  who  have  not  studied  these 
masterpieces,  and  the  terrible  "  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents  "  in  the  Museum  of  Munich. 

From  Antwerp  we  cro.ssed  the  Scheldt  by  boat, 
and  traversed  the  low  and  marshy  ground  enclosed 
by  the  fortifications  of  the  Tete  de  Flandre,  or  subject 
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to  its  inundation — where  Napoleon  intended  to  have 
formed  his  outwork  against  England — and  took  the 
road  by  Ghent  and  Bruges  to  Ostend,  where  we 
embarked.  In  the  morning  we  awakened  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  where  a  bright  sun  was  shin- 
ing on  innumerable  barks,  fishing-boats,  and  sailing 
vessels,  which  thronged  the  approach  to  London. 
The  scene  reminded  me  of  the  beautiful  marine  land- 
scapes by  which  Copley  Fielding  has  illustrated  the 
principal  towns  on  the  southern  coast  of  England. 
The  voyage  up  the  Thames  had  lost  nothing  of  its  in- 
terest and  marvels  :  it  is  one  of  those  scenes  which  is 
more  highly  appreciated  as  years  advance,  from  experi- 
ence having  proved  that  it  stands  alone  in  the  world. 
My  examination  before  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee was  resumed  on  our  return,  and  continued  for 
two  forenoons.  The  principal  facts  connected  with 
the  cotton-spinners'  conspiracy,  however,  had  now 
been  elicited ;  and  the  questions  put  by  the  difierent 
members  of  the  Committee  were  of  a  more  desultory 
kind,  and  embraced  almost  every  point  relating  to 
the  social  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Lanark- 
shire which  it  was  possible  to  imagine.  My  answers, 
according  to  my  invariable  practice,  were  decided 
and  undisguised,  though  I  well  knew  many  of  them 
were  adverse  to  the  opinions  of  a  majority  of  the 
Committee.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  of 
the  members  of  the  trades -unions  present,  when 
they  heard  me  strongly  advocating,  on  the  interro- 
gation of  Lord  Ashley,  a  ten  hours'  limitation  of  the 
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daily  period  of  labour :  they  Lad  previously  8ui)po8ed 
I  was  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  masters,  and 
could  fonn  no  idea  of  a  public  functionary  having 
acted  from  a  sense  of  public  duty,  without  regard  to 
one  party  more  than  another.  My  examination  on 
this  subject  laid  the  foundation  of  a  subsequent  and 
greatly  valued  friendship  with  the  high-minded  and 
benevolent  nobleman  who  conducted  it.  Mr  O'Connell 
put  many  questions  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  edu- 
cation in  ameliorating  the  habita  and  diminishing 
the  vieea  of  the  working  classes  ;  and  aa  I  expressed 
great  doubt  whether  it  would  do  more  than  turn 
human  depravity  into  a  different  channel,  he  said — 
"Thou,  Mr  Alison,  you  don't  agree  to  the  sentiment 
of  the  poet — 

'  Didiciese  fideliter  attes 
Eniollit  mores  sec  ainit  esse  fero^.' '' 

*'  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  I  do  agree  to  it.  You  will  observe 
the  poet  says, '  nee  sinit  esse /eros ; '  he  does  not  say, 
'uec  sinit  esse  pmvos.'"  I  do  not  know  how  much 
longer  we  might  have  gone  on  with  this  desultory 
conversation,  "de  omnibus  rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis," 
had  not  Mr  Wakley  asked  me  some  question  about 
the  French  Revolution,  to  which  I  replied,  "We  have 
been  now  engaged,  Mr  Wakley,  for  about  thirty  hours 
in  discussing  combinations  among  workmen ;  if  we 
get  upon  the  French  Revolution,  I  don't  know  when 
we  are  likely  to  be  done."  Upon  this  they  fell  a- 
laughing,  and  the  truth  of  the  observation  being 
evident,  the  examination  was  concluded. 
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Daniel  O'Connell,  with  whom  during  the  prolonged 
sittings  of  this  Committee  I  was  thus  brought  in 
contact,  was  a  man  who  took  much  too  leading  a 
part  in  public  affairs  at  this  period,  and  had  done 
so  for  ten  years  previously,  not  to  deserve  a  por- 
trait in  a  gallery  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was 
a  man  perhaps  of  the  greatest  native  intellectual 
powers  of  any  one  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
This  appeared  in  the  vigorous  and  caustic  charac- 
ter of  his  expressions,  his  indefatigable  powers  of 
application,  and  the  unequalled  facility  with  which 
he  could  adapt  himself  to  any  audience  whom  he 
might  be  called  on  to  address.  His  sway  over  the 
rude  and  impassioned  peasantry  of  his  own  country, 
whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing  by  20,000 
or  30,000  at  a  time,  was  unbounded.  And  he  could 
speak  with  equal  facility  and  effect  to  an  audience 
composed  of  the  highest  in  rank  and  the  first  in 
talent.  I  have  been  assured  by  Mr  Jeffrey  and 
other  competent  judges  that  he  was  the  best  and 
most  effective  speaker  they  ever  heard  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

With  these  great  abilities  and  indefatigable  powers, 
he  would  have  been  an  effective  supporter  of  any 
Administration  to  which  he  chose  to  attach  himself, 
and  might  have  risen  to  a  very  high  place  in  it,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  other  peculiarities,  which,  while 
they  enhanced  his  sway  with  his  Irish  followers, 
essentially  weakened  it  with  the  gentlemen  of  Eng- 
land.   He  was  to  the  last  degree  violent  and  abusive 
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out  of  the  House,  of  all  his  political  opponents  ;  aud 
never  Tailed,  in  addressing  an  Irish  mob,  to  use  lerms 
of  vulgar  slung  and  ribaldry  against  his  adversaries. 
This  often  led  him  into  personal  quarrels,  of  which 
the  one  with  Sir  R.  Peel  was  the  most  remarkable ; 
and  it  did  not  lessen  the  damaging  effect  of  these  un- 
seemly broils  that  he  got  out  of  them  without  a  hostile 
collision  on  the  plea  of  a  "  vow  registered  in  heaven  " 
against  duelling  ;  for  the  world  remarked,  that  tliough 
it  might  be  quite  right  to  make  a  vow  and  keep  it, 
yet  it  would  be  well  if  it  were  accompanied  by  an- 
other vow  to  abstain  from  such  expressions  as  among 
gentlemen  lead  to  such  au  encounter.  His  character 
would  be  inexplicable,  if  we  did  not  recollect  the  un- 
bounded sway  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  over  its 
sincere  votaries,  and  the  way  in  which,  when  the  one 
great  object  of  restoring  the  ancient  faith  is  fixed  in 
the  mind,  every  lesser  object  is  abandoned,  and  the 
whole  mental  powers  are  concentrated  on  that  im- 
portant one.  Heart  and  soul  he  was  an  Ultramon- 
tane Catholic  ;  and  ha\-ing  been  the  principal  agent 
by  whom  Catholic  emancipation  had  been  brought 
about,  he  had  come  to  consider  himself  invincible, 
and  the  instrument  of  Providence  for  the  restoration 
of  the  true  faith  and  the  extirpation  of  heresy  in  the 
British  dominions.  To  this  his  efforts  through  life 
were  directed,  and  t<j  the  vexation  arising  from  his 
failure  in  it  he  ultimately  fell  a  sacrifiee. 

His  personal  appearance  was  veiy  sti'ikiug,  with- 
out being  handsome.     Strong  and   muscular  aud 
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square-built,  he  resembled  one  of  the  ancient  athletae. 
A  single  glance  would  enable  any  one  to  recognise 
him  among  a  thousand.  A  massy  wig,  and  sinister 
expression  of  the  eyes,  bordering  on,  though  not 
actually  a  squint,  increased  the  striking  expression 
of  his  countenance.  He  never  looked  you  straight 
in  the  face, — a  peculiarity  common  to  him  with 
nearly  all  Jesuits,  and  eminently  characteristic  of 
their  character.  Many  of  his  acts,  which  brought 
him  discredit  in  this  country,  were  in  his  eyes,  and 
those  of  his  Catholic  superiors,  the  most  merito- 
rious part  of  his  cause.  The  begging- box  itself, 
sent  round  to  all  the  beggars  of  Ireland,  was  an 
act  of  the  highest  merit,  for  it  tended  to  restore 
the  ancient  faith.  Immense  sums  passed  through 
his  hands,  but  he  retained  none  of  them,  and  died 
poor.  They  were  all  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Church.  But  his  zeal  for  the  Papacy  made  him  deaf 
to  the  claims  of  humanity ;  and  in  no  part  of  Ire- 
land were  her  peasantry  more  oppressed  or  in  a  more 
deplorable  state  than  on  his  own  estate.  This  he  re- 
garded as  a  virtue.  The  extravagant  rents  extorted 
from  them  went  to  augment  the  resources  and  pro- 
mote the  views  of  the  Church.  I  met  him  afterwards, 
and  sat  next  him  at  a  dinner  given  him  by  the 
magistrates  of  Glasgow.  He  was  urbane  and  court- 
eous, and  at  times  very  entertaining. 

During  my  short  stay  in  London  at  this  period, 
I  dined  at  two  parties,  which,  from  the  eminence 
of  the  gentlemen  present,   deserve   to  be  recorded. 
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The  first  was  at  Mr  Milnes's,  M.P.,^  wliose  reeeut- 
ly  publishod  poems  were  then  attracting  a  good 
deal  of  attention.  The  party  consisted  of  Mr  Hal- 
lam  the  historian,  Mr  Carlyle,  Professor  Whewell 
of  Cambridge,  Mr  W.  E.  Gladstone,  afterwards 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  a  few  others  of  leas  note. 
Hallam  and  AVhewell  were  the  great  interlocutors, 
and  they  had  a  hard  struggle  for  the  precedency. 
Their  talk  was  always  able,  and  often  instructive ; 
but  the  constant  straining  after  effect  soon  became 
tiresome,  and  led  to  the  too  frequent  sacrifice  of 
truth  or  sense  to  antithesis  or  point.  Carlyle  said 
less,  but  what  he  did  remark  was  striking.  Speak- 
ing of  Queen  Victoria,  who  had  shortly  before  as- 
cended the  throne,  he  observed  :  "  Poor  Queen  I  she 
is  much  to  be  pitied.  She  is  at  an  age  when  she 
would  bardly  be  trusted  with  the  choosing  of  a  bon- 
net, and  she  is  called  to  a  task  from  which  an  arch- 
angel might  have  shrunk."  Again,  the  conversation 
having  turned  on  Goethe,  and  some  one  having 
expressed  surprise  that  he  did  not,  like  Korner,  take 
an  active  part  in  the  war  of  deliverance  which  was 
shaking  the  world  around  him,  Carlyle  remarked: 
"It  is  not  surprising  he  did  not  do  so;  you  might 
as  well  expect  the  moon  to  descend  from  the  hea- 
vens and  take  her  place  among  the  common  street- 
lamps." 

The  next  party,  at  which   Mra   Alison  was  also 
'  AfierwHrda  Lord  HoHgliton. 
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present,  was  at  Sir  Stratford  Canning's,  in  Gros- 
venor  Square.  It  consisted  of  Lord  Stanley,  Sir 
James  Graham,  Mr  Hallam,  Mr  Frankland  Lewis, 
Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay,  and  several  othera  As 
they  were  nearly  all  conversational  people,  and  Sir 
Stratford  had  remarkable  talents  in  that  line,  the 
party  was  singularly  agreeable,  and  to  me  instruc- 
tive, as  it  afforded  the  first  instance  I  had  seen  of 
that  mixture  of  aristocratic  breeding  with  diplomatic 
ability  which  has  rendered  the  highest  circles  of 
London  society  so  celebrated.  Its  superiority  to 
any  conversation  I  had  heard  in  Scotland  was  appa- 
rent, chiefly  from  the  lightness  and  rapidity  with 
which  every  subject  was  touched  on,  the  variety  of 
topics  introduced,  and  the  entire  absence  of  those 
tedious  prelections  with  which  the  lawyers  in  Edin- 
burgh and  the  heads  of  colleges  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge crush  the  agreeable  flow  of  natural  thought. 
But  though  entirely  free  from  these  provincial  de- 
fects, the  metropolitan  society  runs  into  others,  less 
tiresome,  but  not  less  at  variance  with  the  true 
principles  of  that  most  difficult  art,  the  agreeable 
interchange  of  ideas.  It  was  too  forced  and  strained. 
Mrs  Alison  said,  when  we  returned  home  at  night, 
it  was  like  a  "  horse-race  of  talent ; "  and  such  in 
truth  was  its  character.  Every  one  was  striving  to 
say  something  more  terse,  more  epigrammatic,  more 
sparkling  than  another;  and  as  all  could  not  be 
original  or  profound,  the  forced  sayings  or  failures 
greatly  preponderated,  and  left  on  the  whole  a  con- 
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fused  and  unpleasant  impression  on  the  recollection. 
Lord  Stanley,'  who  by  this  time  was  out  of  office, 
gave  some  curious  details  about  the  diseussioua  which 
used  to  go  on  in  the  Grey  Cabinet,  and  the  com- 
munications they  had  with  King  William.  I  after- 
wards had,  by  appointment,  an  interview  of  half 
an  hour  with  liim,  upon  various  matters  connected 
with  the  social  and  political  condition  of  the  Lan- 
arksliire  population  and  the  working  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  in  the  course  of  which  I  was  more  struck  with 
his  quickness  and  clearness  of  apprehension,  than 
with  the  solidity  of  his  judgment. 

We  left  London  on  the  'Sd  of  May,  in  one  of  the 
most  delightful  days  of  that  delightful  time  of  the 
year — when  the  trees  were  all  bursting  into  leaf,  tlie 
lambs  sporting  in  the  fields,  and  all  Nature  rejoic- 
ing in  the  new-born  breath  of  spring.  The  journey, 
though  the  common  one  by  the  great  North  Road  to 
York,  and  thence  over  Stanmore  by  Carlisle  to 
Glasgow,  deserves  to  be  recorded  for  one  peculiar 
circumstance.  It  was  the  hist  of  those  delightful 
journeys  in  England  which  I  made,  and  which  to 
the  rising  generation  must  he  numbered  among  the 
things  that  have  been.  We  travelled  in  our  own 
carriage  with  post-horses,  and  as  the  weather  was 
so  delightful,  went  only  eighty  miles  a-day,  and  took 
five  days  to  the  journey.  The  posting,  the  roads, 
the  inns,  had  reached  a  perfection  which  had  never 
been  seen  before.  On  the  road  you  never  went  less 
'  A[kr«ra^l8  fourt*entli  Earl  nt  Derhv. 
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occasional  objects  of  interest  were,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  most  delightful  part  of  the  journey  was 
not  the  appearance  of  the  country  as  we  rolled  along, 
clothed  in  the  first  beauty  of  spring,  and  exhibiting 
for  above  three  hundred  miles  one  unbroken  scene  of 
prosperity  and  happiness.  On  arriving  at  Carlisle, 
which  we  did  at  six  in  the  evening,  with  the  horses 
in  a  lather,  I  called  out,  without  alighting,  "  Horses 
immediately  for  Gretna  I "  where  we  meant  to  rest 
for  the  night.  The  horses  were  instantly  harnessed 
with  extraordinary  expedition,  and  a  crowd  quickly 
got  round  the  carriage,  anxiously  looking  for  the 
lady  within.  Mrs  Alison  was  sitting  back,  and  she 
immediately  said,  "  Oh,  my  dear,  they  take  us  for 
a  runaway  couple;  put  out  your  head  and  dispel 
that  illusion  I "  Before  I  could  do  so,  however,  the 
carriage  was  oJ0f  at  the  gallop,  amidst  the  cheers  of 
the  crowd ;  and  at  the  age  of  five-and-forty,  having 
been  twelve  years  married,  I  passed  at  Carlisle  for 
an  eloping  lover. 

After  crossing  the  Border,  the  style  of  the  posting 
painfully  reminded  us  of  the  comparatively  back- 
ward state  of  our  own  country.  No  postilion  ready 
mounted  with  his  horses  issued  from  the  stable-yard 
as  we  drove  up  to  the  gate ;  delay  and  procrastina- 
tion generally  occurred  in  bringing  them  out ;  and 
at  Crawford  and  Douglas,  in  the  Lanarkshire  hills, 
they  had  to  be  brought  in  from  the  plough. 

When  I  returned  to  Glasgow  I  began  in  good  earn- 
est to  prosecute  an  undertaking  which  I  had  much 

VOL.  I.  2d 
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at  heart,  and  the  necessity  for  which  I  felt  strongly 
— viz.,  the  establishment  of  a  central  police  for  that 
city  and  its  vicinity,  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
found  to  be  attended  with  such  salutary  effects  in  and 
around  the  metropolis.  Nothing  could  be  on  a  worse 
footing  than  the  arrangements  connected  with  the 
prevention  of  crime  in  Lanarkshire  at  this  time. 
Police  in  the  county  there  was  none ;  although  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  persons  were  there  assembled 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  attracted  by  the  high 
wages  offered  for  manufacturing  and  mining  opera- 
tions. This  coUuvies  omnium  gentium  was  not  held 
together  or  kept  in  subordination  by  any  discipline  ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  left  to  itself  without  any  in- 
ducements to  do  right,  and  great  temptations  to  do 
wrong.  Spirit-shops  innumerable  had  sprung  up  in 
all  the  densely  peopled  districts,  while  the  churches 
and  schoolhouses  were  few  and  far  between;  and 
though  philanthropic  efforts  were  not  wanting  to  ex- 
tend  the  means  of  moral  and  religious  improvement, 
yet  they  were  evidently  and  painfully  inadequate  to 
the  prodigious  development  of  the  causes  of  evil. 
In  the  three  parishes  of  Old  and  New  Monkland  and 
Blantyre,  population  advanced  from  1831  to  1841 
at  the  rate  ofl00tol05  per  cent — an  increase  almost 
equal  to  what  obtained  at  the  same  period  on  the 
Ohio  or  the  Mississippi.  In  the  two  first  parishes 
the  inhabitants  increased  from  20,000  to  41,000 
during  these  ten  years.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
dissolute  habits  of  the  greater  part  of  this  population, 
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thus  suddenly  drawn  together  from  every  part  of  the 
empire.  Not  one  in  ten,  probably  not  one  in  twenty, 
ever  thought  of  going  to  church  on  Sunday,  but 
spent  that  day  drinking  in  spirit  -  shops,  amuaiDg 
themselves  with  dog  ■  matches  or  cock  -  fights,  or 
lounging  about  the  fields  and  coppice-woods  with  idle 
young  women  of  their  acquaintance.  From  a  cen- 
tral point  between  Airdrie  and  Coatbridge,  if  a  circle 
were  described  with  a  radius  of  two  miles,  it  would 
embrace  80,000  souls — among  whom  there  were  then 
only  six  places  of  worship,  Established  or  Dissenting; 
while  the  wages  paid  amounted  at  the  close  of  the 
period  to  £30,000  a-week,  and  the  sum  annually 
expended  on  ardent  spirits  exceeded  £200,000.  Mr 
Baird,  the  great  ironmaster  at  Gartaherrie,  in  that 
neighbourhood  —  a  most  intelligent  and  patriotic 
gentleman — assured  me  of  this  fact ;  and  also,  that 
of  the  wages  paid  to  his  workmen,  which  were  sel- 
dom under  £4000  a-fortnight,  seventy  per  cent  was 
spent  in  drink.^ 

Nor  were  matters  on  a  much  better  footing  in 
Glasgow,  although  the  longer  establishment  of  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  industry  in  that  city  had 
led  to  some  institutions  calculated  to  abate  the  more 
pressing  evils.  In  the  city  or  royalty  of  Glasgow 
properly  so  called,  which  embraced  about  140,000  in- 
habitants within  the  police  bounds,  the  police  force 

■  Tho  miners  in  general  got  ttoat  20s.  to  30s.  a-week,  of  nhicb  not 
more  than  13«.  was  given  to  tlieir  liouae  expenses  or  families,  the  rv- 
nuunilcr  bcinj,'  wasted  in  ilissipation  and  Uriiiking. 
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was  admirable.  It  amounted  to  224  men ;  and 
was  not  only  efficient,  but  adequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  district  The  remainder  of  the  city,  how- 
ever, embracing  at  this  time  above  100,000  in- 
habitants, was  divided  between  different  subordin- 
ate jurisdictions.  Gorbals,  Calton,  and  Anderston 
had  each  a  little  police  establishment  of  its  own ; 
while  a  considerable  part  called  Bridgeton,  with 
15,000  inhabitants,  for  the  most  part  in  the  very 
lowest  grade  of  society,  had  no  police  whatever. 
It  may  be  conceived  what  opportunities  for  the 
escape  of  criminals  such  a  disjointed  and  ineffective 
system  must  have  afforded.  The  suburban  police 
officers,  being  under  no  common  head,  were  jealous 
of  each  other,  and  united  only  in  a  common  jealousy 
of  the  larger  establishment  in  Glasgow  itself.  Cor- 
dial co-operation  between  such  parties  was  not  to  be 
expected;  and  so  ill  did  they  draw  together,  that 
little  communication  of  information  went  on  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  it  was  a  common  practice  for 
thieves,  when  they  became  known  in  one  locality,  to 
betake  themselves  to  another,  where  they  were  en- 
abled with  comparative  impunity  to  commence  anew 
the  gainful  trade  of  crime.  Frequent  instances  oc- 
curred of  a  man  having  received  transportation  or 
eighteen  months'  imprisonment  for  one  offence,  and 
for  the  next  getting  off,  in  another  jurisdiction  where 
he  was  unknown,  with  twenty  or  thirty  days'  im- 
prisonment. The  suburban  police  commissioners, 
being  chosen  by  what  amounted  almost  to  household 
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suffrage,  had  such  a  terror  of  their  constituents,  that 
they  could  not  be  induced  to  take  powers  for  an  ade- 
quate assessment ;  and  the  police  force  which  they 
provided — sixteen  or  eighteen  men  among  30,000 
or  40,000  inhabitants — inadequate  even  in  ordinary 
times,  was  wholly  unfit  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
disturbed  periods  when  general  distress  prevailed,  or 
formidable  strikes  had  reduced  half  the  working 
classes  to  compulsory  destitution, 

What  rendered  this  state  of  matters  in  a  peculiar 
manner  distressing  to  the  Sherift'  was,  that  not  only 
theoretically  but  practically  he  was  resjionsible  for 
the  peace  of  the  county,  and  intrusted  with  the  direc- 
tion of  all  the  prosecution  of  serious  offences  except 
such  as  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  burgh 
magistrates,  with  whom  he  had  a  co-ordinate  juris- 
diction within  his  bounds.  On  the  occurrence  of  any 
emergency,  or  the  threatening  of  tumult  or  public 
disturbance,  I  soon  found  that  the  whole  responsi- 
bility was  thrown  on  me ;  the  magistrates  either 
disappearing  altogether,  or  declining  to  take  any  step 
for  which  the  Sheriff  did  not  render  himself  person- 
ally responsible.  The  public  were  perfectly  ready 
to  confide  the  duty  of  keeping  the  peace  within  his 
bounds  to  the  Sheriff,  and  never  failed  to  apply  to 
him  on  the  first  appearance  of  difficulty.  But  they 
were  by  no  means  equally  inclined  to  undertake 
the  burden  of  providing  a  defensive  force  which 
might  enable  him  to  establish  either  a  proper  sys- 
tem for  the  prevention  of  crime,  or  for  averting  vio 
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lence  if  the  public  tranquillity  were  threatened.  On 
the  contrary,  they  uniformly  opposed  any  measures 
calculated  to  produce  this  effect,  on  the  ground  that 
it  tended  to  augment  the  public  burdena  The 
eagerness  with  which,  on  the  appearance  of  danger, 
they  applied  to  me  for  protection,  was  equalled  only 
by  the  steadiness  with  which,  the  moment  it  was 
passed,  they  resisted  any  attempt  to  establish  any  de- 
fensive force  at  their  own  expense.  They  invariably 
looked  upon  the  Sheriff  as  a  sort  of  machine  which, 
without  being  supplied  with  men  or  money,  or  cost- 
ing them  one  shilling  of  expense,  was  to  conduct  the 
whole  detection  and  prosecution  of  crimes  within  his 
jurisdiction;  and  on  the  least  appearance  of  the 
public  tranquillity  being  threatened,  was  to  rear  up 
as  if  by  magic  a  vast  civil  force  capable  of  effecting 
anything,  and  possessing  the  admirable  quality  of 
costing  nothing. 

I  deemed  it  advisable  to  take  advantage  of  the 
impression  produced  by  the  publication  of  the  evi- 
dence on  the  cotton-spinners'  trial  to  bring  about  a 
measure  to  place  the  police  of  the  manufacturing 
counties  in  the  West  of  Scotland  on  a  proper  founda- 
tion. My  plan,  imitated  from  that  of  the  metropolitan 
police  in  Middlesex,  was  this :  I  proposed  to  have  a 
large  central  police  force,  under  one  head  and  manage- 
ment, established  in  Glasgow,  and  perambulating  the 
roads  in  the  vicinity  to  the  distance  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  include  in  its 
protection  the  whole  manufacturing  districts  of  the 
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west  of  Scotland.  Outpoats  were  to  be  placed  at  the 
extremities,  where  prisoners  from  the  vicinity  might 
be  brought  in,  and  aid  be  at  hand  if  sent  for ;  but 
the  persona  charged  with  offences  were  to  be  brought, 
as  heretofore,  before  the  magistrates  of  their  respec- 
tive counties.  The  cost  of  the  whole  to  be  levied  by 
a  general  tax,  varj'ing  in  amount  in  proportion  to 
the  strength  of  the  common  force  required  in  each 
locality  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  Such 
a  police  on  horseback  and  foot  patrolling  the  roads 
around  Glasgow  would,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  meet 
with  and  detect  the  greater  part  of  the  housebreakers 
or  highway  robbers  returning  early  in  the  morning 
with  their  booty  to  the  great  market  where  it  could 
be  disjxtsed  of;  while  the  power  of  directing  a  for- 
midable police  force  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  men  to  any  part  within  the  district  where  a 
strike  had  occurred,  or  violence  to  new  hands  was 
threatened,  would  effectually  coerce  the  designs  of 
the  trades-unions,  and,  by  depriving  them  of  their 
grand  engine — intimidation — materially  abridge  their 
duration  and  prevent  their  atrocities. 

I  sent  printed  circulars  detailing  this  plan  to  all  the 
magistrates,  justices  of  peace,  and  other  authorities 
in  Glasgow,  Lanarkshire,  Renfrewshire,  Dumbarton- 
shire, Ayrshire,  and  Stirlingshire,  as  well  as  the 
whole  noblemen,  gentlemen,  merchants,  bankers,  and 
many  other  citizens  in  the  district  I  received  an- 
swers from  persons  of  every  rank — from  the  duke 
and  the  merchant  prince  down  to  the  peasant  and 
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the  shopkeeper — in  all  the  towns  and  counties  em- 
braced in  the  proposed  measure,  almost  all  ex- 
pressing their  cordial  acquiescence  in  it,  and  their 
sense  of  its  necessity.  Numerous  addresses  were 
forwarded  to  me,  signed  by  householders  and  shop- 
keepers in  the  populous  villages  round  Glasgow, 
which  at  present  had  no  protection,  earnestly  call- 
ing the  attention  of  Government  to  the  measure, 
and  praying  for  its  adoption.  The  approbatory 
signatures  of  persons  of  respectability  forwarded  to 
me  filled  several  huge  rolls  of  the  largest  paper. 
Never,  I  believe,  had  a  measure  more  generally 
approved  been  forwarded  to  Government ;  certainly 
none  more  loudly  called  for  had  ever  been  submit- 
ted to  its  consideration.  And  what  was  the  result  ? 
Lord  John  Russell — at  that  time  Home  Secretary — 
said  that  he  approved  of  Mr  Alison's  plan ;  that 
Government  was  aware  of  the  necessity  that  existed 
of  something  being  done ;  but  that  as  the  measure 
proposed  was  one  of  local,  not  general  application, 
it  lay  with  the  parties  interested  in  it  to  bring  it 
into  Parliament  as  a  private  Act,  and  it  should  then 
receive  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. This  was  equivalent  to  an  extinguisher  on 
the  plan ;  for  where  could  men  be  found  who  would, 
at  their  own  private  cost  and  responsibility,  intro- 
duce a  bill  into  Parliament,  without  any  prospect  of 
gain  to  themselves,  which  proposed  such  a  measure 
as  the  assessing  of  five  counties  for  the  establishing 
of  a  centralised  defensive  force  ? 
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I  was  HO  strongly  impresaed  with  the  absolute 
necessity  of  some  such  measure  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  evils  with  which  I  was  surrounded,  aud 
which  were  daily  brought  officially  under  my  notice, 
that  I  had  at  first  some  thoughts  of  taking  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  get  a  bill  introduced  into  Parliament  at 
my  own  cost,  and  that  of  one  or  two  other  public- 
spirited  individuals,  who  might  be  induced,  from  a 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  the  measure,  to  concur  with 
me  in  the  attempt.  I  was  soon,  however — fortun- 
ately for  myself — deterred  from  the  undertaking, 
and  brought  to  a  proper  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
support  which  a  public  man  might  expect  iu  aid  of 
gratuitous  efforts  for  the  public  good,  by  two  events 
which  have  left  an  indelible  impression  on  my  rer 
collection. 

The  first  of  these  was  on  a  trifling  scale,  but  it 
was  a  straw  which  showed  how  the  tide  set.  In 
the  course  of  my  exertions  for  the  establishment  of 
a  central  police,  I  bad  not  only  expended  a  great 
deal  of  time,  but  had  incurred  considerable  expense 
in  printing  and  sending  round  the  memorial  and 
circulars  intended  to  produce  an  impression  in  fa- 
vour of  the  measure.  They  had  all  been  prepared 
in  concurrence*  with  a  committee  of  the  cotton- 
masters'  association  and  country  gentlemen,  who  had 
been  nominated  to  aid  me  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
attempt.  I  of  course  expected  that,  as  I  had  had 
the  whole  trouble  of  preparing  and  despatching 
the  memorials  and  circulars,  they  would  be  at  the 
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expense  of  the  printing,  especially  as  the  cotton- 
masters'  association  had  considerable  funds^  raised 
by  subscriptions  for  common  purposes,  at  their  dis- 
posal. But  they  replied  that  they  had  not  ordered 
the  printing,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and  I 
was  obliged  to  pay  for  it  myself. 

The  next  occurrence  was  a  much  more  serious 
matter,  and  one  which  at  first  seemed  likely  to  in- 
volve me  in  very  grave  pecuniary  responsibility. 
When  1  came  to  Glasgow  in  January  1835,  I  found 
the  court-house  and  public  office,  in  which  the  jus- 
ticiary and  sheriflf-court  business  were  carried  on,  in 
the  most  miserable  condition.  The  former — ^though 
erected  in  the  year  1810 — had  already,  from  the 
vast  increase  of  population  and  crime,  become  al- 
together disproportioned  to  the  necessities  of  the 
district.  It  had  no  jury-rooms,  and  the  accom- 
modation for  witnesses  was  so  wretched  that  eight 
hundred  or  a  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes,  com- 
pelled to  attend  the  court  to  give  evidence,  were 
often  shut  up  during  the  day  for  a  week  together  in 
a  couple  of  rooms,  more  resembling  the  Black  Hole 
of  Calcutta  than  anything  known  in  civilised  society. 
The  latter  was  merely  an  old  and  incommodious  tene- 
ment in  the  Stockwell,  one  of  the  meanest  and  most 
unhealthy  streets  of  Glasgow,  rented  by  the  sheriff- 
clerk,  and  in  which  the  accommodation  for  all  the 
public  officers  was  so  miserably  defective  that  the 
only  surprising  thing  was  how  the  immense  amount 
of  business  annually  got  through  by  the  sheriff  court 
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could  by  any  possibility  be  conducted.  Various  efforts 
had  bceu  made  by  ray  predecesaor  to  get  these  evils — 
which  were  loudly  complained  of  especially  by  jury- 
men and  witnesses — removed,  by  the  construction  of 
suitable  public  buildings  at  the  joint  expense  of  the 
city  and  county ;  but  they  had  all  hitherto  proved 
abortive,  from  the  jealousy  which  subsisted  between 
them,  and  their  separate  agricultural  and  commercial 
interests,  which  led  them  to  unite  in  nothing  except 
a  common  horror  of  assessment. 

The  evils,  however,  consequent  on  the  existing 
state  of  the  public  edifices  for  the  courts  of  law 
were  so  excessive,  that  I  set  in  good  earnest  about 
effecting  a  remedy  for  them  ;  and  unexpected  success 
in  the  first  instance  attended  my  exertions.  I  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers,  and  circulated  extensively 
among  all  the  gentlemen  of  the  city  and  county,  a 
memorial  explanatory  of  the  necessity  of  the  case 
and  the  means  by  which  it  could  be  removed;  and 
in  addition  I  waited  personally  upon  the  leading 
men  in  both,  in  order  to  obviate  objections,  and,  if 
possible,  to  secure  their  concurrence  in  the  measure, 
A  general  impression  in  consequence  was  produced 
in  its  favour,  insomuch  that,  with  the  concurrence  of 
all  parties,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament  in 
the  autumn  of  1835,  for  raising  £50,000  by  assess- 
ment on  the  city  and  county  for  the  erection  of 
courts  of  law  and  public  offices  in  Glasgow.  Of 
this  sum  £30,U00  was  to  be  levied  on  the  former, 
and  X20,000  on  the  latter;  but  as  the  assessment 
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was  to  spread  over  four  years,  it  amounted  only  to 
a  penny  in  the  pound  on  the  rental  yearly  for  that 
short  period.  Not  a  whisper  of  complaint  was  heard 
against  this  bill  in  any  part  of  the  county,  though 
it  had  recently  been  assessed  for  new  and  handsome 
court-houses  at  Lanark  and  Hamilton. 

In  Glasgow,  however,  the  case  was  different.  The 
Conservative  party  were  there  commencing  an  eff'ort 
to  secure  at  least  one  Tory  member  for  Parliament, 
and  they  deemed  this  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
bringing  the  Liberal  town -council  into  obloquy. 
Raising,  therefore,  the  cry  of  assessment. — so  easy  to 
awaken,  so  difficult  to  allay — they  held  public  meet- 
ings in  different  quarters  of  the  city,  and  raised  such 
a  ferment  that,  after  the  bill  had  passed  the  Com- 
mons, it  was  threatened  with  a  formidable  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  houses  in  Glas- 
gow, who  complained  that  half  of  the  burden  of 
the  assessment  was  laid  on  them  and  half  on  their 
tenants.  To  obviate  this  objection,  it  was  agreed 
to  alter  the  principle  of  assessment,  and  lay  it  entirely 
on  the  tenants,  in  the  first  instance  at  least.  It  was 
evident  that  this  change  was  more  nominal  than 
real ;  as  the  tax,  like  all  other  burdens  on  land, 
would  force  a  deduction  from  rent,  and  in  the  end 
fall  on  the  landlord.  The  change,  however,  disarmed 
the  opposition;  the  bill  as  amended  passed  both 
Houses,  and  in  April  1836  received  the  royal  assent. 
Nothing  remained  but  for  the  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed under  the  Act  to  commence  their  statutory 
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duties,  and  carry  this  great  public  improvement  into 
effect.  Here,  however,  an  unforeseen  and  formid- 
able obstacle  presented  itself,  which  for  long  delaj'ed, 
and  wellnigh  proved  fatal  to,  the  measure. 

Of  the  Commissioners,  some,  as  is  usual  in  such 
cases,  were  nominated  in  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
of  whom  I  of  course  was  one;  and  the  remainder 
were  directed  to  be  chosen  by  the  Commissionera  of 
Supply  for  the  county,  and  the  Town-Council  of  Glas- 
gow. The  former  immediately  elected  their  Com- 
missioners, and  everything  was  ready  to  proceed  to 
the  immediate  execution  of  the  Act ;  but  the  latter, 
elected  by  7000  citizens  of  the  city,  had  the  fear 
of  losing  their  popularity  so  clearly  before  their  eyes, 
that  they  determined  by  a  considerable  majority  not 
to  elect  Commissio7icrs.  As  the  consensus  of  all  the 
Commissioners  directed  to  be  chosen  by  the  Act 
was  essential  to  give  legal  validity  to  their  proceed- 
ings, this  resolution  rendered  the  Act  inoperative, 
and  for  six  years  delayed  the  commencement  of  the 
public  buildings.  But  this  was  not  all.  The  Act 
had  been  pa-ssed,  and  an  expense  of  £1200  incurred 
in  obtaining  it,  and  as  the  Act  was  not  worked  out 
so  as  to  levy  the  expenses  on  the  ratepayers,  the 
difficulty  occurred,  how  was  this  to  be  provided  for  ^ 
The  Glasgow  Town-Council  soon  found  a  way  of  get- 
ting out  of  this  dilemma.  They  sent  a  letter  to  me. 
saying  that  I  had  taken  upon  myself  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  business,  and  therefore  they  looked  to  me 
for  payment  of  tlieir  parliamentary  agents'  account, 
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and  would  thank  me  for  a  draft  for  £1247  to  defray 
it  1  Thus  the  only  thanks  which  I  got  from  them  for 
having  obtained  by  my  personal  exertions  £20,000 
from  the  county  of  Lanark  for  a  building  to  be 
erected  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  was  a 
refusal  to  work  the  Act ;  and  the  only  return  from 
the  magistrates,  whom  I  had  endeavoured  to  screen 
by  taking  upon  myself  the  odium  of  the  change  on 
the  bill,  which  they  themselves  had  proposed,  and 
which  related  to  their  own  city,  was  a  demand  for 
£1200  to  pay  for  the  Act  which  they  illegally,  and 
contrary  to  their  official  duty,  refused  to  carry  into 
execution  I  I  returned  them  such  an  answer  as 
showed  them  I  was  not  so  very  facile  as  to  be  thus 
imposed  upon;  and  as  I  had  never  employed  the 
parliamentary  attorneys  or  corresponded  with  them, 
they  had  not  a  shadow  of  a  claim  against  me.  I 
heard  nothing  more,  accordingly,  of  the  demand ;  but 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  made,  gave  me  a  warning 
as  to  the  average  character  of  human  nature,  and 
the  support  which  mere  public  undertakings  not 
conducive  to  any  private  fortune  were  likely  to  meet 
with.  It  went  far,  in  my  estimation  at  least,  to 
justify  the  caustic  saying  of  Thurlow :  "An  incor- 
poration, sir  1  did  you  ever  expect  an  incorporation 
to  do  justice,  when  it  had  neither  a  soul  to  be  damned 
nor  a  body  to  be  kicked  ?" 

Events,  however,  soon  occurred  which  demon- 
strated that  all  men  are  not  equally  selfish,  and 
that  conduct  directed  by  a  desire  to  promote  the 
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public  good,  will  be  appreciated  in  the  end.  During 
the  summer  of  1838  I  received  great  numbers  of 
letters  from  working  men,  thanking  me  for  the  stand 
I  had  made  against  the  tyranny  of  the  trades- unions, 
and  anticipating  the  best  effect  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  evidence  at  the  trial  And  I  bad  soon 
the  satisfaction  of  discovering  that,  though  exposed 
to  great  obloquy  at  fii-st,  I  stood  better  ere  long 
with  the  trades-unions  than  I  had  formerly  done. 
On  occasion  of  a  great  procession  of  those  bodies  in 
July  1838, 1  was  vehemently  biased  when  I  appeared 
at  the  window  of  the  town-hall,  before  which  it  de- 
filed ;  but  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  several 
legal  questions  depending  between  the  workmen  and 
their  masters  were  brought  by  the  former  before  me 
in  the  small-debt  court,  in  preference  to  any  other 
judicature  in  the  county  or  city.  In  August  a  public 
dinner  was  given  to  me  by  the  incorporation  of  skin- 
ners, the  oldest  in  Glasgow,  on  account  of  my  exer- 
tions in  developing  the  designs  of  the  trades-unions, 
on  which  occasion  I  was  presented  with  the  freedom 
of  their  incorporation — the  first  public  honour  I  had 
ever  received.  In  November  following  I  received  a 
still  more  gratifying  mark  of  confidence  from  the 
cotton-spinner  operatives  themselves.  To  meet  the 
expenses  of  their  strike  and  defend  the  accused  at 
the  trial,  a  debt  of  a  very  large  amount  had  been 
contracted;  and  the  committee  had  issued  circulars, 
ordering  payment  of  2b.  6d.  a-week  from  all  the 
members  of  the  association,  a  contribution  which  it 
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was  intimated  would  continue  for  eighteen  years. 
This  announcement,  as  well  it  might,  diffused  gen- 
eral consternation ;  and  after  several  meetings  to  con- 
sider what  was  to  be  done,  a  deputation  from  their 
body  waited  upon  me,  to  say  that  they  had  no  confi- 
dence in  their  committee,  or  in  any  members  of  their 
association,  but  that  they  had  agreed,  if  I  would  take 
charge  of  the  weekly  payments,  they  would  hand 
them  over  to  me  till  the  whole  debt  was  discharged. 
This  was  an  offer  which  I  could  not  accept ;  but  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  made  by  such  parties  I  have 
always  considered  as  one  of  the  most  flattering  marks 
of  confidence  I  have  ever  received. 

Government,  however,  was  sensible  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  disf- 
orders  which  had  arisen  from  the  altered  position  of 
society ;  but  they  had  not  nerve,  and  perhaps  wanted 
power,  to  do  what  was  requisite.  Following  out  the 
principles  of  self-government,  they  introduced  a  bill 
into  Parliament  empowering  the  Commissioners  of 
Supply  (the  higher  class  of  the  country  gentlemen)  in 
counties  to  assess  the  landed  proprietors  within  their 
bounds  for  certain  sums  for  the  establishment  of  a 
rural  police.  I  was  not  consulted  about  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  Act,  or  I  would  have  pointed  out  a  de- 
fect which,  the  moment  I  read  it,  I  perceived  would 
render  it  inoperative  in  the  county  of  Lanark.  It 
consisted  in  this,  that  it  only  gave  the  Commissioners 
of  Supply  power  to  assess  the  whole  county  equaMy, 
and  did  not  empower,  as  the  corresponding  Act  in 
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Englaud  dues,  the  imposition  of  a  different  rate  on 
different  townahips  or  districts,  according  to  their 
respective  wants  or  necessities.  The  effect  of  this 
was,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Supply  in  Lanarkshire,  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Hamil- 
ton (who  came  to  Lanark  on  June  9,  1840,  to  oppose 
the  measure  in  person),  constantly  refused,  as  will 
appear  in  the  sequel,  under  the  most  pressing  and 
urgent  circumstances,  to  carry  the  Act  into  execu- 
tion ;  and  though  protection  was  more  loudly  called 
for  there  than  in  any  other  county  of  Scotland,  it 
was  left  absolutely  without  any. 

The  ostensible  motive  assigned  for  this — and  it 
was  a  very  plausible  one — was,  that  the  great  mass 
of  crime  in  the  county  arose  in  the  lower  ward, 
where  the  city  of  Glasgow  was  situated,  and  that  it 
was  unreasonable  to  expect  the  agricultural  proprie- 
tors of  the  middle,  or  the  pastoral  landowners  of  the 
upper  ward,  to  assess  themselves  to  correct  an  evil 
which  originated  with  the  growth  of  wealth  aiid 
manufactures  in  a  different  part  of  the  county.  It 
was  in  vain  to  represent  to  them  that  their  incomes 
had  been  doubled  or  trebled,  in  some  cases  augmented 
tenfold,  by  these  very  manufactures ;  and  that,  hav- 
ing gained  many  hundreds  per  cent  by  the  change,  it 
was  unjust  in  them  to  refuse  to  contribute  one  per 
cent  to  guard  against  the  evils  which  it  brought  in 
its  train.  To  all  these  considerations  they  remained 
deaf;  they  were  willing  to  take  the  commodiim 
arising  from  the  change  from  rural  to  manufactur- 
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ing  industry,  but  resolutely  refused  to  bear  any  part 
of  the  onus  with  which  it  was  attended.  I  made 
repeated  motions  on  this  subject  in  the  county  meet- 
ings as  soon  as  the  Act  came  into  operation,  particu- 
larly on  30th  April  1840,  9th  June  1840,  30th 
January  1843,  and  13th  March  1843.  I  supported 
my  propositions,  which  aimed  at  imposing  an  assess- 
ment of  only  a  penny  in  the  pound  on  men  whose  for- 
tunes had  risen  on  an  average  300  per  cent,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  spread  of  the  manufacturing  industry 
which  brought  in  the  disorders.  Statistical  details 
and  parliamentary  returns  proved  that  serious  crime, 
so  far  as  detected,  was  increasing  three  times,  and  so 
far  as  perpetrated,  ten  times  as  fast  as  the  population 
— though  the  population  was  advancing  at  the  rate 
of  34  per  cent  in  ten  years.  It  was  all  in  vain  :  the 
resolute  determination  to  resist  assessment  proved 
fatal  to  every  successive  proposition ;  and  what  put 
the  selfishness  of  their  resistance  in  the  clearest  light 
was  that,  while  they  always  rested  their  opposition 
on  the  unequal  growth  of  crime  in  the  different 
districts  of  the  county,  and  professed  their  willing- 
ness to  consent  to  a  police  if  the  power  of  varied 
assessment  on  different  districts  was  conferred  upon 
them,  they  took  care  to  avoid  any  step  which  might 
put  such  power  of  varied  assessment  in  their  hands. 
A  committee,  of  which  I  was  a  member,  composed  of 
a  majority  and  chairman  opposed  to  assessment,  was 
appointed,  on  13th  March  1843,  to  confer  with  the 
Lord  Advocate   as   to  a  legislative  measure  which 
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might  be  suitable  to  the  eircumatancea  of  the  comity 
of  Lanark  ;  but  it  never  met,' 

Those  details  of  local  anj  provincial  concerns 
would  be  of  little  general  interest,  and  unwtfl-thy  of 
a  place  In  any  biography,  were  it  not  that  they  led 
me  to  conclusions  of  geueral  and  lasting  import- 
ance. In  fact  they  bore  directly  and  immediately, 
and  to  me  at  least  with  overwhelming  force,  on  the 
vexata  qucestio  of  the  day.  I  was  here  brought  into 
contact  with  mankind  in  real  business;  I  came  to 
understand  from  experience  the  difticulties  with 
which  the  Government,  whose  deeds  I  had  to  re- 
cord, had  been  compelled  to  struggle.  I  was  able  to 
judge  from  my  own  observation  how  far  men  were 
qualified  for  the  duties  of  self-government ;  1  could 
estimate  by  a  just  measure  the  amount  of  happiness 
which  a  nation  had  to  expect  that  intrusted  its  desti- 
jiies  to  the  supposed  disinterested  and  patriotic  spirit 
of  its  inhabitants.  I  saw  how  it  had  happened  that 
the  ascendancy  of  democracy  had  uniformly  termin- 
ated in  public  misery,  and  how  the  long-established 
selfishness  of  aristocracy  had  frequently  in  past  times 
driven  the  people  to  resistance  and  induced  public 
convulsions.  Mankind  are  governed  at  bottom  in 
all  ranks  and  conditions  by  the  same  principles  :  he 
who  closely  watches  the  parties  and  divisions  of  a 
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Lnnorkshire  nre  In  be  round  in  the  artJcleB  on  "  ImpriBonment  nnd 
Tranupprtntion,"  'Blnckwood'a  Magazine,'  May  and  July  1844,  re- 
printed in  thu  itssay  on  Crime  in  my  MlHcellaneoiia  KHsaya. 
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city  will  have  no  diflSculty  in  understanding  them 
in  an  empire.  When  I  reflected  on  the  general  self- 
ishness, timidity,  and  want  of  public  spirit  which  I 
saw  in  all  classes  around  me,  I  was  no  longer  sur- 
prised at  the  frequent  failure  of  Liberal  institu- 
tions. Were  a  project  of  local  interest  calculated 
to  benefit  private  stockholders  set  on  foot,  it  was 
sure  to  meet  with  vigorous  and  impassioned  sup- 
port  from  those  hoping  to  profit  by  it,  and  not 
unfrequently  from  their  efibrts  it  in  the  end  suc- 
ceeded, despite  often  general  disadvantage  to  be 
expected  from  its  effects.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  measure  calculated  to  produce  general  good, 
but  without  the  quality  of  making  individual  for- 
tunes, met  with  the  most  lukewarm  and  languid 
support  from  the  public  generally,  and  was  sure  to 
be  encountered  by  determined  hostility  from  those 
whose  interests  it  seemed  likely,  however  remotely, 
to  affect.  If  it  had  the  misfortune  to  be  based  on  a 
public  assessment,  or  in  any  way,  how  trifling  soever, 
to  trench  on  private  fortunes,  even  for  an  evident  and 
necessary  public  purpose,  this  general  hostility  was 
roused  into  a  fury  which  rendered,  in  almost  every 
instance,  success  hopeless.  No  amount  of  social 
suffering,  no  crying  necessities  of  the  poor,  no  de- 
monstration of  general  advantage,  no  danger  even  to 
themselves  if  remote,  could  gain  support  or  disarm 
hostility,  if  unaided  by  the  one  needful  quality  of 
promoting  private  interest,  or  tainted  by  the  pros- 
pect of  the  most  trifling  private  burden.     I  now 
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ceased  to  wonder  at  the  insurmountable  difficulty, 
one  great  cause  of  the  Revolution,  which  Louis 
XVI.  experienced  in  all  his  efforts  to  get  the  priv- 
ileged classes  to  submit  to  direct  taxation,  so  as  to 
bear  their  just  proportions  of  the  public  burdens.  I 
now  learned  to  estimate  the  vast  importance  of  the 
aid  derived  by  the  Reformation  from  the  prospect  of 
spoliating  the  estates  of  the  Church,  and  to  the 
French  Revolutionists  by  that  of  paying  the  debts 
of  the  State  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  properties,  and 
enriching  the  peasants  by  the  confiscation  of  the 
estates  of  the  SmigrSs.  So  universal  seemed  this 
propensity,  and  so  vehement  the  resistance  to  every 
change  not  recommended  by  private  gain  to  some, 
that  I  fixed  it  in  my  mind  as  a  kind  of  maxim, 
which  most  people  acquainted  with  the  direction  of 
men  would  admit  to  be  just,  that  you  might  esti- 
mate the  utility,  justice,  and  importance  of  a  meas- 
ure by  the  languor  of  the  support  which  it  received, 
and  the  vehemence  of  the  resistance  by  which  it 
was  met.^ 

*  Obgerve  "  by  the  vehemence  of  the  resistance,"  and  "  the  languor 
of  the  support"  Many  of  the  most  destructive  measures  ever  adopted 
by  the  country,  such  as  the  Reform  Bill  and  Free  Trade,  were  strenu- 
ously resisted,  but  then  they  were  still  more  strenuously  supported, 
and  it  was  the  superior  weight  of  the  latter  which  rendered  them 
triumphant  They  were  the  efforts  of  one  class  to  spoliate  or  cast 
down  another,  and  consequently  roused  private  ambition  and  cupidity 
to  the  highest  degree.  It  is  the  combination  of  lukewarm  support 
with  impassioned  resistance,  which  is  the  general  mark  of  a  just  and 
wise  measure  ;  for  the  first  indicates  that  it  is  calculated  to  make  no 
private  fortune — the  second,  that  it  trenches  on  some  selfish  interest 
for  the  general  good. 
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In  a  despotic  Government  the  actual  collision  of 
the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed  is  the  only  check 
on  misgovernment,  but  in  popular  or  constitutional 
monarchies  the  process  for  the  correction  of  evil  is  in 
general  pacific,  but  not  less  efficacious.  The  selfish 
desires  of  man  are  the  moving  power  for  the  attain- 
ment of  general  good,  but  those  chiefly  called  into 
activity  are  the  hope  of  gain  rather  than  the  dread 
of  evil.  At  first  the  representatives  of  proprietors 
or  classes  of  men  are  deaf  to  all  arguments  in  favour 
of  an  assessment ;  no  considerations  of  public  neces- 
sity, utility,  or  expedience  can  induce  them  to  put 
their  hands  into  their  own  pockets.  Hence  the  uni- 
versal penury  and  weakness  of  Government  in  the 
monarchies  of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  In 
the  end  representative  Governments  often  come  to 
vote  more  liberal  supplies  than  despotism  can  ever 
extract  from  its  subjects  by  the  force  of  power.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  secret  is  discovered  of  enlisting 
the  selfish  propensities  of  men  on  the  side  of  author- 
ity ;  patronage,  offices,  sometimes  bribes,  are  liber- 
ally bestowed  on  the  supporters  of  public  assessments 
in  the  Legislature.  130,000  offices  are  now  at  the 
disposal  of  the  American  executive,  the  holders  of 
which  are  changed  with  every  change  of  Government. 
Individual  selfishness,  the  great  bane  of  public  insti- 
tutions, often  comes  in  this  way  to  be  a  powerful 
agent  in  achieving  great  and  important  public  ends, 
because  it  enlists  private  cupidity  on  the  side  of 
general  contributions.     Corruption,  or  the  more  dis- 
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guised  influence  of  patronage,  is  an  unavoidable 
element  in  every  State  where  the  people  are  really 
intrusted  with  a  control  over  public  administrations. 
It  is  the  only  means  which  can  be  permanently  re- 
lied on  for  overcoming  the  stubborn  resistance  to 
assessment  which  is  the  first  instinct  of  emancipated 
man ;  and  enables  Government  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion those  measures,  or  maintain  those  establishments, 
which  are  essential  for  the  safety  or  even  existence 
of  society  in  its  later  stages. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  I  generalised  sufficiently 
from  my  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  carrying 
through  measures  of  public  utility  in  Lanarkshire. 
It  will  appear,  however,  in  the  sequel  that  the  result 
proved,  even  on  that  minute  theatre,  that  the  cor- 
rectives to  the  inherent  principles  of  evU  in  human 
nature  may  be  relied  on,  not  in  vain,  to  aid  the 
efforts  of  the  few  who  have  measures  of  general 
utility  at  heart.  All  the  projects  for  the  public 
good  which  I  was  instrumental  in  setting  on  foot, 
and  which  were  so  strenuously  resisted  in  the  out- 
set, were  carried  into  execution  in  the  end. 

Lord  and  Lady  Ashley  ^  and  Lord  Burghersh  ^ 
paid  us  visits,  of  several  days'  duration  each,  at  Possil, 
during  the  autumn  of  1838.  They  both  proved  very 
agreeable.  In  the  former  nobleman  I  admired  a  rare 
combination  of  elevated  feelings  and ,  the  polished 
manners  of  the  best  class  of  English  aristocracy,  ivith 

^  Afterwards  Earl  and  Countess  of  Shaftesbury. 
'  Afterwards  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 
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the  unwearied  philanthropy  and  deep  religious  prin- 
ciples which  usually  are  the  growth  of  experienced 
difficulty  in  life  and  acquaintance  with  suffering  in 
the  middle  classes  of  society.  His  conversation  was 
animated,  varied,  and  frequently  instructive  in  the 
highest  degree.  Lady  Ashley,  who  to  much  per- 
sonal beauty  united  most  attractive  manners,  added 
much  to  our  enjoyment  and  conversations,  which 
were  generally  prolonged  till  long  after  midnight. 
I  observed  at  the  time,  however,  what  subsequent 
events  have  confirmed,  that  Lord  Ashley's  mind 
was  pure  rather  than  powerful — his  ideas  clear  more 
than  profound.  He  wanted  what  I  have  always 
found  to  be  by  far  the  greatest  deficiency  in  men  of 
his  rank  —  a  practical  acquaintance  with  mankind 
in  all  grades  in  real  life.  He  was  disposed,  like  all 
persons  strongly  impressed  with  one  set  of  opinions, 
to  attach  unbounded  hopes  of  social  ameliorations 
to  the  spread  of  moral  and  religious  instruction 
among  the  poor,  and  hoped  to  effect  this  by  earnest 
appeals  to  the  generous  and  philanthropic  feelings 
of  our  nature :  forgetting  that,  though  such  disin- 
terested impulses  are  sometimes  all-powerful  for  a 
season,  they  cannot  permanently  be  relied  on ;  that 
benevolent  projects  founded  on  them  alone  seldom 
prove  successful ;  and  that  the  object  of  wise  legis- 
lation is,  if  possible,  to  enlist  the  selfish  feelings  on 
the  side  of  beneficence.  There  are  few  periods,  how- 
ever, of  intellectual  companionship  to  which  I  look 
back  with  more  pleasure  than  to  the  four  days  he 


spent  at  Possil.  He  told  me  a  remarkable  anecdote  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  he  had  from  the  lips  of 
hia  Grace  himeelf,  During  the  voyage  out  to  India 
in  1797,  he  studied  incessantly  the  recent  History 
of  British  India,  to  qualify  himself  for  taking  a  part 
in  its  wars  ;  but  when  he  took  the  field  he  had  only 
two  books  with  him — the  Bible  and  Cseaar'a  Com- 
mentaries. 

Lord  Burghersh  was  a  man  of  an  entirely  different 
character.  A  soldier — joyous,  open-hearted,  and 
animated — he  was  an  agreeable  companion  rather 
than  an  interesting  friend.  His  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, however,  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
political  and  military  men  in  Europe,  and  the  con- 
fidential situation  he  had  held  at  the  allied  head- 
quarters in  the  campaign  of  1S13  in  Germany,  and 
1814  in  France,  rendered  his  conversation  peculi- 
arly valuable  to  me.  I  obtained  from  him  a  great 
many  new  anecdotes,  and  a  confirmation  of  others 
previously  known,  of  which  1  made  use  in  my 
History.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with  the 
account  of  the  first  introduction  of  Prince  Leopold 
of  Saxe-Coburg  to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  through 
Lady  Burghersh,  and  in  consequence  of  an  attach- 
ment he  had  formed  to  a  young  lady  of  rank  then 
residing  with  her.'  This  anecdote  has  always  struck 
me  as  most  curious  and  extraordinary,  considering 
the  subsequent  rise  of  the  Saxe-Coburg  family  by 
marriage.     It  was  much  doubted  at  the  time,  c 

•  See  '  History  of  Europe,'  cliap.  Ixxxu.,  gections  56,  57. 
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from  its  marvellous  character,  but  has  never  been 
denied;  and  I  have  since  heard  it  confirmed  from 
other  quarters  on  which  I  could  rely,  especially  by 
Mademoiselle  d'Estd,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Sus- 
sex, who  afterwards  became  Lady  Wilde. 

One  remarkable  circumstance  was  related  to  me 
at  this  time  by  Lord  Burghersh.  He  came  to  us 
from  Buchanan  House,  the  beautiful  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Montrose  near  Loch  Lomond,  where  he 
had  met,  and  been  several  days  in  the  house  with. 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon.  I  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  him.  "  Only  think,"  he  replied,  "  what 
a  fool  he  is  I  There  is  no  persuading  him  he  is  not 
to  be  Emperor  of  the  French.  He  believes  it  just  as 
firmly  as  if  he  was  already  on  the  throne ;  his  whole 
conversation  with  me,  when  we  were  alone,  was  as 
to  what  he  would  do  when  he  obtained  the  crown." 
This  was  in  September  1838,  between  the  Strasburg 
failure  and  the  Boulogne  abortion.  One  of  the  most 
curious  things  in  the  retrospect  of  life  is  to  reflect 
how  widely  diff'erent  many  things  turn  out  from 
what  had  previously  been  anticipated  ;  and  yet, 
when  the  unexpected  events  do  occur,  how  naturally 
they  seem  to  have  come  about. 

In  November  1838,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  two  years' 
tenure  of  the  Lord  Rectorship  at  Glasgow  University 
expired,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  James  Graham, 
who,  after  a  keen  contest,  obtained  the  majority  over 
Lord  John  Russell,  to  whom  he  was  opposed.  He 
came  down  with  Lady  Graham,  his  beautiful  and 
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charming  partner,  to  make  his  inaugural  speech  in 
the  end  of  December  1838,  and  spent  four  days 
with  us  at  Possil.  .  We  were  fortunate  enough  to 
get  a  very  agreeable  party  to  meet  them  there,  con- 
sisting of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  the  Marquis  of 
Douglas,  Sir  William  Rae,  Dr  Chalmers,  Mr  Kirk- 
man  Finlay,  the  Ladies  Cathcart,  besides  the  prin- 
cipal Professors  in  the  College  and  merchants  in 
the  city,  who  dined  with  us  without  staying  in  the 
house.  Sir  James  came  again  to  us  in  the  autumn 
of  1839,  and  remained  some  days  at  Possil;  so  that 
on  the  two  occasions  I  was  able  to  form  a  clear 
conception  of  his  character.  He  was  a  remark- 
able man,  and  I  already  anticipated  for  him  the 
important  stations  which  he  occupied  during  the 
subsequent  administration  of  Sir  R.  Peel.  But  he 
was  gifted  with  neither  genius  nor  original  thought. 
He  was  a  man  of  talent.  He  worked  out  with  ad- 
mirable power  the  ideas  of  others,  but  he  created 
none  of  his  own.  More  even  than  Sir  R.  Peel's,  his 
mind,  as  has  been  well  said,  was  a  "  vast  appropria- 
tion clause."^  Hence  the  inconsistencies  so  often 
and  justly  made  a  subject  of  reproach  against  him. 
Hence  it  was  that  he  first  declaimed  against  the 
contraction  of  the  currency,  and  wrote  an  admirable 
pamphlet  explaining  its  pernicious  effects,  and  after- 
wards formed  part  of  the  Government  which,  in  1844, 
drew  still  closer  that  very  contraction ;  that  he  was 
first  a  Whig  and  afterwards  a  Tory  Cabinet  Minister ; 

^  DifliaelL 
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that  he  was  first  a  strenuous,  and,  I  believe,  sincere 
Churchman,  and  afterwards  went  along  with  the  lati- 
tudinarian  measure  of  Sir  R.  Peel ;  that  he  came  into 
power  in  1841  on  the  principle  of  protection,  and  was 
the  great  support  of  the  free- trade  measure  of  1846. 
On  all  these  occasions  he  argued  equally  well  on 
opposite  sides,  like  a  skilful  advocate  who  takes  his 
line  of  pleading  with  the  same  facility  from  his  brief, 
on  whichever  side  he  is  retained.  He  was  fluent, 
cogent,  and  often  forcible  in  his  reasoning.  His 
inaugural  speech  at  the  University  was  good,  but 
not  remarkable;  not  nearly  so  striking  or  learned 
as  that  of  Sir  R.  Peel.  He  was  not  a  scholar,  and 
had  been  too  much  in  ofBce  to  acquire  extensive 
erudition,  though  he  made  the  best  use,  both  in 
public  and  conversation,  of  the  information  which 
he  possessed.  But  he  was  energetic,  laborious,  and 
persevering;  had  an  admirable  memory,  readily 
made  himself  master  of  details,  and  was  scrupu- 
lously accurate  in  the  use  which  he  subsequently 
made  of  them.  No  man  was  ever  better  qualified 
by  nature  to  make  an  efficient  and  valuable  Home 
Secretary.  His  unwearied  industry  and  habit  of 
strenuous  effort  as  much  qualified  him  to  grapple 
with  the  enormous  mass  of  details  which  that  office 
requires,  as  his  tenacious  memory  and  readiness  in 
debate  fitted  him  to  defend  his  measures  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  He  was  at  once  ambitious  and  per- 
severing, and  would  have  made  a  perfect  Home 
Secretary,  had  it  not  been  for  a  secret  vein  of  pride. 
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autl  frequent  hauteur  of  demeanour,  which,  notwitb- 
standing  bis  well-bred  juaiiners,  appeared  occasionally 
in  his  intercourse  with  others,  and  were  so  much  ex- 
perienced at  the  Home  Office  as  to  have  rendered 
the  world  in  a  great  degree  insensible  to  the  real 
merits  of  hia  administration.  To  Mrs  Alison  and 
myself  he  was  uniformly  kiud  and  afl'able  in  the 
highest  degree. 

No  contrast  between  eDiinent  men  could  be  more 
striking  than  that  presented  between  Sir  James 
Graham  and  Dr  Chalmers.  The  vigour  of  expres- 
sion, and  almost  iufautUo  simplicity  of  manner,  of 
this  eminent  divine,  bespoke  the  conscious  ascend- 
ancy of  real  genius.  More  completely  than  any 
other  man  I  ever  met  with,  he  realised  the  idea 
of  the  prophets  who  in  former  times  roused  whole 
nations  from  their  lethargy,  and,  for  good  or  fur 
evil,  forcibly  turned  aside  the  current  of  human 
thought.  When  you  heard  him  preach,  you  could 
suppose  you  were  listening  to  Peter  the  Hermit  rais- 
ing the  nations  of  Europe  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  His  speech  in  favour  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  at  Edin- 
burgh in  March  1839,  was  of  this  description:  its 
finest  passages  at  once  electrified  the  audience,  and 
made  them  all  at  once  start  on  their  feet  with  the 
enthusiasm  which  had  of  old  prompted  the  cry, 
"  Dieu  le  veut  1  Dieu  le  veut ! "  He  preached  a  ser- 
mon in  hia  old  church  in  Glasgow,  in  presence  of  Sir 
James  Graham  and  the  party  from  Fossil,  while 
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with  US,  which,  though  less  vehemently  exciting  at 
the  moment,  was  perhaps  still  more  impressive  and 
delightful  in  the  retrospect  It  contained,  as  I  was 
afterwards  informed  by  some  of  his  friends,  a  collec- 
tion of  the  most  brilliant  passages  from  a  great  many 
different  discourses ;  but  it  was  well  put  together,  and 
delivered  with  so  much  energy  that,  though  entirely 
committed  to  memory,  it  had  the  appearance  of  being 
extempore.  Certainly  nothing  could  be  more  strik- 
ing. The  extempore  prayer  which  he  delivered  on 
Sunday  night  at  Possil  for  all  the  family,  and  especi- 
ally that  its  children  might  prove  a  blessing  to  their 
parents,  will  never,  I  am  sure,  be  forgotten  by  any 
who  heard  it.  That  beautiful  effusion,  evidently  un- 
premeditated, proved  that  he  did  possess  the  power 
of  extempore  elocution  ;  but  in  general  his  speeches 
and  sermons  were  carefully  prepared  and  committed 

ij  to  memory.  This,  however,  by  no  means  weakens 
his  claim  to  great  oratorical  distinction.  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes  did  the  same,  as  we  see  from  their  per- 
feet  orations  which  have  come  down  to  our  times. 
In  truth,  the  highest  flights  of  eloquence — those  in 
which  it  rivals  the  condensation  and  pathos  of  poetry 

I  — never  can  be  reached  in  any  other  way. 

Dr  Chalmers  had  no  great  variety  in  his  ideas. 
Though  his  mind  was  in  the  highest  degree  fervent, 
yet  it  was  slow.  His  speeches  and  sermons  were 
invariably  the  amplification  of  one  idea.  It  was  in 
the  different  lights  in  which  that  idea  was  placed, 
and  the  brilliant  colours  which  it  was  made  to  re- 
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fleet,  that  the  charm  of  his  eloquence  consisted.  If 
to  this  fervent  mind  and  power  of  felicitous  illustra- 
tion he  had  united  a  varied  imagination  and  power 
of  correct  judgment,  he  would  Lave  been  one  of  the 
greatest  men  that  Scotland  ever  produced.  But  the 
predominance  of  one  idea  at  one  time,  not  only  in 
his  composition  but  in  his  thoughts,  essentially  im- 
paired his  usefulness,  and  in  the  end  proved  hurtful 
to  his  reputation.  Deeply  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  popular  eloquence  to  rouse  the  great  body  of 
mankind — aware,  from  his  own  experience,  of  the 
prodigious  influence  of  oratory  in  stimulating  their 
feelings — he  forgot  the  average  character  which  must 
ever  belong  to  the  ministers  of  religion  as  to  any 
other  numerous  body  of  men  ;  and  expected,  by  popu- 
larising the  Church,  to  bring  it  under  the  guidance 
of  genius,  when  in  truth  he  was  only  placing  it 
under  the  direction  of  popular  ambition.  In  his  old 
age  he  forgot  the  admirable  arguments  in  favour  of 
eeclesiaatical  eatabliahments  wliich  he  had  brought 
forward  in  his  prime  ;  lent  himself  to  a  faction  which 
rent  in  twain  the  Church,  of  which  he  had  long  been 
an  ornament ;  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  secure 
the  ascendancy  of  those  republican  principles  which 
he  had  formerly  demonstrated  would  terminate  in 
the  ruin  of  the  classes  for  whose  benefit  they  were 
intended.  His  ideas  about  the  management  of  the 
poor  were  those  of  a  benevolent  and  visionary  rather 
than  of  a  practical  and  sagacious  man  :  they  presup- 
posed a  Krcater  amount  of  talent  in  the  minister. 
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and  zeal  in  his  associates,  than  is  to  be  expected 
from  the  average  of  men  ;  and  accordingly,  while  his 
system  in  St  John's  parish,  Glasgow,  succeeded  during 
his  incumbency,  by  the  aid  of  the  fervent  eloquence 
and  inspiring  energy  which  distinguished  his  char- 
acter, it  totally  failed,  and  was  immediately  aban- 
doned, in  that  of  his  more  prosaic  and  ordinary 
successor. 

The  autumn  of  this  year  (1839)  was  rendered 
memorable  in  the  west  of  Scotland  by  an  event  which 
had  not  been  witnessed  for  centuries,  and  probably 
never  will  be  witnessed  again.  The  Earl  of  Eglinton, 
young,  high-spirited,  and  romantic,  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  getting  up  a  tournament,  to  be  held  in  a 
favourable  spot  in  the  Park  of  Eglinton,  consisting  of 
a  small  oval-shaped  plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
gentle  slopes,  which  formed  a  natural  amphitheatre, 
from  the  sides  of  which  almost  any  number  of  specta- 
tors could  see  the  jousting.  The  novelty  of  the  spec- 
tacle, the  popularity  of  the  noble  host,  and  the  many 
eminent  persons  who  were  to  take  a  part  in  it,  at- 
tracted an  immense  crowd  of  spectators.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry  was  Lord  High  Marshal,  and  his 
lady  ornamented  the  ladies'  gallery  by  her  presence ; 
but  the  distinguished  position  of  "  Queen  of  Beauty  " 
was  bestowed  by  Lord  Eglinton  on  Lady  Seymour, 
granddaughter  of  Brinsley  Sheridan,  and  one  of  the 
most  lovely  women  of  her  time.  Unfortunately,  dur- 
ing the  first  two  days,  the  27th  and  28th  August,  the 
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rain  descended  in  torrents ;  and  the  Queen  of  Beauty, 
splendidly  dressed  and  mounted,  was  obliged  to  ride, 
attended  by' her  knights,  from  the  castle  to  the  field 
of  the  tournament,  with  an  umbrella  held  over  her 
head,  which  was  certainly  a  novelty  in  the  incidents 
of  chivalry.  The  knights  who  took  a  part  in  the 
tournament  were  splendidly  mounted,  and  their 
armour,  for  the  moat  part,  of  the  most  costly  de- 
scription— that  of  Lord  Eglinton  and  the  Marquis 
of  Waterford,  got  express  from  Milan  for  the  occa- 
sion, cost  each  a  thousand  pounds.  Tlie  appearance 
of  the  jousting,  however,  was  in  general  disappoint- 
ing,— whether  from  the  want  of  a  sense  of  reality 
and  earnestness  in  the  combatants,  or  from  their 
riding  at  each  other  on  opposite  sides  of  a  wooden 
barrier,  and  the  lances  shivering  at  the  first  shock, — 
and  was  far  from  realising  the  idea  formed  from 
the  poetry  of  Ariosto  or  Spenser.  The  weather 
cleared  up  on  the  third  day;  and  the  general  in- 
terest was  strongly  excited  by  the  appearance  of  a 
knight  in  black  armour,  mounted  on  a  black  charger, 
who  challenged  the  whole  knights  in  succession  to 
single  combat.  The  challenge  was  accepted  by  one 
of  the  strongest  of  them  (the  Marquis  of  Waterford). 
After  their  lances  were  broken  they  drew  their 
swords,  and  began  fighting  in  good  earnest.  Blood 
soon  flowed  on  both  sides,  and  appearances  were  so 
threatening  that  the  grand  marshal  was  obliged 
to  interpose  and  separate  the  combatants.  Lord 
VOL.   T.  2  K 
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Eglinton  won  all  hearts,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  subsequent  unbounded  popularity,  by  the 
unvarying  courtesy  and  kindness  with  which  he 
dispensed  his  splendid  hospitality.  It  cost  him 
about  £10,000 — an  expense  so  considerable  as  to 
have  prevented  anything  of  the  kind  being  since 
attempted. 

Shortly  after  the  tournament  we  met  the  principal 
performers  in  it  at  a  party  at  Wishaw.  It  consisted 
of  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Londonderry, 
Lord  and  Lady  Seymour,  Lord  Burghersh,  Lord  Eglin- 
ton.  Lord  Glasgow,  and  a  few  others.  I  then  for  the 
first  time  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  two  first ; 
and  the  numerous  military  anecdotes  which  he  and 
Lord  Burghersh  recounted  relative  to  the  late  war, 
with  the  interesting  descriptions  by  the  Marchioness 
of  the  eminent  people  and  striking  scenes  she  had 
been  brought  in  contact  with  in  the  course  of  her  ex- 
tensive travels,  rendered  the  visit  extremely  agreeable. 
At  this  time  she  was  in  the  prime  of  her  beauty;  and 
a  certain  amount  of  consequent  affectation  might  be 
forgiven  in  one  who  had  been  so  much  admired,  and 
had  loDg  held  a  leading  place  in  the  world  of  fashion. 
Lady  Se3anour,  of  younger  years,  and  with  more 
regular  features,  was  felt  to  deserve  her  position  as 
the  Queen  of  Beauty.  She  was  very  lively  in  her 
manners,  and  full  of  badinage  and  repartee,  but 
without  the  genius  or  brilliant  talents  which  have 
rendered  her  sister,  Mrs  Norton,  so  remarkable.    We 
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were  not  a  little  amused  by  observing  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  rival  Queens  of  Beauty  in  the  library  of 
Wishaw.  They  advanced  quickly  and  kissed  each 
other,  with  every  demonstration  uf  affection  ;  but 
Bome  one  observed  at  the  time,  "  1  wonder  they  did 
not  bite  each  other's  checks." 

During  the  whole  of  1838  and  the  first  half  of 
18.39,  I  continued  regularly  when  not  from  home, 
which  very  seldom  occurred,  to  work  at  my  History, 
and  in  consequence  the  eighth  volume — which  brought 
it  down  to  the  close  of  the  Moscow  retreat — printed 
in  the  spring  of  1839,  was  published  in  the  beginning 
of  summer  of  that  year.  A  severe  frost  which 
occurred  in  the  preceding  spring,  and  lasted  from 
the  beginning  of  January  till  the  6th  of  March, 
came  very  opportunely  to  enable  me,  from  actual  ob- 
servations, to  paint  the  severities  and  beauties  of  an 
arctic  winter.  The  thermometer,  which  long  ranged 
from  2°  to  10°  of  Fahr.,  fell  on  two  nights  to  4° 
and  6°  below  zero.  I  walked  out  in  the  park  at  Fos- 
sil, and  sat  under  the  trees  while  it  was  at  that  low 
temperature,  enjoying  the  serenity  of  nature  and 
brilliancy  of  light  with  which  it  was  accompanied.^ 

'  The  description  of  the  wood-scene,  which  there  presented  itself 
during  the  atillnesB  of  moonlight,  will  be  found  in  the  note,  chapter 
ls3dii.  §  46.  "The  night  wu  bright  and  cleoi' :  not  a  epeck  or  Glm 
obscured  the  rirnioncnt,  where  the  moon  ehone  forth  in  Burpaesing 
Bplendour ;  the  trcee,  loaded  with  glowing  crysiatfl,  glittered  on  all 
iides  as  in  B  palace  of  diamonds  ;  the  enow,  dry  and  powdery,  fell 
from  the  feet  like  the  und  of  the  desert ;  not  a  breath  waved  even  the 
feathery  covering  of   the    bninehes ;   and    the  mind,  overpowered 
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The  description  of  the  cold,  and  appearance  of  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  objects  during  its  continuance, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  my  account  of  the  Moscow 
retreat,  were  in  some  degree  taken  from  what  then 
fell  under  my  observation.  I  was  too  well  aware 
of  the  value  of  sketches  from  nature  to  lose  such 
an  opportunity  of  mingling  its  faithful  touches  with 
the  description  taken  at  second-hand  from  the  ac- 
counts of  others.  The  volume  was  very  favourably 
received  by  the  public,  and  reviewed  in  a  more  flat- 
tering manner  by  the  newspapers  and  journals  than 
any  of  its  predecessors  had  been,  though  complaints, 
as  well  they  might,  were  frequently  made  of  the 
apparently  interminable  length  of  the  work.  I  re- 
ceived many  gratifying  letters  from  individuals  on 
the  subject,  one  of  which  from  the  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry,  in  allusion  to  my  notice  of  her  de- 
scription of  Moscow  in  a  note  to  the  volume,  I  can- 
not resist  quoting,  from  the  singular  felicity  of  the 
too  flattering  expressions  which  it  contained.^ 

My  father's  life,  which  for  years  had  been  in  a 
very  precarious  state,  was  brought  to  a  close  in  the 

with  the  unwonted  splendour  of  the  scene,  fell  into  a  state  of  serene 
enjoyment  The  sensation  of  the  frost,  even  when  sitting  still,  was 
hardly  that  of  'pain.  The  moment  the  hody  entered  the  external  air, 
it  felt  as  if  plunged  into  a  cold  bath,  against  which  it  was  at  once 
evident  that  even  the  warmest  clothing  afforded  little  protection  ;  and, 
after  resting  a  short  time,  a  drowsy  feeling,  the  harbinger  of  death, 
began  to  steal  over  the  senses." 

^  "  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  which  I  feel  to  thank  you  for  having 
given  me  immortality  by  mentioning  my  name  in  your  work." 
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early  part  of  the  next  summer.  He  had  retired 
from  his  clerical  duties,  ever  since  a  dreadful  at- 
tack of  inSammatioa  in  the  lungs  which  brought 
him  to  the  verge  of  the  grave,  in  November  1830. 
That  attack  destroyed  above  half  of  the  single 
lung  remaining  after  a  prolonged  illness,  in  1805 
and  180G.  The  remaining  nine  years  of  his  life, 
spent  in  retirement,  had  been  singularly  felicit- 
ous. Although  deprived  of  the  consort  who  had 
so  long  contributed  to  his  happiness,  he  found  a 
compensation  in  the  unwearied  assiduity  and  more 
than  filial  tenderness  of  his  youngest  daughter ; 
who,  withdrawing  herself  altogether  from  the  world 
she  was  so  well  qualified  to  adorn,  devoted  herself 
exclusively  to  the  care  of  the  aged  parent,  who  had 
now  come  to  lean  on  her  for  his  chief  eujoyment 
and  almost  entire  support  in  life.  During  the  winter 
he  remained  strictly  confined  to  his  house  in  Edin- 
burgh, living  with  books,  and  thoughts,  and  long- 
lost  images,  and  deriving  ceaseless  enjoymeut  from 
the  kindness  of  his  daughter  and  granddaughter, 
Miss  Gerard,  who  alternately  read  to  him  more  than 
half  the  day.  But  no  sooner  did  spring  return,  and 
the  trees  regain  their  summer  garb,  than  he  repaired 
to  Woodville,  where  the  whole  time  from  May  to 
November  was  invariably  spent. 

There,  amidst  flowers  and  trees,  and  all  the 
beauties  of  nature  in  one  of  its  loveliest  scenes — sur- 
rounded by  his  children  and  grandchildren,  respected 
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by  all  who  approached,  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him,  with  every  wish  anticipated  by  the  tender  care 
of  his  daughter  and  granddaughter — he  spent  the 
last^  and,  as  he  often  said,  the  happiest  year  of  his 
life.  The  expression  of  Cicero  in  "De  Senectute/' 
as  to  the  superior  felicity  of  old  age  to  rightly 
balanced  minds  over  every  other  period  of  life,  was 
often  repeated  by  him.  He  said  that  that  stage  of 
existence  was  evidently  the  approach  to  heaven ;  for 
the  voice  of  passion  was  silent,  and  that  of  love  only 
was  heard.  His  vision  was  much  impaired,  indeed 
the  sight  of  one  eye  was  nearly  lost,  from  the  effects 
of  the  dangerous  but  seductive  habit  of  reading  in 
bed,  in  which  he  had  so  long  indulged ;  and  his 
strength  so  reduced  that  latterly  he  never  walked 
far  from  the  house.  But  the  activity  and  energy  of 
his  mind  remained  to  the  last  unimpaired.  His  en- 
joyment of  nature  and  books,  with  which  nearly  his 
whole  time  was  spent,  appeared  to  increase  rather 
than  diminish  as  he  approached  the  term  of  his 
earthly  existence ;  and  on  the  few  occasions  on 
which  I  was  able  to  visit  him  in  his  charming 
retreat  during  the  year  which  followed  my  ap- 
pointment in  Lanarkshire,  I  found  his  intellectual 
powers  in  as  great  activity,  his  genius  as  bright, 
his  love  of  humanity  as  warm,  as  in  his  best 
days. 

But  these  happy  days,  like  all  earthly  things,  had 
their    limit.      During   the   winter  of  1838-39  his 
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strength  rapidly  declined,  aud  early  in  May  of  the 
latter  year  I  received  the  long-dreaded  announcement 
from  my  brother  that  our  preacnce  at  the  deathbed 
of  a  beloved  parent  should  no  longer  be  delayed. 
Mra  Alison  aud  I  set  out  directly,  and  I  know  not 
an  event  in  my  life  which  has  left  a  deeper  impres- 
sion on  my  recollection.  We  found  him  in  bed, 
nearly  blind,  and  very  weak;  hut  with  his  imagina- 
tion as  ardent,  his  feelings  as  warm  as  they  had  been 
in  the  brightest  period  of  his  life.  Though  jierfectly 
aware  of  hia  approaching  end,  and  in  fact  expecting 
it  hourly,  he  was  in  the  most  cheerful  spirits,  re- 
peatedly asked  if  there  was  anything  he  should  sign, 
and  desiring  me  to  prepare  it  if  there  was,  and  ex- 
pressing his  satisfaction  that  all  his  family  who  re- 
mained in  this  world  were  assembled  with  him.  But 
the  dead  were  not  forgotten ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
seemed  to  dwell  more  with  them  than  with  the  liv- 
ing. Repeatedly  he  spoke  to  them,  as  if  they  were  in 
the  room,  addressing  our  mother  and  deceased  sisters 
by  name,  saying  that  he  heard  them  speaking  to  him, 
and  knew  what  they  said,  and  that  they  were  mak- 
ing ready  for  his  arrival.  He  often  said  that  many 
things  which  had  formerly  appeared  a  mystery  were 
now  entirely  cleared  up  to  him,  and  that  if  he  had 
life  to  make  it  known,  he  could  explain  much  of  the 
ways  of  God  to  man. 

Great  part  of  his  time  was  spent  in  extempore 
ejaculation    and    prayer ;    at  other  moments  he  re- 
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peated  long  passages  of  poetry  in  youth  familiar  to 
memory,  particularly  Gray's  "  Bard  "  and  "  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard,"  and  Pope's  "Universal  Prayer." 
Not  a  line  was  forgotten,  not  a  word  misplaced  in 
these  quotations ;  his  memory  was  entire,  his  fervour 
unabated ;  it  seemed  as  if  death  respected  the  sanc- 
tuary of  so  much  genius.  Having  partaken  with  us 
all  of  the  sacrament,  which  he  had  still  strength  left 
to  consecrate,  he  gradually  sank  ;  prolonged  slumbers 
indicated  the  approach  of  death,  and  he  quietly 
breathed  his  last  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  17th  May  1839,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of 
his  age.  His  countenance  shortly  after,  as  is  often 
the  case,  relaxed  from  all  the  effects  of  prolonged 
illness, — even  the  wrinkles  of  age  in  part  had 
vanished, — the  habitual  expression  of  the  character 
reappeared ;  and  when  I  last  saw  the  body  on  the 
day  before  his  interment,  the  marble -cold  brow 
which  I  kissed  was  as  smooth,  the  smile  on  the 
lips  as  benignant^  as  in  the  most  placid  and  hap- 
piest period  of  his  life.  He  was  laid — amidst  a 
vast  concourse  of  his  congregation,  many  of  whom 
were  in  tears — in  the  grave  beside  my  mother  in 
St  John's  Churchyard,  Edinburgh  :  the  pious  care 
of  my  sister  decked  both  graves  with  flowers,  which 
were  from  those  he  had  loved  so  well  at  Woodville. 
A  beautiful  monument,  from  a  design  by  Steell,  was 
erected  by  the  congregation  to  his  memory  in  St 
Paul's  Chapel,  to  which  an  inscription  was  added 
from  the    pen    of    Lord    Jeffrey,   describing   with 
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singular   felicity  the    most    striking  and  amiable 
features  of  his  character.^ 

But  though  my  father  was  no  more,  he  had  be- 
queathed his  spirit  to  my  brother,  who  had  long 
practised  in  a  great  degree  in  secret  those  virtues 
and  graces  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father,  and  who  now  assumed  that  place  which  he 
was  so  well  entitled  to^  from  his  talents  and  char- 
acter. During  the  course  of  above  twenty  years' 
extensive  practice  in  Edinburgh,  he  had  enjoyed 
ample  opportumtie,  of  observii  the  miaerable  L 

To  the  Memory  of 

The  Reveiend  Abchibald  Alison,  LL.B., 

For  thirty-nine  years  Minister  of  this  Congregation. 

A  Preacher 

Whose  pious  meditations 

On  the  Divine  Word  and  Works 

Dwelt  ever  with  peculiar  earnestness 

On  the  assurance  that 

"  God  is  Love ; " 

And  whose  persuasive  Eloquence, 

Inspired  by  the  exalted  hopes  of  a  Christian, 

And  guided  by  the  judgment  and  taste 

Of  a  Philosopher  and  Scholar, 

Was  always  exerted  to  promote  in  his  hearers 

Those  virtues  and  graces  of 

*'  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity," 

And  that  willing  devotion  to  every  public  and  private  duty 

Of  which  his  whole  life  was  an  example. 


This  Congregation, 
To  whom  he  so  long  ministered, 
Have  erected  this  Memorial 
Of  their  respect,  admiration,  and  gratitude. 


Bom  Idth  November  1767.  Died  17th  May  183». 
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dition  of  the  poor  under  the  starvation  system, 
emphatically  called  Poor-laws.  Deeply  impressed 
with  the  unutterable  and  little  known  misery  which 
it  produced,  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  individu- 
ally to  assuage  the  suflfering,  of  which  he  saw  so 
much  in  his  professional  duties.  More  than  half 
the  income  which  he  derived  from  visiting  the  rich 
was  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  he  had 
already  expended  above  £20,000  in  extensive  chari- 
ties to  the  poor  of  Edinburgh  and  its  vicinity.  But 
he  had  long  and  painfully  experienced,  what  so 
many  have  done  in  similar  circumstances,  the  utter 
inadequacy  of  private  benevolence,  in  relieving  the 
widespread  distress  of  an  old  and  densely  peopled 
community ;  and  he  felt  a  natural  and  well-founded 
indignation  at  the  much -praised  system,  which, 
relieving  almost  entirely  the  rich  and  selfish  of  the 
burden  of  maintaining  the  destitute,  whom  their 
expenditure  had  created,  laid  it  on  the  compara- 
tively poor  and  benevolent  Full  of  these  ideas,  he 
began  to  write  on  the  state  of  the  poor  in  Scot- 
land, and  ere  long  published  the  celebrated  pamph- 
let on  the  subject,^  which  created  a  great  sensation 
at  the  time,  and  contributed  in  a  forcible  manner 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  country  to  the  manifold 
evils  of  the  old  system. 

This  work,   like  every  other  which   attacks  an 

^  Observations  on  the  Management  of  the  Poor  in  Scotland,  and  its 
effects  on  the  Health  of  Great  Towns.  By  William  Pulteney  Alison, 
M.D.,  F.R.S.E.     1840. 
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eatablialied  system,  in  maintaining  wliich  the  selfish 
interests  of  a  powerful  body  of  men  are  involved, 
was  immediately  and  vigorously  assailed.  A  re- 
spectable retired  Lord  of  Session  issued  from  his 
retreat  to  take  the  field  against  it;^  an  able  young 
barrister,  who  had  recently  married  a  rich  heiress, 
followed  his  example.'^  Dr  Chalmers,  whose  theo- 
retical visions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  by  voluntary 
subscription  it  at  once  demolished,  was  loud  in  its 
condemnation  ;  and  in  most  of  the  counties  of  Scot- 
land resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Supply  at  the  county  meetings,  expressive  of  their 
strong  sense  of  the  admirable  way  in  which  the 
existing  order  of  things,  which  relieved  them  from 
assessment  for  the  poor,  worked  in  practice.  My 
brother's  pamphlet  produced  a  prodigious  sensation, 
from  its  bringing  to  light  a  host  of  facts  previously 
unknown  to  the  greater  part  of  society ;  but  of  the 
truth  of  which  the  well-known  accuracy  and  experi- 
ence of  the  author  did  not  permit  a  doubt  to  be  en- 
tertained. The  poor  of  Scotland  had  long  needed 
an  advocate,  and  they  had  at  last  found  one.  In 
England  the  iu0uence  of  this  important  revelation 
was  immense.  Its  inhabitants  had  long  suffered 
under  the  weight  of  their  own  poor-rates,  and  heard 
with  astonishment,  perhaps  envy,  of  a  flourishing 

'  Lord  Pitmillj,  who  published  Hi  ingenioui  pamphlet  in  defence 
of  the  old  Bystem. 

'  David  Milne,  Eeij.  oF  UJlne-graden,  sou  of  Sir  D.  Milne,  who  had 
recently  married  Miw  Home,  a  beantiful  young  lady,  heircM  tu  a 
large  fortune  in  Benrickibire. 
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realm  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed  where  such  bur- 
dens were  almost  unknown,  and  a  frugal  educated 
peasantry  maintained  their  own  poor  by  voluntary 
contribution,  without  either  desiring  or  requiring  the 
support  of  their  superiors.  It  was  no  small  satisfac- 
tion to  them,  therefore,  to  find  that  these  representa- 
tions were  a  mere  delusion  ;  that  the  much-vaunted 
system  was  nothing  but  the  old  plan  of  starving  the 
poor,  veiled  under  the  pretence  of  a  trifling  legal  and 
extensive  voluntary  contribution ;  and  that  nature, 
in  the  selfish  community  which  supported  it,  was 
avenging  its  neglected  rights,  by  the  spread  of  typhus 
fever  and  other  contagious  disorders,  originating  in 
suffering,  but  spreading  beyond  the  woe-stricken  to 
the  duty-neglecting  class. 

My  brother  had  thus  gained  an  immense  advan- 
tage in  the  controversy.  The  benevolent  and  humane 
in  both  parts  of  the  island  were  with  him  from  the 
first ;  but  now  he  had  ranged  on  the  same  side  the 
immense  body  of  the  lukewarm  and  indifferent  to 
the  south  of  the  Tweed.  England  unanimously  sup- 
ported the  demand  for  inquiry  into  the  condition  of 
the  Scottish  poor.  Important  aid,  now  that  some  one 
had  been  found  courageous  enough  to  throw  the  first 
stone,  soon  came  in.  In  Scotland  itself  the  medical 
practitioners,  better  acquainted  than  any  other  class 
in  society  with  the  condition  of  its  poor,  universally 
advocated  the  same  side,  and  added  the  weight 
of  their  testimony  to  the  facts  on  which  it  was 
founded.     The  change  in  public  opinion,  especially 
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to  the  south  of  the  Tweed,  soon  became  so  general, 
that  Government  deemed  it  expedient  to  yield  to 
the  demand  for  inquiry,  which  had  become  loud,  iu 
ail  but  the  clasa  exempted  by  the  exiatiug  system. 
A  commission,  with  Lord  Melville  at  its  head,  was 
accordingly  issued  to  inquire  into  the  subject.  They 
prosecuted  their  inquiries  with  great  assiduity,  and 
collected  evidence  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
which  completely  proved  my  brother's  statements. 
The  result  was  the  new  Poor-law,  introduced  by 
Lord  Advocate  M'NeilV  which,  though  it  applied 
but  an  inadequate  remedy  to  the  existing  evils, 
was  yet  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  For  the 
first  time  the  important  principle  was  established 
by  the  Legislature,  that  the  ordinary  courts  of  law 
are  entitled  in  certain  cases  to  judge  of  the  parish 
authorities'  rejection  of  an  application  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor-roll. 

This  was  going  to  work  in  the  right  spirit :  it 
showed  that  Government  had  become  aware  of 
where  the  root  of  the  evil  lay,  though,  from  the 
dread  of  exciting  too  violent  an  opposition,  they  did 
not  yet  venture  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  whole  of 
it.  That  root  was  the  oblivion  in  the  Scotch  poor- 
law  of  the  simple  principle  that  no  man  can  be  an 
impartial  judge  in  his  own  cause,^    The  Scotch  lairds 

'849  Victorio,  chnp.  83. 

*  The  otil  S>>ottisb  L^ilature  had,  in  vnrious  royal  proclnmation* 
and  Bnme  Acta  of  Parliament,  called  on  the  thrrijfi  to  enforce  the  poor- 
laws  ;  and  if  these  eDsctmenta  had  been  permitted  bj  l)ie  Supreme 
Cuurt  tu  )ie  cairie-l  into  effect,  ihe;  wciiM  have  established  the  sj-item 
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did  not  fonn  an  exceptioii  to  thia  mk.  They  had  ad- 
ministered the  poor-law  for  their  own  behoof  not  fcr 
the  good  of  the  unfortunate ;  and  prided  themselves 
on  the  admirable  institutions  of  Scotland  oa  the  sab- 
jecty  where  the  largest  allowance  made,  even  to  pau- 
pers with  large  familieSj  was  ninepence  or  a  shiUing 
arweek — and  even  that  miserable  pittance  was  re- 
fused in  numberless  cases  where  it  was  legally  due. 

The  publication  of  my  brother's  pamphlet  on  the 
Poor,  which  soon  went  through  three  editions,  was 
followed  by  two  replies  to  his  various  assailants.  I 
was  deeply  impressed  by  its  success.  It  revived  all 
my  ideas  of  a  refutation  of  Malthus,  and  of  making 
the  vindication  of  the  ways  of  Grod  to  man  on  the 
subject  of  population  one  great  object  of  my  life. 
So  strongly  did  the  subject  again  seize  hold  of  my 
mind,  that  for  several  nights  I  never  closed  my  eyes 
thinking  of  it.  At  length  my  perplexity  ended  in 
the  determination  to  publish  my  essay  on  Population, 
which  had  so  long  lain  imattended  to  in  my  reposi- 
tories. The  success  of  my  brother's  pamphlet  proved 
that  the  public  were  prepared  to  take  up  the  subject; 
and  the  nimierous  though  unsuccessful  attempts  to 

in  Scotland  on  a  most  unexceptionable  foundation.  Bat  unfortunately 
the  Supreme  Court,  composed  at  that  period  almoit  entirely  of  landed 
proprietors,  and  having  the  dread  of  the  English  poor-assessment  before 
their  eyes,  rendered  nugatory  all  those  enactments,  by  introducing  the 
principle  that  the  heritors  and  kirk-sessions  of  parishes — that  is,  the 
parochial  authorities  —  constituted  a  court  having  primary  jurisdic- 
tion, and  that  its  decisions  on  the  subject  of  the  poor  could  not  be  re- 
viewed, or  the  law  against  them  enforced,  by  the  sheriffs,  but  only  in 
the  Supreme  Court 


"population." 

refute  the  Malthusian  theory  which  had  issued  from 
the  press,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  general  mind 
revolted  at  a  system  which  ascribed  the  greater  part 
of  the  misery  of  mankind  to  the  fixed  and  unchange- 
able laws  of  nature. 

I  was  encouraged,  also,  to  hazard  the  publication 
by  another  circumstance.  In  my  brother's  pamphlet 
on  the  Poor,  the  doctrine  was  constantly  and  ahly 
maintained  that  the  real  and  proper  limitation  of  the 
principle  of  increase  is  the  artificial  wants  and  pru- 
dential considerations  which  spring  out  of  general 
felicity ;  that  everything  which  tends  to  augment 
that  felicity  augments  the  power  of  that  limitation ; 
and  that  a  systematic  legal  relief  of  pauperism,  there- 
fore, which  may  prevent  the  spread  of  the  contagion 
of  pauper  habits,  is  an  essential  part  of  a  proper 
system  of  social  economy,  and  indispensable  to  the 
working  out  of  the  intentions  of  nature  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  mankind.  We  had  repeatedly,  twenty 
years  before,  talked  over  these  principles ;  and  lie 
was  at  that  time  inclined  to  think  that  I  was  too 
sanguine  in  my  expectation  of  the  general  benefit  to 
lie  expected  from  any  possible  exertions  that  could 
be  made  in  this  way  for  the  relief  of  human  misery, 
and  mournfully  inclined  to  Mr  Malthus's  doctrine, 
that  it  arose  from  permanent  causes  over  which  posi- 
tive institutions  had  little  or  no  control.  Now,  how- 
ever, I  found  that  he  had  come,  from  actual  experi- 
ence, and  an  extensive  observation  of  the  condition 
of  the  destitute  in  their  most  degraded  form,  to  the 
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same  conclusions  which  I  had  so  long  before  em- 
braced from  general  principles,  and  which  had  all  at 
once  sprung  up  in  my  mind,  I  knew  not  how,  in  the 
first  years  of  life.  He  still  thought  that  mankind 
had  a  tendency  to  increase  faster  than  food  could 
be  provided  for  them ;  but  in  every  other  respect, 
particularly  in  all  the  practical  conclusions  as  to 
how  the  sum  of  human  misery  was  to  be  diminished, 
he  entirely  concurred  with  me.  Fortified  by  this 
support,  I  no  longer  hesitated  in  the  course  to  be 
adopted,  but  resolved  to  publish  my  work,  and  take 
the  field  against  the  doctrines  which  then  obtained 
the  concurrence  of  nearly  all  philosophers  and  per- 
sons who  wrote  or  thought  on  the  subject 

There  was  still  another  circumstance  which  led  to 
the  determination  I  adopted  to  publish  my  Popula- 
tion at  this  time.  In  the  end  of  October  1839,  a 
public  dinner  was  given  in  Glasgow  to  a  consider- 
able number  of  emigrants,  who  were  about  to  set 
sail  in  the  first  vessel  that  had  ever  left  the  Clyde 
for  New  Zealand  on  such  an  errand,  and  the  toast 
was  intrusted  to  me,  "  Ships,  Colonies,  and  Com- 
merce." I  had  no  time  for  preparation,  as  the 
dinner  took  place  in  the  middle  of  a  heavy  set  of 
railway  jury  trials,  but  the  occasion  and  the  toast 
strongly  seized  on  my  imagination  ;  and  I  delivered, 
accordingly,  a  speech  which  made  a  considerable  noise 
in  the  London  papers,  and  was  soon  after  reprinted, 
without  my  knowledge  or  concurrence,  in  the  form 
of  a  small  pamphlet  by  a  London  bookseller,  and 
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had  a  large  circulation.  The  success  wbicb  attended 
this  hasty  and  extempore  effusion  appeared  to  me  an 
indication  that  the  public  mind  wa3  prepared  to  take 
up  the  important  subjects  of  emigration  and  colonis- 
ation, with  which  that  of  population  is  so  intimately 
connected ;  and  accordingly  I  printed  the  speech, 
with  a  few  additions,  in  the  chapter  on  Colonisation, 
in  the  second  volume  of  my  work  on  the  subject. 

The  winter  of  1839-40  and  spring  of  the  latter 
year  were  in  a  great  measure  occupied  in  prepar- 
ing my  manuscript  for  the  press,  and  in  making  as 
many  additions  to  it — especially  in  the  statistical 
department — as  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal 
would  admit  of.  I  added  the  chapters  on  General 
Education,  on  the  Necessity  of  an  Established  Church, 
and  on  Colonisation  and  the  Reciprocity  System,  and 
on  the  Corn-Laws,  from  papers  previously  published 
in  'Blackwood's  Magazine,'  but  which  1  had  always 
intended  to  form  part  of  this  work.  It  was  painfully 
evident  to  me,  as  I  advanced  in  my  labours,  how 
much  required  to  be  done  to  render  such  a  work 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  which  I  had  not  leisure 
then  to  overtake.  But  the  general  principles  were 
all  there,  and,  such  as  it  was,  the  work  was  published 
in  June  1840. 

Its  success  at  first  was  greater  than  I  had  an- 
ticipated. It  was  received  by  the  daily  press  with 
favour,  and  many  of  the  ablest  journals  of  a  literary 
character,  particularly  the  'Spectator,'  'Atlas.'  and 
'  Examiner,'  did   not    hesitate   to   affirm    that  Mr 

VOL.  1.  2  a 
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Malthus's  doctrines  had  at  last  met  with  a  decisive 
refutation.  I  received  also  various  highly  com- 
plimentary letters  from  different  persons  pecuUarly 
well  qualified  to  judge  on  the  subject — among  whom 
I  reckon  with  pride  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — 
which  re-echoed  the  same  opinion.  The  subsequent 
progress  of  the  work,  however,  so  far  as  its  sale  goes, 
has  by  no  means  corresponded  to  this  commencement 
Seven  years  after  it  was  published  it  had  not  yet 
reached  a  second  edition,  while  during  the  same 
period  the  *  History  of  Europe '  had  gone  through 
six  editions.  None  of  the  great  Reviews  took  notice 
of  it — neither  the  'Edinburgh'  nor  *  Quarterly*  men- 
tioned  it — and  I  could  not  see  in  systematic  works 
subsequently  appearing  on  the  subject  many  traces 
of  its  having  made  any  great  impression  on  persons 
interested  in  the  subject. 

In  the  circumstances,  however,  this  was  but  natu* 
raL  The  '  History  of  Europe'  was  a  dramatic  subject, 
in  great  part  capable  of  being  addressed  to  the  im- 
agination ;  the  essay  on  Population  a  didactic  com- 
position almost  entirely  addressed  to  the  reason, 
which  ran  directly  counter  to  the  generally  received 
doctrines  on  the  subject,  and  tended  to  unhinge 
the  settled  opinions  of  almost  all  interested  in  the 
subject. 

In  the  autumn  of  1840  the  Scientific  Association 
of  Great  Britain  met  at  Glasgow,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Lord  Breadalbane.  It  was  necessary  for 
us  to  throw  open  our  house  for  the  reception  of 
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some  of  the  eminent  visitors  who  were  expected 
from  every  part  of  the  world,  and  we  contrived  by 
a  little  exertion  to  assemble  a  brilliant  party.  It 
included  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  St  Albana,  the 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Breadalbane,  Lord 
Loudon,  Lord  Teignmouth,  Sir  John  M'Neill,  the  am- 
bassador at  the  Court  of  Persia,  and  Lady  M'Neill ; 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Hall  of  Dunglass;  General 
Tcheffkine,  aide-de-camp  to  the  Emperor  of  Kussia ; 
Mr  Lockhart,  the  editor  of  the  '  Quarterly ' ;  my 
brother,  and  Profeasor  Jacobi  of  Konigsberg.  It 
need  hardly  be  observed,  that  with  such  society 
the  conversation  was  interesting  and  intellectual 
in  a  very  high  degree.  We  were  particularly 
struck  with  the  talent  and  acuteuess  as  well  as 
jfoliahed  manners  of  General  Tcheffkine,  an  officer 
who  had  served  with  distinction  on  the  staff  of 
General  Diebitch  both  in  the  Turkish  and  Polish 
campaigns,  and  then  held  the  situation  of  Chief 
Director  of  the  Mines  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  On 
this  occasion,  however,  I  became  convinced  of  what 
I  had  previously  been  inclined  to  suspect  from  my 
observation  of  the  same  ABsoeiation  at  Edinburgh  in 
1834,  that  such  asserablages-^though  of  some  im- 
portance in  making  scientific  men  acquainted  with 
each  other  and  bringing  them  in  contact  with  other 
closBea  of  society — do  not  tycercise  a  very  great  in- 
fluence in  the  advancement  of  science,  or  even  the 
improvement  of  art  All  important  discoveries  in 
the  one  or  steps  in  the  other  bare  been  made  in  the 
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solitude  of  private  meditation,  not  in  the  midst  of 
society.  The  only  object  of  real  interest  at  the  meet- 
ing was  a  public  discussion,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
university  disputations  of  former  days,  between  Dr 
Chalmers  and  my  brother,  on  their  opposite  systems 
in  regard  to  the  poor;  in  which,  without  undue  par- 
tiality, I  may  say  that  the  advantage  was  decidedly 
on  the  side  of  the  latter.  A  splendid  fSte  given 
to  the  assembled  savants  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton 
at  Hamilton  Palace,  exhibited  in  perfection  the 
treasures  of  art  in  that  magnificent  edifice. 

At  one  of  the  parties  at  Hamilton  Palace  in  the 
course  of  this  autumn  Mrs  Alison  and  I  met  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  and  Lord  and  Lady 
Lothian,  whom  we  also  were  with  for  some  days  im- 
mediately  afterwards  at  Wishaw.  The  former  were 
kind  enough  to  ask  us  to  visit  them  at  Bowhill  in 
Selkirkshire;  which  we  accordingly  did,  and  re- 
mained with  them  a  week,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
December.  This  visit  was  interesting  from  the  pic- 
ture which  it  exhibited  of  a  great  British  nobleman 
under  his  own  roof,  and  when  surrounded  with  all 
the  luxuries  which  wealth  could  purchase,  directed 
by  all  the  taste  which  refinement  could  command. 
It  exhibited  the  fairest  side  of  the  picture  :  comfort 
and  elegance  pervaded  the  whole  establishment, 
which  was  in  all  its  parts  on  a  scale  of  princely  mag- 
nificence. When  the  Duke  read  prayers  according 
to  the  English  form  in  the  dining-room  on  Sunday,  we 
counted  seventy-five  domestics  in  the  room,  though 
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the  guests  who  met  at  table  at  dinner  were  only  four- 
teen. At  least  fifty  of  the  servants  belonged  to  the 
Duke's  own  establishment.  He  seemed  a  thorough 
man  of  businfiss,  engrossed  with  the  management 
and  cares  of  his  great  estates,  and  most  anxious  for 
the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  whom 
Providence  had  committed  to  his  care.  From  Bow- 
hill  we  visited  the  field  of  Philiphaugb,  where  Mon- 
trose was  surprised  and  routed  by  the  Covenanters ; 
and  we  spent  an  interesting  forenoon  in  exploring 
the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Bowhill,  in  the  grounds 
of  the  present  place,  the  scene  of  the  recital  of  the 
'  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel '  by  the  fabled  bard. 

During  our  absence  from  Glasgow  on  this  occasion 
a  tragic  occurrence  took  place,  which  led  to  one  of 
the  most  melancholy  duties  I  ever  had  to  discharge. 
This  was  the  murder  of  one  of  the  overseers  on  the 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  by  a  gang  of  Irish 
Ribbonmen  employed  on  the  line.  The  man  was  an 
Englishman,  and  his  appointment  was  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  United  Hibernian  Labourers,  who 
insisted  on  one  of  their  own  countrymen  holding  the 
situation.  A  considerable  number  of  the  persons 
implicated  were  apprehended,  by  the  aid  of  a  party 
of  military,  before  I  returned  ;  but  though  they  gave 
important  evidence  against  others,  yet  the  princi- 
pal offenders  had  early  made  their  escape.  On  my 
return,  however,  I  set  vigorously  to  work  to  prose- 
cute the  inquiry.  A  clue  to  the  principal  parties 
was  ere  long  obtained;  and  the  three  actual  mur- 
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derers  were  at  length  arrested — one  at  Greenock,  one 
at  Liverpool,  and  a  third  in  a  quarry  in  Yorkshire. 
They  were  brought  to  trial  in  the  April  following, 
convicted  on  the  clearest  evidence,  and  sentenced 
to  be  executed  on  the  spot  where  the  murder  was 
committed — on  the  railway,  about  four  miles  to  the 
north  of  Glasgow,  at  Bishopbriggs.  One  received 
a  transportation  pardon ;  but  two — Dennis  Doolan 
and  Patrick  Redding,  both  Irish  Ribbonmen  and 
Roman  Catholics — were  left  for  execution. 

The  sentence  to  be  hung  on  the  spot  where  the 
crime  had  been  committed,  was  pronounced  by  the 
judges  rather  in  conformity  with  the  feelings  of 
indignation  excited  by  the  details  of  a  cold-blooded 
combination  murder,  as  unfolded  at  the  trial,  than 
from  a  calm  consideration  of  how  such  a  sentence 
was  to  be  carried  into  execution.  The  difficulties 
and  risk  attending  it  soon  proved  to  be  great.  The 
united  labourers  on  the  railway  line,  ten  thousand 
in  number,  made  no  secret  of  their  intention  to 
strike  work  the  day  before,  and  rescue  the  pris- 
oners before  they  reached  the  place  of  execution ; 
and  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  of  Glasgow  and  its 
vicinity,  above  sixty  thousand  in  number,  strongly 
sympathised  with  these  sentiments.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Scotchmen  and  Englishmen  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  were  much  excited  against  the  mur- 
derers, and  loudly  called  for  an  example  which  might 
check  the  lawless  spirit  spreading  into  Scotland  from 
the  sister  isle.    Under  these  circumstances  there  was 
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little  difficulty  in  finding  a  majority  inclined  to  sup- 
port the  sentence  :  the  great  danger  was  that  that 
majority  would  come  to  blows  with  the  minority, 
who  were  not  less  resolute  to  prevent  it.     The  na- 
tional animosity  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  was  here  mixed  up  with  the 
passions,  already  sufficiently  fierce,  of  trades-unions 
against  all  who  resisted  their  mandates.     The  great 
object  was  to  carry  the  law  into  execution,  and  at 
the  same  time  preserve  the  peace ;  and  these  ends 
could  only  be  secured  by  an  imposing  display  of 
military  force.    Government,  now  seriously  alarmed, 
liberally  placed  the  requisite  means  at  my  disposal. 
In  addition  to  the  regiments  of  infantry  and  cavalry 
stationed  in  Lanarkshire,  with  the  artillery  at  Glas- 
gow,  the  depot  of  another  regiment  was  ordered  up 
from  Paisley,  and  six  troops  of  horse  were  brought 
from   Edinburgh.     Altogether  1800  men  were   as- 
sembled in  the  neighbourhood — of  whom  600  were 
horse— with  two  guns,  in  the  evening  preceding  the 
execution,  which  was  to  take  place  at  eight  in  the 
morning  of  the  14th  May.     The  scaffold,  an  awful 
pile,  was  sent  out  overnight,  under  a  strong  guard, 
from  Glasgow,  amidst  an  immense  crowd  of  specta- 
tors, and  protected  during  the  night  by  a  company 
of  infantry. 

At  seven  on  the  following  morning  I  went  on 
horseback,  with  a  troop  of  cavalry  and  two  com- 
panies of  infantry,  to  the  jail  of  Glasgow  to  accom- 
pany the  prisoners  to  the  place  of  execatio«~ 
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whole  neighbourhood  of  the  prison  was  filled  bj 
a  sea  of  heads,  awaiting  in  breathless  expectation 
the  appearance  of  the  unhappy  prisoners.     So  dense 
was  the  throng,  that  it  was  with  diflSculty  even  the 
cavalry  could  make  its  way  through  to  reach  the 
prison-gates.     At  half-past  seven  they  were  brought 
out,  calm  but  deadly  pale,  and  seated  in  the  open 
carriage  in  which  they  were  to  be  conveyed.     By 
an  involuntary  impulse   the   whole   multitude    un- 
covered when  they  appeared,  and  the  procession  set 
out  through  the  centre  of  the  city  for  the  place  of 
execution.     So  deep  was  the  feeling  of  all  present, 
that,  though  at  least  200,000  persons  thronged  the 
streets,  windows,  and  roofs  through  which  the  pro- 
cession passed,  not  a  whisper  was  heard  along  their 
whole  extent;  and  the  only  sound  which  met  the 
ear  amidst  such  a  prodigious  concourse  of  human 
beings,  was  the  clang  of  the  horses'  feet  on  the  pave- 
ment.    It  reminded  me  of  the  descriptions  of  the 
French  army  entering  Moscow.     When  we  emerged 
from  the  city  beyond  the  High  Church,  and  began 
to  defile  through  the  fields,  the  scene  was  not  less 
striking.     The  immense  throng  could  not  be  con- 
tained on  the  road,  which  was  in  great  part  occupied 
by  the  carriages  in  the  procession  and  the  troops 
who  accompanied  it ;  and  in  consequence  they  spread 
over  the  fields  to  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
on  either  side,  and  advanced  abreast  of  the  carriages 
— an   immense   black   close   column,  sweeping  the 
ground  like  a  huge  rolling  stone  as  it  advanced. 
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At  leugth  we  reached  the  fatal  spot,  where  the 
ground  wob  kept  by  the  cavalry  which  had  come 
up  from  Edinburgh  and  the  infantry  previously  eeut 
out.  At  least  150,000  persons  were  present,  all  in 
the  highest  state  of  excitement ;  but  so  strong  was 
the  military  force  that  no  attempt  at  a  rescue  was 
made.  Doolan  mounted  with  a  firm  step,  though 
deadly  pale  ;  Kedding  with  a  little  run,  as  if  under 
the  influence  of  nervous  excitement.  When  the 
bolts  were  withdrawn,  which  they  were  with  a  loud 
noise,  a  universal  shudder  ran  through  the  crowd : 
my  horse,  which  was  directly  in  front  of  the  sealToId, 
started,  as  if  conscious  of  the  dreadful  drama  which 
was  in  the  act  of  execution.  Then,  and  not  till 
then,  I  averted  my  eye  from  the  terrible  spectacle. 
My  duty  was  done ;  all  felt  there  was  a  Government 
in  the  country.  Redding  never  moved— he  had  faint- 
ed, I  think,  before  being  thrown  oft';  but  Doolan 
struggled  painfully  for  a  minute  or  two.  We  re- 
turned with  the  dead  bodies  in  the  same  imposing 
order  in  which  we  had  gone  out,  and  amidst  the 
same  prodigious  concourse  of  people.  But  the  din 
was  now  as  loud  as  the  silence  had  before  been 
awful :  emotion  long  pent  up  found  vent,  and 
so  stunning  was  the  roar,  that  in  going  down  the 
High  Street  I  could  not  by  any  exertion  of  my 
voice  make  the  officer  in  command  hear,  who  rode 
close  at  my  right  hand. 

If  the  appearance  and  emotion  of  the  people  on 
this  occasion  demonstrated  the  vast  eflfeet  of  a  public 
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execution,  when  conducted  with  solemnity,  and  for 
a  crime  which  had  aroused  the  feelings  of  the  com- 
munity, in  producing  profound  moral  impressions 
on  the  people,  the  behaviour  of  the  persons  engaged 
with  me  in  superintending  it  was  not  less  character- 
istic of  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  amid  the  diflS- 
culties  by  which  in  critical  times  those  intrusted  with 
the  administration  of  affairs  are  surrounded.  The 
warrant  for  the  execution  was  addressed  to  the  Sheriff 
of  Lanarkshire  and  Magistrates  of  Glasgow,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom,  as  magistrates  of  the  city  and  ex  officio 
justices  of  peace  for  the  county,  had  jurisdiction 
both  where  the  prisoners  were  detained  and  where 
they  were  to  be  executed.  No  sooner  did  the  rumour 
spread  as  to  the  probability  of  a  riot  and  attempt  at 
rescue  on  the  occasion,  than  they  began  on  various 
pretences  to  excuse  themselves  from  attending ;  and 
when  I  requested  a  meeting  of  them  to  concert  meas- 
ures for  carrying  the  sentence  into  execution,  I  found 
that  they  had  had  a  previous  meeting  by  themselves, 
and  they  came  prepared  with  a  minute  setting  forth 
that,  as  magistrates  of  Glasgow,  their  duty  was  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  burgh,  and  that  they 
would  best  discharge  this  by  taking  post  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  jail  when  the  execution  was  going  for- 
ward. There  accordingly  they  were  during  the 
whole  time,  with  the  Lord  Provost  at  their  head : 
none  of  them  could  be  prevailed  on  to  accompany 
the  procession  even  to  the  limits  of  the  burgh,  with 
the  exception  of  one  whom  shame  prevented  from 
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remaining  back  with  iiia  brethren.  No  sooner  was 
the  execution  over,  than  the  usual  disputes  began  an 
to  who  was  to  bear  its  expense.  The  total  cost  was 
£250  ;  of  this  the  Crowo  would  only  pay  one-half — 
alleging  that  the  other  half  was  a  charge  against,  not 
tho  Government,  but  the  county.  This  the  latter 
resisted,  maintaining  that  the  Executive  having  or- 
dered the  execution,  the  whole  expense  should  be 
borne  by  the  Exchequer.  lu  the  meantime  the 
persons  employed  on  the  occasion  sent  in  their  ac- 
counts to  me,  as  the  person  who  had  given  the  orders. 
These  I  was  obliged  to  pay ;  and  I  only  got  back  the 
half  from  the  county,  after  a  considerable  time  and 
no  small  trouble,  through  the  personal  regard  for 
myself  of  the  committee  to  whom  it  was  referred, 
at  which  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  expressed 
themselves  most  indignant  at  their  next  annual 
meeting.  I  made  a  narrow  escape  from  losing  £130 
by  being  charged  with  the  execution  of  a  mgst  dis- 
agreeable and  responsible  duty. 

This  painful  event  opened  my  eyes  to  the  real  cause 
which  impels  such  multitudes  to  similar  scenes,  and 
the  impossibility  of  hoping  that  in  the  most  atrocious 
cases  capital  punishment  can  be  completely  dispensed 
with.  It  is  terror  of  death  which  sends  such  multi- 
tudes in  every  age  to  see  men  die.  As  every  one 
knows  that  he  must  depart  this  world  himself,  and 
every  one  has  a  secret  awe,  more  or  less  strong,  at  its 
contemplation,  all  are  desirous  of  seeing  how  in  the 
last  extremity  the  trial  can  be  borne.     Hence  it  i»^ 
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that  two-thirds  of  the  spectators  at  all  executions  are 
women ;  and  that  of  men  the  most  timid  are  most 
desirous  to  witness  them.  It  is  the  same  feeling 
which  in  former  days  led  the  Eoman  ladies  in  such 
crowds  to  the  fights  of  gladiators,  in  the  feudal  ages 
to  the  tournaments  of  knights,  and  now  impels  the 
Spanish  dames  in  anxious  throngs  to  the  excitement 
of  bull-fights  at  Seville,  or  the  English  to  Blondin's 
perilous  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  This  pas- 
sion does  not  diminish  with  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion and  the  humanising  of  maimers;  on  the  con- 
trary it  rather  increases^  because  such  changes  render 
these  exhibitions  more  rare,  and  excite  the  mind 
more  powerfully,  from  its  having  become  more  open 
to  vivid  emotions,  and  from  the  thirst  for  passion- 
ate excitement  being  increased.  If  the  laws  would 
permit  it,  the  same  crowds  in  London  or  Paris  would 
rush  to  see  gladiators  slaughter  each  other,  as  they 
ever  did  in  imperial  Rome;  and  the  same  disap- 
pointment would  be  evinced  by  the  ladies,  if  the 
knights  rung  with  the  wooden  end  of  the  spear  in- 
stead of  the  sharp,  as  was  shown  in  the  days  of  the 
Plantagenets  or  the  Tudors. 

As  the  mournful  exhibition  of  death  in  its  awful 
form  approaching  a  human  being  is  thus  the  most 
powerful  of  all  spectacles  to  move  the  human  mind, 
so  it  is  one  which  can  never  to  all  appearance  be 
dispensed  with  to  check  the  great  crimes  which 
originate  in  as  powerful  desires.  As  revenge,  jeal- 
ousy, lust,  the  thirst  for  gain,  are  the  strongest  im- 
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pulses  which  tend  to  the  commission  of  great  crimes, 
80  it  will  always  be  found  impossible  to  coerce  them 
but  by  equally  powerful  restraining  motives  on  the 
other  side.  Of  these  the  terror  of  death  is  by 
much  the  most  efiBcacious ;  secondary  punishments 
are  of  service  only  by  getting  quit  for  a  time,  or 
in  extreme  cases  permanently,  of  the  criminal ;  as 
examples  to  deter  others  they  have  uo  effect  what- 
ever. No  one  either  inquires  or  cares  what  comes 
of  a  robber  or  housebreaker  after  he  has  received 
sentence  of  penal  servitude ;  and  in  most  cases, 
from  the  impossibility  of  finding  room  for  him  in 
the  crowded  receptacles  fur  criminals,  he  is  soon 
found  back  in  his  old  haunts  ami  at  his  old  prac- 
tices, improved  in  skill  and  increased  in  audacity. 
Sentence  of  death  should  be  confined  to  cases  of  the 
most  serious  crimes,  and  never  carried  into  execu- 
tion unless  under  circumstances  in  which  the  general 
opinion  of  mankind  goes  along  with  its  infliction. 
When  it  is  carried  out,  it  should  be  with  the  utmost 
solemnity,  and  in  the  most  public  manner.  Private 
execution  in  prison  is  pure  judicial  murder;  for  it 
is  unattended  with  the  only  circumstance  which  caQ 
justify  the  taking  away  of  life — the  exhibition  of  an 
example  which  may  deter  others.  I  had  already  had 
experience  of  these  truths  :  the  cotton-spinners'  trial 
produced  a  prodigious  sensation  and  stopped  the  dan- 
gerous conspiracy  which  it  revealed  ;  but  the  punish- 
ment  inflicted,  speedily  remitted  by  Lord  Normanby, 
had  a  directly  opposite  effect.     But  no  wot^ 
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describe  the  sensation  and  lasting  effect  which  the 
execution  of  Dennis  Doolan  and  his  associate  pro- 
duced. 

Although  the  additions  made  to  my  work  on  Popu- 
lation in  preparing  it  for  the  press,  encroached  much 
on  my  time  during  the  spring  of  this  year,  yet  I  was 
still  able  to  keep  up  a  daily  addition  to  my  History, 
and  laboured  so  assiduously  during  the  summer  after 
my  Population  was  published,  that  I  was  able  in 
the  end  of  November  to  bring  out  the  ninth  volume, 
nearly  at  the  usual  time  of  eighteen  months  after  the 
preceding  one.  It  met  with  more  immediate  and 
marked  success  than  any  of  the  former  ones  ;  chiefly 
owing  to  the  superior  interest  of  the  subject,  and 
the  approach  of  the  period  when  the  triumphs  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  close  of  the  war  came  to  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  its  pages.  The  character  and 
anecdotes  of  Napoleon  in  particular,  in  the  71st 
chapter,  excited  general  attention,  and  had  a  visible 
effect  in  widening  the  sphere  of  interest  over  which 
it  extended.  This  is  not  surprising.  Biography  is 
always  more  generally  popular  than  history,  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  a  much  wider  circle  takes  an 
interest  in  individual  adventure  than  in  general 
events. 

During  the  winter  of  1840-41  which  followed,  and 
the  succeeding  summer  and  winter,  I  worked  ex- 
tremely hard  at  this  work;  so  hard,  indeed,  as  in 
some  degree  to  affect  my  health  and  impair  my 
strength.     I  generally  wrote  for  an  hour  after  break- 
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fast,  but  scarcely  ever  more,  and  from  the  expiry 
of  that  time  till  dinner-time  I  was  constantly  occu- 
pied with  my  official  duties.  The  consequence  was 
that  nearly  the  whole  weight  of  composition  fell 
upon  the  evening,  and  as  it  retiuired  to  be  almost 
entirely  done  by  candle-light,  it  ere  long  came  to 
be  very  injurious  to  my  eyesight.  I  began  to  write 
at  seven  o'clock,  and  wrote  on  without  intermission 
till  twelve  or  one,  aided  by  the  light  of  a  bright 
Palmer  lamp,  which,  like  many  other  things  in  life, 
was  more  agreeable  at  the  time  than  safe  in  its 
ultimate  effects.  The  subject,  which  had  now  come 
to  embrace  the  campaign  of  France  in  18  L4  and  the 
fall  of  Napoleon,  interested  me  so  much  that  I  felt 
little  fatigue  at  the  time  ;  hut  my  mind  was  so 
excited  that  I  could  not  sleep  when  I  went  to  bed, 
and  in  general  I  lay  till  two  or  three  in  the  morn- 
ing, revolving  in  my  mind  the  events  I  had  de- 
scribed, and  trying  to  improve  the  expressions  used 
in  narrating  them.  I  was  aware  that  this  mode  of 
life  could  not  go  on  long  without  injuring  my  con- 
stitution ;  but  I  was  so  much  excited  by  the  near 
prospect  of  completing  my  undertaking,  and  so 
anxious,  at  whatever  hazard,  to  drive  it  to  a  ter- 
mination, that  I  could  not  stop  nor  even  pause 
in  my  labours.  If  I  had  died  in  the  act,  I  felt  I 
must  go  on.  Mrs  Alison  and  my  family  could  not 
enter  into  this  feeling,  and  were  seriously  alarmed 
at  Its  effects  ;  they  told  me  afterwards  that  they 
often  thought  I  was  going  mad.    I  was  in  no  danger, 
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however,  of  that  catastrophe  ;  but  I  could  not  have 
lived  long  under  such  a  strain,  combined  with  my 
ceaseless  and  daily  increasing  official  labours,  and 
the  eflFects  of  the  double  effort  were  soon  apparent. 
When  I  got  my  portrait  painted  by  Lauder  in 
London,  in  July  1842,  after  the  termination  of 
my  last  volume,  the  countenance  was  so  hag- 
gard and  the  hue  so  ghastly,  that  some  years  after, 
when  my  health  was  restored  by  the  requisite  inter- 
missions of  rest,  it  could  scarcely  be  known  for  my 
own.^ 

At  length  the  termination  of  this  labour  drew 
near.  In  May  1842  I  was  so  near  the  end  of  my 
undertaking  that  I  was  enabled  to  intimate  to  Mr 
Blackwood  that  he  might  advertise  the  publica- 
tion of  the  last  volume  for  the  end  of  June ;  and 
he  immediately  suggested  that  it  should  be  on  the 
18th  of  that  month,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  This  I  at  once  agreed  to ;  although, 
as  there  was  a  considerable  part  still  to  write,  it 
exposed  me  to  a  very  severe  strain.  It  was  neces- 
sary, to  get  the  printing  and  binding  of  this  volume 
ready  by  the  18th,  that  the  whole  manuscript  should 
be  out  of  my  hands  by  the  7th  ;  and  to  accomplish 
this,  the  effort  as  I  approached  that  time  became 
excessive.  I  scarcely  slept  for  ten  days  previously; 
but,  notwithstanding  my  utmost  exertions,  much 
remained  to  be  done  at  the  very  last.    On  the  morn- 

^  This  portrait  was  painted  for,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of, 
Mr  Blackwood. 
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ing  of  June  6th,  the  whole  battle  of  Waterloo  and 
second  taking  of  Paris  remained  to  be  written,  and 
I  had  only  twenty-four  hours  to  complete  it  I  The 
subsequent  chapter  of  "Concluding  Reflections" 
had  been  already  finished  and  printed  ;  having  been 
written  previously,  as  it  required  no  authorities,  in 
my  chambers  in  Glasgow  as  business  was  going  on. 
The  parallel  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington,  with 
which  the  Waterloo  chapter  concludes,  was  also  done. 
It  was  written  one  forenoon  in  Glasgow,  in  the  room 
where  a  proof  was  going  on ;  and  in  the  course  of 
it  I  had  been  interrupted  six  times,  to  decide  points 
of  evidence,  some  of  them  very  nice  ones,  on  the 
competency  of  questions. 

Being  determined  if  possible  to  come  up  to  time, 
I  began  on  the  last  day  of  my  labour's  in  a  very 
business-like  manner.  I  got  my  secretary  (Mr  P.  T. 
Young,  a  most  valuable  and  faithful  friend)  out  to 
Fossil  at  ten  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  June,  and 
began  to  dictate  the  Waterloo  campaign.  With  the 
exception  of  twenty  minutes  that  dinner  lasted,  I 
dictated  without  intermission  till  three  next  morn- 
ing, when  Mr  Young  was  so  tired  that  he  could 
write  no  more.  Upon  this  I  sent  him  to  bed,  and 
sat  down  myself  and  wrote  till  six,  when  I  reached 
"  the  last  line  of  the  last  page,"  being  the  description 
of  the  second  interment  of  Napoleon  at  Paris,  end- 
ing with  the  words,  "  No  man  can  show  the  tomb  of 
Alexander."  I  went  up  to  Mrs  Alison  to  call  her 
down  to  witness  the  conclusion,  and  she  saw  the  last 
VOL.  I,  2  H 
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words  of  the  work  written^  and  signed  her  name  on 
the  margin.  It  would  be  affectation  to  conceal  that 
I  felt  deep  emotion  at  this  event.  The  words  of 
Gibbon  when  he  concluded  his  immortal  work  in  the 
summer-house  at  Lausanne,  which  I  had  long  known 
by  heart,  recurred  to  my  mind ;  not  with  the  foolish 
idea  that  my  work  for  a  moment  could  be  compared 
to  his,  but  that  it  was  one  of  as  great  labour,  pursued 
with  as  much  perseverance,  and  which  had  been  the 
source  of  at  least  equal  pleasure.  I  unbarred  the 
windows^  and  looked  out  upon  the  park.  The  morn- 
ing was  clear  and  bright ;  an  unclouded  sun  shed 
the  bright  light  of  summer  on  the  turf  and  the  trees ; 
and  the  shadows  of  their  leafy  masses,  stretching 
before  his  yet  level  rays,  cast  broad  bars  of  shade 
athwart  the  green  expanse.  After  gazing  on  the 
scene  for  some  minutes,  I  retired  to  rest  too  much 
excited  to  sleep,  and  lay  in  a  delicious  trance,  revolv- 
ing the  past  and  dreaming  of  the  future. 


CHAPTER    XI 


FROM   THE    COXCLUSION    OF    MY   HISTORY    TO    MY 
ELDEST  son's  JOINING   THE   ARMY. 


Thodgh  this  was  the  tennination  of  the  first  edition 
of  my  History,  and  brought  the  narrative  to  a  con- 
elusion,  yet  I  was  already  aware,  of  what  considera- 
tion soon  rendered  apparent  to  every  one,  that  much 
required  to  be  done  before  it  could  in  any  degree  be 
considered  a  complete  work.  Already  three  editions 
since  the  first  had  been  publislied  of  the  early 
volumes;  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  enlarged  sale, 
4000  copies  had  been  thrown  ofi"  of  the  last  vol- 
umes. I  had  done  a  good  deal  in  adding  to  the  early 
volumes,  since  the  first  edition  was  published  nine 
years  before.  I  had  made  vast  additions  to  my 
library  in  the  interval,  and  a  great  many  valuable 
historical  works  relating  to  the  period  had  during 
its  progress  appeared,  which  I  had  carefully  studied, 
and  in  part  engrossed  in  my  work.  But  still,  the 
imperfection  of  the  first  and  earlier  part — and  that 
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the  most  interesting,  as  it  related  to  the  internal 
events  of  the  Revolution — was  very  apparent.  It 
was  written  upon  quite  a  different  scale  from  the 
middle  and  latter  portions.  When  I  wrote  the  two 
first  volumes  I  expected  that  the  work  would  be  com- 
pleted in  four,  or  at  the  utmost  five  volumes,  of  600 
pages  each ;  and  it  had  now  swelled  to  ten,  of  which 
the  last  consisted  of  1100  pages.  Compared  with 
the  minute  painting  of  the  latter,  the  first  volumes 
were  an  unfinished  sketch.  Added  to  this,  the  close, 
especially  the  account  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  and  of 
the  second  capture  of  Paris,  was  evidently  imperfect, 
and  bore  great  marks  of  haste,  not  merely  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  had  been  written,  but  from 
the  necessity  of  compressing  that  important  part  of 
the  narrative  into  a  very  small  space  in  a  volume 
which  exceeded  1100  pages.  The  want  of  any  au- 
thorities or  accurate  account  on  the  English  side  at 
that  time,  necessarily  led  to  several  inaccuracies  in 
the  narrative  of  a  battle,  of  which  even  General 
Jomini  said  he  had  never,  notwithstanding  all  his 
efforts,  been  able  to  form  a  distinct  conception. 

A  perception  of  these  circumstances  led  me,  the 
moment  the  last  volume  was  out  of  my  hands,  to 
commence  the  necessary  arrangements  for  preparing 
a  new  and  more  complete  edition  for  the  press ;  in 
which  such  additions  might  be  made  to  the  first 
and  latter  parts  of  the  work  as  would  bring  them 
up  to  a  level  in  point  of  finish  with  the  intermedi- 
ate portion.     I  soon  found,  however,  that  this  was 
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a  more  seriouB  undertaking  than  I  at  first  contem- 
plated. In  the  internal  history  of  the  Revolution 
in  particular — a  subject  which,  from  its  mournful 
and  tragic  interest,  had  always  in  an  especial  manner 
fascinated  my  imagination — I  found  the  materials 
swell  to  such  a  degree  that  it  became  apparent  a 
work  of  very  large  dimensions  might  be  formed  on 
it  alone ;  and  the  great  difficulty  was  to  compress 
its  details  into  a  compass  at  all  compatible  with  the 
limits  prescribed  by  my  undertaking.  This  difficulty 
was  rendered  greater  from  an  acquisition  of  very  great 
value  which  I  made  shortly  after  the  conclusion  of 
my  tenth  volume.  This  was  a  collection  of  con- 
temporary works  relating  to  the  progress  of  the  Re- 
volution, which  had  been  made  by  Gohier,  who  suc- 
ceeded Danton  as  Minister  of  Justice  in  the  Con- 
vention, and  who  was  afterwards  summarily  ejected 
from  his  situation  in  the  Directory  by  Napoleon, 
The  collection  consisted  of  700  volumes,  many  of 
them  of  extreme  rarity  and  value,  of  which  only  a 
few  copies  existed  in  the  world,  and  which  contained 
the  most  precious  details  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Jacobins  and  the  Reign  of  Terror.  I  was  soon  im- 
mersed in  its  graphic  narratives  and  heartrending 
incidents ;  and  although  I  perceived  with  satisfac- 
tion that  they  contained  few  particulars  inconsistent 
with  my  former  narrative,  yet  the  additional  facts 
which  they  furnished  were  of  such  magnitude  as 
to  occasion  no  small  embarraasraeut  in  the  selection 
which  was  to  be  made. 
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I  was  ere  long,  however,  called  from  these  inter- 
esting studies  to  more  active  duties.  The  long-con- 
tinued distress  which  had  followed  the  monetary 
crisis,  brought  on  by  the  great  importation  of  foreign 
grain  in  the  years  1838  and  1839,  had  now  reached 
the  iron  and  coal  trades,  always  the  last  to  be  affected 
by  a  similar  calamity,  and  the  last  to  recover.  The 
wages  of  the  colliers  and  iron-miners  were  still  toler- 
able, amounting  to  2s.  6d.  or  2s.  9d.  a-day,  according 
to  the  activity  of  the  workmen ;  but  though  they 
were  nearly  double  what  were  earned  by  ordinary 
agricultural  labourers,  they  appeared  starvation  to 
those  who  five  years  before  had  been  earning  five  and 
six  shillings  a-day.  A  general  feeling  of  discontent 
pervaded  the  mining  population,  which  was  soon 
turned  into  absolute  fury  by  emissaries  from  the 
Chartists  in  England,  who  were  preparing  the  general 
insurrection  in  the  central  counties  of  its  manufac- 
turing districts,  that  soon  after  broke  out.  A  uni- 
versal strike  accordingly  was  organised  in  the  mining 
districts  of  the  west  of  Scotland ;  and  the  period  for 
its  commencement  was  fixed  for  the  beginning  of 
August, — ^a  time  which  appeared  favourable,  both  as 
the  women  might  earn  something  for  their  families 
by  engaging  in  the  harvest- work,  and  the  men  might 
help  themselves  by  taking  the  corn  and  potatoes  in 
the  fields.  So  resolute  were  the  leaders  of  the  strike, 
and  so  confident  in  the  support  of  the  multitudes  who 
obeyed  their  mandates,  that  they  openly  announced 
that  they  were  not  going  to  starve  when  the  country 
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was  full  of  food  ;  and  depredations  in  the  fields  im- 
mediately commenced  in  the  night,  over  the  whole 
extent  of  a  district  twenty  miles  in  length  by  ten  in 
breadth.  About  20,000  working  men,  involving 
with  their  families  at  least  70,000  souls,  were  en- 
gaged in  this  formidable  conspiracy  against  pro* 
perty,  which  was  the  more  to  be  dreaded  that  there 
was  no  police  whatever  in  Lanarkshire,  and  the 
regiment  of  cavalry  which  usually  lay  at  Glasgow 
happened  at  that  very  time  to  have  been  sent  to 
Perthshire,  to  escort  the  Queen  in  going  from 
Dundee  to  Blair  AthoU  for  her  autumn  residence. 
Five  dismounted  invalids  alone  were  left  at  the 
cavalry  barracks,  to  guard  the  two  guns  which  were 
stationed  in  Glasgow,  and  the  chief  depot  of  ammu- 
nition for  the  west  of  Scotland, 

As  soon  as  the  disturbance  broke  out,  I  hastened 
to  Airdrie,  which  was  the  centre  of  the  mining  dis- 
trict, with  a  troop  of  horse  drawn  from  Hamilton, 
and  two  companies  of  infantry  from  Glasgow,  and 
wrote  to  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Edinburgh 
for  additional  aid,  He  instantly  despatched  a  com- 
pany of  infantry  and  two  troops  of  cavalry  to  my 
support.  At  the  same  time  I  wrote  to  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county, 
to  call  out  the  yeomanry,  which  was  inamediately 
done  ;  and  the  military  and  yeomanry  were  stationed 
at  Coatbridge,  Bellshill,  Holytown,  and  Airdrie,  in 
the  centre  of  the  mining  districts.  At  the  same  time, 
as  the  Glasgow  cavalry  barracks  were  so  destitute 
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of  troops,  I  recommended  the  officer  in  command 
of  the  detachment  left  there  to  put  a  good  face 
npon  the  matter,  and  leave  the  barrack-gates  open 
as  usual  during  the  day,  but  to  desire  the  sentry  to 
let  no  one  in  or  out,  hoping  then  that  the  weak- 
ness would  avoid  observation  —  a  device  which 
proved  entirely  successful.  I  issued  two  procla- 
mations—  one  to  the  miners,  warning  them  of 
their  illegal  conduct,  and  the  measures  adopted  to 
resist  them ;  and  another  to  the  proprietors  and 
justices  of  peace  in  the  county,  calling  on  them 
to  raise  the  posse  comitattiSy  or  constabulary  force 
of  the  county,  for  the  support  of  the  civil  power 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace. 

I  soon  found,  however,  that  these  measures  would 
have  little  effect ;  and  that  when  put  to  the  test  of 
real  danger,  these  boasted  securities  of  self-govern- 
ment amounted  to  nothing.  Mr  Brown,  the  ener- 
getic agent  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  indeed  organ- 
ised a  considerable  body  of  constables,  armed  with 
billhooks  and  batons,  from  among  the  Duke's  ten- 
antry, and  put  Hamilton  into  a  respectable  state  of  de- 
fence; but  with  that  exception,  not  one  of  the  landed 
proprietors  did  anything,  either  for  their  own  or  the 
public  defence.  On  the  contrary,  they  nearly  all 
disappeared :  it  was  surprising  how  many  wives 
and  daughters  were  suddenly  found  to  require  sea- 
bathing at  Ardrossan,  the  waters  of  Harrogate, 
or  the  prescriptions  of  Dr  Jephson  at  Leamington. 
With  the  single  exception  of  General  Douglas  of 
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Rosehall — a  gallant  veteran  who  came  to  tender  me 
what  aid  a  frame  of  eighty-one  yeara  of  age  could 
yield — not  one  of  the  county  magistrates  came  near 
me  during  the  six  weeks  I  was  in  Airdrie,  or  did 
anything  in  their  own  districts,  either  for  the  pre- 
vention or  the  punishment  of  crime.  The  yeomanry, 
however,  were  most  efficient ;  they  turned  out  to  a 
man,  and  by  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the 
moral  influence  which  they  necessarily  had  among 
an  insurgent  population — to  a  great  part  of  whom 
they  were  personally  known — contributed  essentially 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace. 

Five  of  the  leaders  of  the  strike  were  apprehended 
the  day  after  I  arrived,  during  a  nocturnal  assault 
on  some  new  hands  near  Airdrie,  and  they  offered, 
if  not  proceeded  against,  to  aUay  the  whole  violence 
which  was  going  forward.  I  deemed  it  best,  how- 
ever, to  convict  them  under  the  Summary  Combina- 
tion Act ;  and  after  they  had  been  a  day  in  prison 
gave  them  their  liberty,  on  condition  that  they  used 
their  influence  to  restrain  the  men  who  had  turned 
out  from  continuing  the  depredations  and  assaults, 
which  bad  now  become  very  general  This  they 
promised  to  do,  and  professed  unbounded  gratitude 
for  the  lenity  which  they  had  experienced.  The 
disturbance  for  a  time  ceased,  and  Sir  James  Graham 
wrote  thanking  me  in  the  name  of  the  Government. 
But  the  hopes  of  quietness  proved  fallacious.  Insur- 
rection spread  in  Lancashire ;  and  upon  the  receipt 
of  the  intelligence  of  its  progress  there,  depredation 
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and  intimidation  broke  out  again  in  Lanarkshire  with 
more  violence  than  ever,  and  were  conducted  with 
a  skill  and  system  which  gave  rise  to  serious  appre- 
hensions^ and  at  first  sight  baffled  all  attempts  at 
resistance. 

Airdrie  and  Coatbridge,  where  the  military  were 
stationed,  were  surrounded  night  and  day  by  a 
chain  of  vedettes  on  the  part  of  the  insurgents,  by 
whom  every  movement  of  the  troops,  and  every 
step  taken  by  the  authorities,  was  carefully  watched, 
J  i«  eomn.,uaea.^  If  we  w.ot  out  with 
the  military  at  night  in  one  direction,  as  we  often 
did,  we  did  not  meet  any  one  on  the  road :  every- 
thing was  perfectly  quiet;  no  symptom  of  life  ap- 
peared even  in  the  houses;  one  would  have  sup- 
posed the  country  to  be  in  an  unusual  state  of  tran- 
quillity. Meanwhile  the  whole  mining  population 
had  spread  over  the  country,  in  the  direction  which 
the  military  had  not  taken,  in  bands  of  from  50  to 
100  each,  who  broke  into  farmhouses,  plundered 
potato  and  turnip  fields,  carried  off  provisions,  money, 
and  valuables  of  all  sorts,  without  the  possibility  of 
the  unprotected  owners  making  any  resistance.  To 
such  a  length  was  this  system  of  organised  depreda- 
tion carried,  that  soon  all  the  farmyards  and  potato- 
fields  in  the  mining  districts  were  guarded  all  night 
by  bands  of  armed  men,  as  in  France  during  the 
days  of  the  Jacquerie.  But  these  guards  proved  in 
many  cases  wholly  insufficient,  as  the  insurgents  also 
came  well  armed,  in  bands  of  100  or  150.    They  ex- 
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and  houses,  and  having  beaten  them  off,  proceeded  at 
leisure,  and  in  the  most  systematic  manner,  to  carry 
off  the  spoil  in  carts,  which  they  brought  with  them 
for  the  purpose.  After  returning  from  a  night  ride 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  with  the  cavalry,  during 
which  I  saw  nothing,  I  was  stunned  next  morning 
by  complaints  from  ten  or  fifteen  farmers,  whose 
dwellings  had  been  invaded  or  fields  swept  in  the 
opposite  direction  ;  and  so  general  was  the  firing  in 
the  country  during  the  night,  either  for  the  purpose 
of  alarm  or  in  the  course  of  attack,  that  to  those  who 
listened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  it  seemed 
as  if  an  incesaautfiisillade  were  going  on  throughout 
the  hours  of  darkness, 

I  was  at  first  extremely  perplexed  how  to  deal 
with  this  formidable  Vendean  warfare, — the  more 
so  as  I  soon  found  that  I  need  not  look  for  assist- 
ance from  any  other  quarter.  Government,  on  my 
application,  ofl'ercd  high  rewards  for  the  discovery  of 
the  leaders  in  the  worst  affrays ;  but  such  was  the 
intimidation  which  prevailed  that  they  led  to  noth- 
ing. To  my  reiterated  applications  for  aid  from  the 
Government,  the  only  answer  received  was  that  they 
had  none  to  give  me,  and  that  I  must  do  my  beet 
with  the  means  at  my  disposal.  These  means  were 
three  companies  of  infantry,  three  troops  of  cav- 
alry, and  three  of  yeomanry,  to  protect  a  county 
twenty  miles  long  by  ten  broad  from  the  violence  of 
20,000  men,  thoroughly  and  admirably  organised. 
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As  for  the  Lord  Advocate,  he  was  in  the  last  stage  of 
decrepitude  from  a  disease  which  soon  after  proved 
fatal.  When  applied  to  for  advice,  he  answered  only 
with  observations  upon  the  impropriety  of  my  cor- 
responding directly  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
gave  directions  never  in  any  case  to  communicate 
except  with  the  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  I 

Thrown  back  in  this  manner  (as  has  always  been 
my  experience  when  real  difficulty  occurred)  on  my 
own  resources,  I  considered  anxiously  what  was  to 
be  done,  and  resolved  to  proceed  on  my  own  opinion 
and  responsibility.  I  determined,  in  the  event  of 
being  brought  into  collision  with  the  insurgents^  to 
take  everything  upon  myself, — ^to  wait  till  some- 
thing clearly  and  indisputably  illegal  was  done,  and 
then  act  with  the  utmost  celerity  and  vigour ;  and 
I  did  not  despair  in  that  way  of  at  length,  with  my 
small  body  of  troops,  overcoming  the  violence  by 
which  I  was  surrounded.  The  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  get  a  small  civil  force  established;  and  during 
the  first  serious  alarm  consequent  on  the  beginning 
of  the  depredations,  I  got  the  ironmasters  to  agree 
to  pay  for  sixty  men  from  the  Glasgow  police,  which 
were  immediately  furnished  by  Captain  Miller,  the 
head  of  that  establishment.  This  force  was  soon 
seen  to  be  so  indispensable,  that  the  Commissioners 
of  Supply,  at  a  county  meeting  called  by  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  for  the  purpose,  voted,  for  the  first 
and  last  time,  £300  to  aid  in  keeping  it  up.  The 
police  were  immediately  set  on  foot,  and  actively 
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employed ;  and  it  will  give  an  idea  of  the  state  of 
the  country  at  the  time,  that  one  night  in  the 
end  of  August,  when  they  searched  264  houses  in 
Coatbridge  for  a  criminal,  not  one  man  was  found  in 
any  of  them,  they  being  all  out  with  the  nocturnal 
bands  of  depredators. 

Having  got  this  small  civil  force  established  in  the 
disturbed  districts,  I  issued  a  proclamation,  recom- 
mending the  persons  whose  houses  or  fields  were 
attacked  not  to  resist  if  the  depredators  came  in 
overwhelming  strength,  but  to  watch  them  from  a 
distance,  observe  where  they  went  with  their  spoil, 
and  send  me  information  next  morning  where  it 
was  deposited,  or  where  the  bands  went  to.  Having 
received  this  information,  I  set  out  at  midnight  on 
the  following  night  with  a  body  of  dragoons  or 
yeomanry ;  and  proceeding  at  a  rapid  trot,  so  as  to 
outstrip  the  scouts  who  were  always  on  the  watch, 
surrounded  the  village  to  which  the  insurgents  had 
retired,  and,  myself  entering,  searched  every  house. 
Wherever  anything  of  a  suspicious  character  was 
found,  the  male  inmates  were  apprehended  and 
carried  off ;  and  on  some  occasions  I  came  back  to 
Hamilton  or  Airdrie  with  eight  or  ten  prisoners,  who 
were  next  day  summarily  tried  and  punished,  so  far 
as  the  powers  of  the  sheriff  without  a  jury  would 
allow.  I  soon  found  the  best  effects  to  result  from 
these  nocturnal  expeditions.  As  I  kept  the  secret 
to  myself  where  we  were  going,  the  colliers  had  no 
idea  where  the  blow  was  to  fall,  or  in  what  quarter 
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to  make  preparations  to  resist  it ;  and  thus  a  single 
troop  of  horse,  ready  saddled  overnight,  kept  the 
whole  country  in  a  state  of  alarm.  The  depredators 
found  that  two  parties  could  play  at  the  nocturnal 
game;  and  seeing  the  hazard  with  which  it  was 
attended,  the  system  gradually  was  abandoned.  I 
took  great  pleasure  in  these  night  marches,  in  which 
I  was  most  faithfully  seconded  by  the  Lanarkshire 
Yeomanry,  who  were  always  in  their  saddles  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  whose  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  country  rendered  them  more  valuable  auxil- 
iaries in  such  expeditions  than  the  best  regular  troops 
could  have  been.  I  still  look  back  with  unmingled 
satisfaction  to  many  an  expedition  with  the  yeo- 
manry by  moonlight,  with  Sir  Norman  Lockhart, 
their  colonel,  riding  by  my  side,  and  the  long  line  of 
the  Clyde,  marked  by  a  white  mist  along  its  course, 
visible  in  the  distance.  Nor  was  it  less  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  find  that,  in  my  fiftieth  year,  these 
night  marches  were  not  felt  as  a  fatigue,  but  looked 
forward  to  as  a  recreation,  and  that  I  was  equally 
ready  to  mount  on  horseback  at  ten  at  night,  and 
ride  thirty  miles  before  daybreak,  whether  I  had 
spent  the  preceding  day  in  taking  precognitions  or 
trying  prisoners,  or  in  riding  about  the  country  in 
quest  of  offenders,  or  to  show  the  people  the  force 
which  was  prepared  to  resist  aggression. 

As  this  system  of  violence  gradually  yielded  to  the 
steady  adoption  of  these  measures,  I  returned  home 
after  about  six  weeks'  residence  in  Airdrie  and  Ham- 
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ilton,  to  the  great  joy  of  Mrs  Alison  and  my  family, 
who  had  often  undergone  great  anxiety  during  my 
absence.  They  had  made  the  best  preparations  they 
could  to  resist  an  attack  if  the  house  were  beset — 
all  the  servants  having  arms.  But  my  directions 
were,  if  any  considerable  body  came,  to  make  no 
resistance,  and  to  keep  the  horses  harnessed  night 
and  day  to  afford  the  means  of  retiring  at  once  to 
Stirling  Castle  in  the  event  of  serious  danger.  Tliose 
precautions,  however,  proved  unnecessary.  The  col- 
liers around  Fossil,  who  were  all  out  on  the  strike, 
not  only,  much  to  their  credit,  made  no  attempt  on  the 
house,  but  sent  notice  to  Mrs  Alison  that  she  need  be 
under  no  alarm ;  that  they  knew  I  was  only  doing 
my  duty ;  and  that  she  might  rely  upon  it  that  I  was 
the  last  man  in  the  country  to  whom  any  violence 
would  be  offered.  They  were  as  good  as  their  word ; 
for  although,  during  the  six  weeks  I  was  out  with  the 
troops,  I  almost  every  day  rode  out  in  the  forenoon, 
generally  alone,  and  often  passed  through  large  bodies 
of  the  combined  workmen,  to  whom  I  was  well  known, 
I  not  only  never  was  exposed  to  any  attack,  but 
never  once  met  with  the  slightest  insult. 

Everything  continued  quiet  for  a  few  weeks;  but  on 
the  20th  October,  a  catastrophe,  welluigh  attended 
with  fatal  results,  occurred.  The  military  stationed 
at  Airdrie  and  Coatbridge,  seeing  tranquillity  to  all 
appearance  restored,  and  being  heartily  tired  of  their 
quarters,  made  energetic  representations  to  the  Com- 
mander of  the  Forces  at  Edinburgh  as  to  the 
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ency  of  their  being  removed ;  and  in  consequence, 
without  any  communication  with  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant or  myself  as  to  the  safety  of  doing  so,  the 
troops  were  all  removed  on  the  morning  of  the  20th 
October  to  Glasgow.  On  that  very  afternoon,  as  ill- 
luck  would  have  it,  there  were  five  prisoners,  charged 
with  a  combination  assault,  brought  into  Airdrie  and 
locked  up  in  the  watch-house  there.  Intelligence 
of  their  detention  immediately  spread  like  wild-fire 
through  the  town  and  its  vicinity ;  and  in  half  an 
hour,  a  mob,  which  was  soon  raised  to  3000  persons, 
surroTinded  the  watch-house,  demanding  with  loud 
threats  the  instant  liberation  of  the  prisoners.  On 
the  tumult  beginning,  the  police  inside  were  increased 
to  twenty  men,  being  the  whole  civil  force  in  Airdrie ; 
but  as  they  were  unarmed,  it  was  soon  evident  that 
they  could  not  long  make  good  their  post  The 
cry  went  through  the  crowd,  "  Go  it,  boys !  the 
sherifi*  can't  be  here  for  four  hours;  the  town  is 
your  own  till  twelve  o'clock."  The  police  made  a 
stout  resistance ;  but  the  mob,  finding  that  they  could 
not  force  an  entrance,  overturned  a  cart  of  hay  in 
the  street,  forced  the  hay  through  the  windows  into 
the  lower  storey,  and  set  it  on  fire  I  Fortunately  a 
shower  which  had  fallen  that  evening  and  damped 
the  hay,  prevented  the  police  and  prisoners  from 
being  burnt  alive.  As  it  was,  the  courageous  de- 
fenders, finding  further  resistance  useless,  and  hav- 
ing no  arms,  were  obliged  to  submit,  and  the  prison- 
ers were  liberated,  amidst  loud  cheers  from  the  mob. 


RIOT   AT   AIBDRIE. 


I  who,  having  gained  their  object,  and  being  appre- 
hensive of  the  arrival  of  tlie  militarj-,  immediately 


I 
I 


The  first  intimation  I  received  of  this  alarming 
riot  wa3  at  half-past  ten  at  night,  when  Captain 
Miller,  the  chief  of  the  Glasgow  police,  who  had  been 
applied  to  for  asaiatance,  rode  out  to  Fossil  with  a 
letter  from  the  magistrates  of  Airdrie,  which  they 
had  with  great  difficulty  succeeded  in  getting  through 
the  crowd.  I  immediately  mounted  ray  horse,  and 
made  with  idl  haste  to  the  cavalry  barracks,  three 
miles  distant,  which  I  reached  a  little  before  eleven. 
The  Carabineers  were  the  regiment  stationed  there; 
the  colonel  (Jackson),  a  gentleman  of  courage  and 
energy,  with  whom  I  was  well  acquainted,  was 
absent  on  leave ;  and  the  commanding  officer  was 

Major  ,  whom  I  had   not  previously  met.     I 

Bhowed  him  the  letter  1  had  received,  told  him 
what  had  occurred,  and  requested  a  troop  to  be  im- 
mediately got  ready  to  go  out  with  me  to  Airdrie. 
Major ,  however,  declined  to  give  any  such  as- 
sistance. Baying  it  was  too  late,  that  the  men  were 
all  in  bed  ;  that  the  magistrates  were  a  parcel  of  old 
women  who  were  afraid  of  their  own  shadows ;  that 
it  was  all  nonsense  to  talk  of  danger,  that  it  would 
be  time  enough  to  move  the  troops  in  the  morn- 
ing. Finding  that  nothing  was  to  be  done  there, 
I  made  a  formal  written  demand  for  the  aid  of  the 
troops,  which  was  again  refused,  and  rode  off  alone 
with  Captain  Miller  to  Aird 

VOL,  I. 
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in  an  bour  and  a  half^  the  distance   being   twelve 
miles. 

No  sooner  did  we  reacb  tbat  town  than  melan- 
cboly  traces  of  the  violence  of  which  it  had  been 
the  scene  were  apparent  The  house  which  had 
been  attacked,  and  which  was  situated  in  the  main 
street,  was  deserted  and  gutted;  the  windows  broken, 
the  doors  forced  oflf  their  hinges,  and  the  whole  lower 
storey  blackened  and  half  burned.  Without  losing 
a  moment  I  went  on  to  the  inn,  wrote  a  formal  de- 
mand for  the  military,  which  I  sent  off  to  Colonel 
Fleming,  the  inspecting  field-officer  and  commander 
of  the  garrison  at  Glasgow  ;  and  having  got  infer- 
mation  of  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  riot,  wrote 
out  and  signed  warrants  for  their  apprehension. 
Not  anticipating  any  danger  during  the  night,  they 
had  all  retired  to  their  houses,  and  were  seized 
in  bed  before  four  in  the  morning.  At  six  a  troop 
of  the  Carabineers  arrived,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Jones — a  most  active  and  spirited  officer — 
who  was  overwhelmed  with  shame  at  the  conduct 
of  his  superior  officer,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to 
repair  it.  I  returned  next  day  to  Glasgow  with 
the  prisoners,  six  in  number,  who  were  soon  after 
tried  and  transported.  This  seasonable  blow,  so 
promptly  inflicted,  produced  a  great  impression, 
and  put  a  stop  to  the  wholesale  violence  which 
had  been  going  forward.  But  the  strike  itself  con- 
tinued for  nearly  five  months  longer,  and  only  ter- 
minated in  March  1843  from  the  entire  exhaustion 
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of  the  means  of  support  of  the  workmen,  after  having 
lasted  above  six  months,  and  inflicted  on  Lanarkshire 
a  loss  of  at  least  £600,000. 

Tranquillity  having  at  length  been  restored,  rather 
from  the  exhaustion  of  the  resources  of  those  who 
disturbed  it  than  from  any  measures  which  the 
county  gentlemen  could  be  prevailed  on  to  take 
for  their  defence,  I  had  leisure  during  the  winter  of 
1842-43  to  resume  my  literary  labours.  I  had 
ample  subject  for  the  employment  of  my  pen.  My 
last  volume,  containing  the  observations  on  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  surprise  (in  the  military 
sense  of  the  word — that  is,  his  being  attacked  at  a 
point  other  than  that  which  he  had  anticipated)  at 
the  opening  of  the  Waterloo  campaign,  had  excited 
unbounded  indignation  among  the  Duke's  personal 
friends,  which  was  readily  and  promptly  joined  in 
by  that  numerous  class  of  officers  in  the  army  who 
looked  to  him  for  promotion.  The  stroke  told  the 
more  keenly  that  it  was  secretly  felt  to  be  just ;  but 
several  inaccuracies  in  the  narrative  of  the  battle, 
chiefly  in  the  first  edition,  gave  the  Duke's  defenders 
a  fair  ground  for  criticism.  An  article  soon  appeared 
in  the  '  Quarterly,'  which,  without  reviewing  my 
work — which  they  took  care  to  avoid — pointed  out 
these  inaccuracies  in  no  friendly  spirit ;  and  with- 
out taking  into  consideration  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  avoiding  mistakes  in  the  narrative  of  a  battle  of 
which  no  correct  or  detailed  account  had  yet  ap- 
peared, on  the  English  aide,  inveighed  with  great 
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severity  against  the  presumption  of  a  civilian  in 
criticising  the  military  conduct  of  so  great  a  com- 
mander, and  sought  to  discredit  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  work  by  citing  the  errors  of  a  trifling  and 
chiefly  personal  nature  which  had  crept  into  its 
conclusion. 

The  Duke's  partisans  on  this  occasion  committed  a 
mistake,  to  avoid  which  had  been  the  great  object  of 
my  view  of  the  campaign.  I  was  aware  from  what 
I  had  read  of  the  Continental  writers,  especially  in 
France  and  Germany,  on  the  subject,  that  the  opinion 
was  universal  among  military  men  on  the  Continent, 
that  the  Duke  had  been  surprised  at  the  outset  of 
the  Waterloo  campaign,  and  that  speculations  of  all 
sorts  were  afloat  as  to  the  causes  which  had  given 
rise  to  such  an  occurrence  on  the  part  of  so  great 
and  experienced  a  commander.  Seeing  this,  and 
knowing,  from  an  examination  of  the  facts,  that 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  been  attacked 
at  a  point  where  ho  did  not  expect  it  and  was  at 
first  unprepared  to  meet  it,  and  had  wellnigh  lost 
the  campaign  in  consequence,  I  gladly  caught  at 
the  explanation  of  the  fact  given  by  Fouch^  in  his 
'  Memoirs,'  and  confirmed,  apparently  from  the  best 
authority,  by  Sir  W.  Scott  in  ' Pauls  Letters,'  that 
he  had  been  deceived  by  that  arch-traitor,  who,  being 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  the  time  at  Paris, 
promised  the  earliest  information  to  Metternich 
and  Wellington,  and  actually  sent  off"  a  female  spy, 
Madame  D ,  with   a   detailed   account  of  the 
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plan  of  the  campaign  to  them,  but  took  care  to 
have  her  arrested  at  the  frontier  and  detained  there 
till  the  affair  was  decided  at  Waterloo.  The  Duke's 
friends  took  fire  at  tliis,  thinking  anything  better 
than  to  admit  he  had  been  deceived — not  consid- 
ering that  the  ablest  man  might  be  taken  in  by 
treachery,  but  an  over-confident  one  only  endan- 
gered by  remissness  ;  and  that  the  facts  as  to  the 
attack  at  an  unexpected  point  being  incontestable, 
if  they  saved  him  from  the  first  imputation,  they 
necessarily  ran  him  into  the  last. 

Perceiving  this,  and  being  satisfied  that  my  ac- 
count of  the  Waterloo  campaign  was  upon  the  whole 
correct,  and  the  view  given  of  it  the  beat  for  his 
reputation,  I  persevered  in  my  statement,  and  took 
advantage  of  the  inaccuracies  pointed  out  by  the 
reviewers  to  render  the  next  edition  as  correct  as 
possible.  I  at  this  time  obtained  material  aid  from 
Captain  Siborne,  whom  the  renewal  of  the  contro- 
versy brought  into  the  field,  and  who,  by  correspond- 
ing with  the  officers  in  the  regiments  that  had  been 
in  the  battle,  obtained  at  once  detailed  and  accurate 
information,  and  published  it  in  his  two  invaluable 
volumes  on  the  Waterloo  campaign.  This  important 
assistance,  with  the  light  thrown  on  the  subject  by 
Clausewitz  in  his  admirable  account  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1815 — Jomini,  in  his  narrative  of  the 
same  memorable  period — and  Grolraan  Damitz,  who 
gave  the  Belgian  version  of  the  aflair,  —  enabled 
me  to   make   the  account  of  the   campaign  more 
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minute  and  correct  than  it  had  been  in  the  first 
edition — struck  out,  as  above  mentioned,  at  a  single 
heat,  without  the  aid  of  the  important  lights  which 
had  since  been  thrown  on  the  subject.  In  the 
course  of  these  researches  I  found  that  the  more 
the  subject  was  studied,  the  more  clearly  would  it 
appear  that  the  view  I  had  first  presented  was  in 
the  main  correct.  I  was  careful  to  soften  several 
expressions  at  which  the  friends  of  the  Duke  had 
perhaps  with  reason  taken  offence;  but  I  retained 
and  strengthened  the  main  argument  on  the  subject. 
As  time  went  on  the  opposition  gradually  died  away, 
and  at  length  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that 
nearly  all  the  military  men  with  whom  I  conversed, 
including  even  some  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
intimate  friends,  came  to  admit  that  I  was  in  the 
right  in  the  controversy.^ 

During  the  whole  of  1843  I  laboured  assiduously 
at  the  new  edition,  being  the  sixth,  of  my  History. 
The  former  editions,  which  were  of  1000  or  1500 
each,  were  all  engrossed  in  the  single  edition  of 
the  last  volume  which  consisted  of  6000  copies. 
In  the  course  of  my  researches  I  became  strongly 
impressed  with  the  imperfection  of  my  early  volumes, 
and  of  the  vast  additions  which  a  greater  detail 
would  make  both  to  their  interest  and  value.     In 

^  Colonel  Hamley,  the  able  military  professor  at  Sandhurst,  has 
adopted  mj  view  as  to  Wellington  having  mistaken  the  real  point 
of  attack,  and  enforced  it  in  the  most  convincing  manner  last  year 
(1861)  in  an  admirable  article  on  the  subject  in  '  Blackwood's  Maga- 


zine.' 
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consequence  I  made  additions  so  considerable  to  the 
two  first  volumes,  which  contained  the  internal  His- 
tory of  the  Kevolution,  that  that  part  of  the  work 
was  in  a  manner  rewritten.  The  additions  made 
to  these  volumes  alone  amounted  to  1000 — to  the 
whole  work,  to  1500  pages.  The  revision  led  me 
to  investigate  minutely  both  the  conduct  of  the  Not- 
ables in  refusing  to  accede  to  the  equalisation  of 
territorial  burdens  proposed  by  Calonne,  and  the 
ruinous  effects  of  the  irresolution  of  the  king  and 
flight  of  the  nobles,  when  the  disturbances  actually 
broke  out.  In  the  course  of  it  I  was  forcibly  struck 
by  the  similarity  of  their  conduct  on  that  occasion 
to  that  which  I  had  recently  witnessed  on  a  minia- 
ture scale  on  the  part  of  the  Lanarkshire  country 
gentlemen  and  magistrates  in  the  late  disturbances. 
Both  were  characterised  by  wilful  shutting  of  the 
eyes  to  danger  while  yet  distant,  obstinate  resist- 
ance to  preparation  against  it  when  only  approach- 
ing, and  general  terror  and  irresolution  when  it  was 
actually  present  I  felt  thankful  for  the  fortunate 
combination  of  circumstances  which  had  placed  me 
in  my  present  position,  instead  of  that  for  which 
the  kind  partiality  of  Sir  W.  Rae  had,  on  the  crisis 
of  ray  fate,  designed  me.  Had  I  accepted  bis  offer, 
and  become  Solicitor- General  in  December  1834,  I 
might  have  been  in  a  higher  situation  so  far  as  pro- 
fessional advancement  is  concerned,  but  by  no  means 
in  one  so  well  calculated  to  instruct  me  in  the  real 
working  of  human  nature  iu  actual  lif<^ 
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situation  in  Scotland,  perhaps  not  in  Britain,  would 
have  given  me  so  clear  an  insight  into  the  working 
of  human  nature  in  trying  situations,  or  the  causes 
to  which  the  greatest  public  calamities  had  been 
owing. 

In  the  winter  of  1842-43  I  began  a  course  of  study 
with  a  view  to  enriching  and  adorning  my  History, 
which  soon  proved  a  source  of  great  pleasure,  and  in 
some  degree  determined  the  course  of  reading  pur- 
sued through  the  remainder  of  my  life.     Now  that 
the  researches  had  been  made  and  the  purchases 
completed  connected  with  the  composition  of  my 
History,  I  extended  my  reading  to  general  subjects, 
and  reverted  to  the  poets,  historians,  and  orators 
which   had   been   the   delight   of    my  youth,    and 
which,  by  the  charm  they  aflForded,  had  determined 
the  bent  of  my  mind.      My  purchases   of  books 
rapidly  followed  the  same  direction,  and  gradually 
the  library  at  Possil  was  brought  to  a  level  in  gen- 
eral, with  what  it  had  long  been  in  historical,  litera- 
ture.    Adam  Smith  said  that  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  life  was  reverting  in  old  age  to  the  studies  of 
youth ;  and  though  I  was  not  yet  an  old  man,  I 
was  sufficiently  advanced  in  life  to  appreciate  this 
pleasure.     My  literary  labours  being  now  compara- 
tively light,  I  was  enabled  to  devote  the  evening 
to  reading,  and  found  sufficient  time  in  general  for 
writing  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  which  I  devoted  to 
that  occupation  after  breakfast   before   going  into 
Glasgow  for  my  legal  duties.     The  Greek  and  Latin 
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classics,  and  the  best  authors  in  French  and  Italian, 
were  again  read  with  an  avidity  far  beyond  what 
I  had  felt  when  they  were  first  gone  through  thirty 
years  before :  for  then  they  were  charmipg,  chiefly 
from  the  pleasure  of  novelty — now  they  aeemed  in- 
valuable from  bearing  the  stamp  of  truth ;  then  they 
were  delightful  because  they  led  into  the  regions 
of  imagination — now  they  were  still  more  charming, 
because  those  regions  at  every  step  recalled  the  scenes 
or  the  events  of  real  life. 

Homer  was  the  first  object  of  my  study ;  and  I 
found  with  pleasure  that,  though  I  had  read  scarcely 
any  Greek  since  I  engaged  in  active  life,  a  little 
application  and  occasional  recourse  to  the  dictionary 
enabled  me  to  recover  that  language  so  completely, 
that  in  a  few  months  I  had  gone  through  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  Thucydides,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides, 
were  next  taken  up,  and  by  a  little  effort  their 
difficulties  were  also  overcome,  Latin  had  always 
been  as  easy  to  me  as  French ;  and  there  was  no 
difficulty  in  going  through  the  masterpieces  of  that 
language — Virgil,  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  Qulntus  Curtius, 
were  devoured  in  a  single  winter ;  and  with  them  the 
whole  plays  of  Corneille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire,  in 
French  ;  and  the  poems  of  Tasso,  Ariosto,  and  Dante, 
in  Italian.  My  object  in  these  studies  was  not  the 
mere  pleasure,  great  as  it  was,  which  the  perusal  of 
these  works  afl'orded  me ;  I  wished  also  to  fill  my 
mind  with  dramatic  and  poetical  ideas,  and  my  work 
with  dramatic  and  poetical  quotations. 
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This  became  a  much  easier  matter  than  it  would 
have  been  before  my  History  was  done,  for   this 
reason :  all  the  events  and  incidents  I  had  related 
lay  stretched  out  like  a  map  before  my  mind's  eye. 
When  I  read  the  poets  or  historians  of  former  times, 
I  at  once  perceived  what  passages  had  an  affinity  to 
those  which  I  had  described,  and  I  marked  it  in  the 
beginning  of  the  volume  with  the  event  in  my  nar- 
rative to  which  it  bore  an  analogy,  and  to  which  it 
might  be  quoted  as  applicabla     The  habit  of  doing 
this  gave  an  additional  interest  to  my  studies  ;  and 
I  was  ere  long  surprised  to  discover  how  often  the 
genius  of  the  poets  and  dramatists  of  former  times 
had  anticipated  not  only  the  events,  but  sometimes 
the   very  words  afterwards  used   by  the   sufferers 
under  similar  calamities  I  had  recorded.     This  com- 
parison of  the  conception  of  former  genius  with  the 
realities   of   actual    life   had   a  double  advantage; 
for  it  told  of  the  identity  of  human  nature  in  all 
ages,  and  of  the  magnanimity  of  sufferers  under  real 
calamities,  who  unconsciously  realised  the  highest 
conceptions  of  ideal  heroism  in  works  of  imagina- 
tion.    I  was  pleased  to  be  able  to  adorn  my  pages 
with  so  many  gems  of  poetry  and  dramatic  beauty ; 
but  I  was  far  more  gratified  at  discovering  in  real 
life  so  much  of  the  heroism  which  we  are  apt  to 
think   exists   only  in   the   realms   of  fancy.      The 
comparison   tended  strongly  to  restore   those  con- 
ceptions  of  the   dignity   of   human   nature   which 
the  selfishness  with  which  I  was  familiar  in  private 
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traosactiona,  and  the  timidity  which  was  eo  general 
in  public  life,  had  gone  fai'  to  destroy. 

An  interesting  incident  occurred  in  the  autumn  of 
tbi8year{1843)which  merits  a  place  in  these  Memoirs. 
The  Marquis  of  Douglas,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  had  married,  in  spring,  Marie,  daughter  of 
the  reigning  prince,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  and 
a  near  connection,  by  marriage,  of  the  Imperial  and 
fioyal  houses  of  St  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Munich,  and 
Napoleon.  So  illustrious  an  alliance  gave  the  highest 
satisfaction  to  the  old  Duke,  wliich  was  enhanced  by 
the  young  Princess  being  a  person  of  pleasing  appear- 
ance and  true  German  simplicity  and  bouliohiie  of 
manner.  The  young  couple  spent  the  summer  in 
Germany ;  but  towards  autumn  they  came  to  Scot- 
land, and  it  was  arranged  that  they  were  to  arrive  at 
Hamilton  Palace  on  the  14th  September.  As  the  fam- 
ily were  extremely  popular,  both  on  their  own  estates 
and  in  the  county  and  neighbourhood,  great  pre- 
parations were  made  by  their  own  tenantry  and  all 
the  neighbours  for  their  reception.  The  yeomanry  of 
Lanarkshire  in  a  body  went  forward  ten  miles  from 
Hamilton  to  meet  and  escort  them  in,  accompanied 
by  the  whole  gentlemen  of  the  county  and  tenantry 
on  horseback.  As  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  an  old 
friend  of  the  family,  I  went  at  the  head  of  the  latter 
body,  and  met  the  Princess  when  she  alighted  and 
received  her  father-in-law's  salute  at  the  foot  of 
the  great  stair  of  his  palace.  A  dinner  was  given 
the  same  day  in  the  riding-school  of  the  palace — a 
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large  room  capable  of  accommodating  five  hundred 
persons — by  the  Duke  to  the  tenantry  and  neigh- 
bours on  the  occasion.  After  dinner,  the  Princess, 
with  her  mother-in-law  the  Duchess,  and  her  sister- 
in-law  Lady  Lincoln,  came  in  to  the  orchestra^  and 
the  Duke  requested  me  to  propose  the  health  of  the 
bride.  I  did  so,  standing  on  the  table,  immediately 
below  the  ladies ;  and  when  I  concluded,  and  the 
hall  was  ringing  with  acclamations,  the  bride  stretched 
out  her  hand  to  me  in  token  of  gratification,  which 
I  of  course  immediately  respectfully  kissed.  The 
Duchess  and  Lady  Lincoln  did  the  same,  and  met 
with  the  like  reception  ;  so  that  chance  brought  me 
into  the  extraordinary  position  of  kissing  the  hand 
of  a  princess,  a  duchess,  and  a  countess — all  three 
beautiful  women — at  one  time,  in  the  presence  of  five 
hundred  persons.     There  is  safety  in  numbers. 

About  this  time  (1843)  we  met  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  their  daughters,  the 
Ladies  Elizabeth  and  Evelyn  Gower — the  former 
of  whom  is  now  married  to  the  Duke  of  ArgyU, 
the  latter  to  Lord  Blantyre  —  first  at  Hamilton 
Palace,  and  soon  after  for  several  days  at  Wishaw 
House.  The  Duke  was  a  pleasing,  intelligent  man, 
reserved  in  his  manners,  and  unfortunately  afflicted 
with  deafness,  which  precluded  him  from  taking  a 
part  in  general  conversation.  The  Duchess,  the  well- 
known  and  celebrated  Mistress  of  the  Eobes  to  the 
Queen,  was  a  person  possessed  of  so  many  attractions 
and  such  influence  as  renders  her  almost  a  historical 
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character.  The  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  she  has 
in  her  veins  "  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards,"  and 
her  manners  and  character  are  worthy  of  her  high 
descent.  Possessed  early  in  life  of  great  natural 
beauty  and  a  fine  figure,  she  has  grown  somewhat 
unwieldy  in  middle  age,  but  she  always  retains  the 
inherent  suavity  of  her  manner  and  benignity  of  her 
countenance.  Without  what  can  be  called  decided 
natural  talents,  she  is  richly  endowed  with  that 
good  sense  and  strong  feeling  of  propriety  which, 
especially  to  persons  in  her  exalted  position,  are 
more  than  a  compensation  for  them.  That  she  pos- 
sesses in  a  very  high  degree  the  favour  of  her  sov- 
ereign is  well  known,  and  has  been  publicly  evinced 
on  many  occasions.  Six  Cabinet  Ministers  are  at 
this  moment  her  connections  by  blood  or  marriage, 
and  she  enjoys  greater  political  influence  than  ever 
has  been  possessed  by  any  lady  since  the  days  of 
Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  With  all  this  pub- 
lic ascendancy  she  has  never  lost  a  private  friend,  and 
her  manner  has  never  become  haughty. 

Among  her  daugliters,  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing, as  indeed  the  most  superior  in  intellect,  is  Lady 
Elizabeth,  who  soon  after  became  Duchess  of  Argyll. 
To  distinguished  natural  talents  and  a  highly  culti- 
vated mind  she  unites  the  sweetest  and  most  engag- 
ing manners,  which  set  ofiT,  and  almost  cause  to  be 
forgotten,  the  beauty  of  her  countenance  and  figure. 
Slim  and  finely  proportioned,  she  was  at  this  time 
(1843)  a  perfect  Hebe  in  appearance ;  but  her  m    ' 
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was  of  the  highest  order,  and  akin  to  what  the  poets 
ascribe  to  Juno  rather  than  Venus.  We  were  acci- 
dentally thrown  much  together,  and  though  she  w  as 
then  under  twenty,  I  was  extremely  struck  with  the 
variety  of  her  information,  and  the  candid,  inquir- 
ing turn  of  her  mind.  She  was  very  desirous  of 
adding  to  her  stock  of  knowledge,  and  had  the  art 
so  rare,  especially  in  persons  of  high  rank,  but  so 
valuable  when  possessed,  of  turning  the  conversation 
with  others  to  the  subjects  with  which  they  were 
famUiar,  and  making  herself  agreeable  by  imbibing 
something  new  from  the  person  she  addressed.  Her 
subsequent  conduct  as  Duchess  of  Argyll  has  been 
^Jr  in  oni^n  with  to  beginnSg.  and  the 
British  aristocracy  can  boast  of  none  who  has  proved 
at  once  a  greater  ornament  or  a  more  valuable  sup- 
port to  their  order.  Though  qualified  by  her  rank, 
youth,  and  beauty  to  take  the  highest  place  in  the 
fashionable  world,  she  is  eminently  domestic  in  her 
habits,  and  devotes  most  of  her  time  to  the  bringing 
up  of  a  numerous  and  charming  family. 

The  highly  estimable  career  of  the  Duchess  of 
Argyll  is  in  some  degree  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
high  political  position  taken  by  her  husband,  the 
present  Duke.  His  talents,  the  gift  of  nature,  are 
of  a  very  high  order;  so  high,  indeed,  as  to  have 
surmounted  the  evils  of  a  private  education,  and 
excess  of  undue  flattery  and  applause  in  early 
years.  He  has  never  enjoyed  the  great,  and  to 
men  of  rank  perhaps  the  most  important,  ad  van- 
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tage  of  a  public  school,  that  of  being  removed  from 
toadies  or  sycophants  at  home,  and  made  to  feel 
his  own  level  by  being  pluuged  among  his  equals  or 
superiors  in  rank  and  sturdy  competitora  in  talent. 
But  although  the  young  Duke's  great  abilities  have 
enabled  him  to  surmount  this  deficiency,  yet  it  has 
left  one  defect  in  his  character  which  is  at  times  very 
conspicuous,  and  was  so  especially  on  hia  first  intro- 
duction into  public  life.  From  having  never  been 
brought  in  youth  into  contact  with  others,  and  hav- 
ing been  surrounded  by  a  host  of  flatterers,  who  for 
their  own  purposes  recommended  even  to  exagger- 
ation his  talents,  he  had  become  too  confident  in 
them,  and  at  times  excited  hostility,  at  others  ridi- 
cule, by  an  assumption  of  superiority  which  even  his 
high  rank  and  unquestionable  abilities  did  not  so 
early  in  life  entitle  him  to  take.  The  unfavourable 
impression  produced  by^his  tendency  was  enhaoced 
by  his  youthful  appearance,  which  even  in  manhood 
retains  the  aspect  and  features  of  early  life.  But 
these  peculiarities  gradually  disappeared  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  years  ;  and  his  power  of  speaking  and  his 
information  are  such  that  he  never  fails  to  inspire 
respect  in  those  who  listen  to  him,  however  much 
inclined  they  may  be  at  first  to  depreciate  his 
talents.  Lord  Eglinton  has  more  than  once  said  to 
me  that  he  thought  he  was  the  best  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Lords  after  Lord  Derby.  He  was  bred  a 
Conservative,  to  which  party  his  father  belonged ; 
but  the  influence  of  the  Suthcrlands,  and  perhaps  bis 
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owu  disposition,  soon  after  his  marriage  brought  him 
over  to  the  Whigs,  to  whom  he  has  ever  since  re- 
mained faithful.  He  is  passionately  fond  of  scien- 
tific pursuits,  in  which  he  has  acquired  very  great 
proficiency,  insomuch  that  the  inaugural  address 
which  he  delivered  to  the  Scientific  Association  at 
Glasgow,  some  years  after,  was  universally  admired 
by  the  many  men  of  varied  acquirements  who  heard 
it,  and  whose  pursuits  it  embraced.  In  private  so- 
ciety he  is  afiable  and  agreeable  in  a  high  degree : 
he  was  often  our  guest  at  Fossil  when  he  was  at 
Glasgow  on  occasion  of  any  public  meetings  in 
which  he  bore  a  part ;  and  we  shared  his  hospitality 
alike  in  Hamilton  Place  and  in  his  elegant  villa  at 
Campden  HUl,  near  Kensington. 

I  continued  to  write  regularly  at  my  History  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  1843,  and  the  printing  of  the  new  edi- 
tion began  in  November  of  th^  year.  It  was  published 
in  April  1844,  and  consisted  of  2000  copies,  for  which 
I  received  2000  guineas,  being  by  much  the  largest 
sum  I  had  yet  received  for  any  literary  work.  The 
subscription  in  London  was  1200  at  once;  and  the 
whole  impression  went  off*  so  rapidly  that  before  the 
end  of  the  year  preparations  were  already  making 
for  another  edition,  being  the  seventh,  on  a  still  more 
extended  scale,  and  to  be  brought  out  in  such  a  way 
as  might  embrace  a  class  of  readers  to  whom  the 
purchase  of  the  whole  work,  at  a  cost  of  £7,  7s., 
might  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Meanwhile  I 
received  the  most  gratifying  proofs  of  its  progress  in 
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foreign  couutrieB.  An  edition  was  published  by 
Messrs  Harper  at  New  York,  of  whicb,  before  tbe 
printing  was  completed, '  15,000  copies  were  in 
circulation  in  the  United  States ;  ^  the  whole  im- 
pression was  30,000,  which  was  entirely  sold  ofiF 
in  two  years.  Mr  Harper,  whom  I  met  some 
years  afterwards  at  Mr  Bancroft's,  the  historian, 
then  American  Minister  in  London,  told  me  he 
had  made  30,000  dollars  out  of  that  edition  alone. 
The  publication  of  this  edition  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  led  to  a  correspondence  between 
me  and  Judge  Kent,  the  celebrat(Ai  American  law- 
yer, who  kindly  furnished  me  with  various  authori- 
ties and  particulars,  with  which  in  some  respects 
I  corrected,  and  in  others  confirmed  the  state- 
ments regarding  the  United  States  in  the  original 
edition.  The  circulation  of  the  work  in  America 
was  extraordinary,  and  Considering  its  anti-republi- 
can character,  not  a  little  creditable  to  their  candour 
and  thirst  for  knowledge.  Mr  Bancroft  told  me  in 
1848  that  at  that  period,  in  the  different  editions 
that  had  been  published  in  the  United  States,  above 
a  hundred  thousand  copies  had  been  sold,  some  of 
which  were  as  low  as  10s.,  and  the  highest  only 
IGs.  8d. 

'  "  NbtwitbataDding  the  repugnance  wliich  ie  felt  amongBt  na  to  his 
miarepnisentation  of  the  UnileJ  Sut«B,  and  the  strooger  antipathy  to 
bis  uitt- republican  heresies,  such  ate  the  cravings  for  higtorical  litera- 
ture, anil  the  avidity  with  which  it  is  read,  that  15,000  copies  of  Mr 
Alison's  own  work  are  already  diseeiQinated  in  tbe  United  States.'* — 
Alison's  Europe,  iv.  445,  note,  Harper,  New  York. 
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About  the  same  time  I  received  still  more  flatter- 
ing proofs  of  the  circulation  of  my  work  in  the  Old 
World.  It  was  translated  into  French  by  M.  Petit ; 
an  edition  in  ten  volumes,  published  in  English  by 
M.  Galignani  at  Paris,  had  a  very  great  circulation, 
and  seriously  interfered  with  the  sale  of  the  editions 
in  this  country ;  and  another  edition,  published  in  a 
still  cheaper  and  more  compendious  form  at  Brussels, 
also  drained  ofif  the  purchase  of  a  great  number  of 
English  travellers.  A  translation  was  set  about,  and 
well  executed  into  German  at  Leipsic,  which  was 
soon  after  published  in  successive  volumes,  and  which 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  placing  on  my  shelves.  But 
what  gratified  and  surprised  me  most  was,  that  I 
heard  at  this  time  of  its  translation  into  Arabic  at 
Malta  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and 
of  the  publication  of  2000  copies  in  that  language. 
I  ascribed  this  general  circulation  to  the  fortunate 
nature  of  the  subject,  interesting  to  all  the  world, 
and  yet  possessing  the  unity  of  the  Greek  drama,  and 
to  the  system  I  had  adopted  of  colouring  events  as 
vividly  as  was  consistent  with  truth,  and  of  availing 
myself  of  all  the  aids  which  imagination  could  afibrd 
to  the  delineation  of  real  events. 

For  several  years  past  I  had  written  scarcely  any- 
thing for  '  Blackwood's  Magazine,'  having  been  en- 
tirely engrossed  either  by  my  daily  increasing  oflScial 
duties,  or  by  the  labour  with  which  the  composi- 
tion of  the  last  volume  of  my  History  was  attended. 
But  I  was  far  from  being  during  this  period  an  un- 
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concerned  spectator  of  passing  events,  and  a  great 
variety  of  ideas  and  facts  had  accumulated  in  my 
mind,  which  absolutely  required  an  outlet.  I  felt 
ae  if  I  was  bursting,  my  mind  waa  so  full — at  all 
hazards  it  required  to  have  the  pent-up  streams 
drained  off.  Much  had  occurred  during  the  years 
in  which  my  contributions  to  '  Blackwood '  had  been 
intermitted  to  give  a  new  current  to  ray  thoughts, 
both  of  a  theoretical  and  practical  nature.  New 
works  had  issued  from  the  press  of  an  elevated  or 
charming  character,  which  had  kindled  a  new  train  of 
ideas,  or  from  their  celebrity  deserved  to  be  reviewed. 
The  comparative  leisure  which  I  now  enjoyed  from 
the  agitation  of  the  engrossing  work  of  my  History 
left  me  leisure  for  the  study  of  general  literature, 
and  the  prosecution  of  the  ideas  suggested  by  my 
practical  collision  with  the  affairs  of  life.  The  influ- 
ence of  these  causes  appeared  in  the  articles  which, 
during  1844  and  the  three  following  years,  I  wrote 
for  '  Blackwood  '  and  a  few  other  periodicals,  and 
the  composition  of  Aphich  I  felt  as  a  recreation  from 
the  change  of  ideas  they  induced  after  the  exhaust- 
ing uniformity  of  those  suggested  by  my  History. 

In  the  selection  of  the  subjects  I  was  guided  by  a 
new  motive,  which  ever  after  strongly  influenced  the 
direction  of  my  casual  labours.  I  already  contem- 
plated the  publication  of  a  selection  of  my  Essays  in  a 
separate  form,  after  the  model  of  those  so  success- 
fully attempted  at  that  time  by  Macaulay,  Jeffrey,  and 
Sydney  Smith.    From  the  great  pr 
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ever,  of  political  essays  in  those  hitherto  published 
by  me  in  'Blackwood/  and  the  evanescent  nature 
of  the  interest  with  which  several  of  them  were  in- 
vested, I  was  sensible  that  a  selection  containing  a 
proper  proportion  of  subjects  on  literature  and  taste, 
and  therefore  generally  interesting,  could  not  as  yet 
be  made,  and  that  several  years  must  elapse  before 
the  defect  could  be  supplied.  I  lost  no  time,  accord- 
ingly, in  commencing  the  attempt,  and  in  the  choice 
of  subjects  I  was  guided  by  a  principle  suggested  by 
the  obvious  cause  to  which  the  failure  of  many  simi- 
lar collections  had  been  owing.  This  was  to  review 
or  criticise  works  only  of  established  and  enduring 
fame,  and  to  mingle  them  with  discussions  on  sub- 
jects of  taste  and  the  fine  arts,  which  might  be  per- 
manently interesting  to  cultivated  minds. ^ 
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^  The  foUowing  aiticles^  after  an  intermisaion  of  manj  years,  ap- 
peared in  'Blackwood* at  the  dates  affixed  to  ^ch,  written  hy  me, 
viz.: — 

May  1844. 

July 

Not. 

Dec.      „ 

Jan.  1845. 

March 

April 

June 

July 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Feb.  1846. 

March 

June 
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II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


II 


The  Increase  ot  Crime, 
Causes  of  Increase  of  Crime,    . 

Lamartine, 

Quizot, 

Homer,  Dante,  and  Michael  Angelo, 

British  History  during  18th  century, 

Virgil,  Tasso,  and  Raphael, 

Hannibal, 

Marlborough,  No.  I., 

Montesquieu,    . 

Humboldt, 

Marlborough,  No.  II., 

Marlborough,  No.  III., 

The  Roman  Campagna, 

The  Fall  of  Rome,    . 


Vol. 
It. 
Ivi. 
Ivi. 
Ivi. 
Ivii. 
hii. 
IviL 
Ivii. 
IviiL 
Iviii. 
Iviii. 
IviiL 
lix. 
lix. 
lix. 


Page 
533 

1 
667 
787 

1 
353 
401 
763 

1 
390 
541 
649 
195 
337 
698 
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Au  interesting  meeting  took  place  at  Ayr  in 
August  1844,  in  which  I  bore  a  part.  This  was  a 
commemoration  of  Burns,  suggested  by  the  return 
of  hia  sons  from  India  to  this  country.  The  idea 
first  occurred  to  the  enthusiastic  mind  of  Professor 
Wilson,  ever  ready  with  the  liberality  of  true  genius 
to  offer  the  tribute  of  praise  to  kindred  eminence. 
Lord  Egliuton,  who  consented  to  become  chair- 
man, gave  it  the  aid  of  hia  brilliant  eloquence  and 
deserved  popularity.  A  huge  pavilion  was  con- 
structed near  the  Bridge  of  Doon  and  Alloway  Kirk, 
near  to  the  house  in  which  the  immortal  bard  had 
been  born,  and  in  this  pavilion  the  banquet  took 
place,  and  2000  persons  were  assembled.  Lord 
Eglinton's  opening  address,  though  brief,  was  ex- 
tremely felicitous ;  and  Professor  Wilson's,  who 
spoke  next,  though  rather  too  long,  thrilled  every 
heart  by  the  generosity  of  feeling  and  enthusiastic 
ardour  with  which  it  abounded.  The  "  Memory  of 
Scott,  Campbell,  and  Byron  "  was  intrusted  to  me ; 
and  my  speech  on  the  occasion,  which  I  was  careful 
to  make  brief,  was  reprinted  in  '  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine' for  September  1844,  and  afterwards  in  the 
American  edition  of  my  Essays.     I  was  glad  to  find 
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that  my  voice  filled  the  spacious  room,  and   was 
heard  by  all  the  numerous  company. 

In  the  course  of  this  summer  I  became  seriously 
alarmed  by  the  evident  approaches  to  Free  Trade 
which  were  being  made  in  the  journals  and  periodi- 
cals under  the  influence  of  the  Administration ;  and 
by  the  supineness  which  was  evinced  in  combating 
the  efforts  of  the  anti-Corn-Law  League  to  effect  an 
entire  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.    I  already  anticipated 
the  great  change  in  our  commercial  policy  which 
soon  afterwards  took  place,  and  accordingly  wrote  an 
article  in  *  Blackwood/  entitled  "  Free  Trade  and 
Protection/'^  which  contains  the  germ  of  all   my 
numerous  subsequent  publications   on  the  subject. 
Shortly  after  its  appearance  I  received  an  application 
from  the  Agricultural  Protection  Society  for  liberty 
to  publish  it  in  a  separate  form  at  their  expense.    To 
this  request  I  willingly  acceded,  and  incorporated 
with  it  the  chapter  on  the  "  Corn  Laws  "  in  my  work 
on  Population,  which  was  founded  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, and  10,000  copies  were  circulated  by  them. 
I  reflect  with  great  satisfaction  on  this  production, 
now  that  the  event  which  I  apprehended  has  taken 
place,  and  the  consequences  I  predicted  have  been 
more  than  realised ;  and  the  more  so  that  the  pub- 
lication took  place  when  Sir  R.  Peel  was  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  power,  and  when,  of  course,  by  it  I  re- 
nounced all  idea  of  professional  advancement  from 

1  Vol.  Iv.  p.  385,  March  1844. 
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his,  as  the  whole  tenor  of  my  life  had  done  from 
the  Whig,  party. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  I  received  an  applica- 
tion from  the  house  of  Carry  k  Hart,  Philadelphia, 
to  furnish  them  with  a  list  of  my  contributions  to 
periodicals,  in  order  that  they  might  publish  a  volume 
uniform  with  the  Essays  of  Macaulay,  Sydney  Smith, 
and  Professor  Wilson,  which  they  had  already  under- 
taken to  bring  out.  The  terms  which  they  offered 
were  a  mere  trifle,  being  only  fifty  guineas;  but  I 
was  gratified  at  finding  myself  placed  in  such  good 
company,  and  accordingly  not  only  sent  them  over  a 
list,  but  a  selection  of  the  articles  I  deemed  most 
advisable,  corrected  for  the  press.  It  was  published 
in  spring  1845,  and  in  the  first  week  2000  copies 
were  disposed  of.  Macaulay  was  the  first  of  the 
series,  myself  the  second,  and  Sydney  Smith,  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  and  Lord  Jefi'rey  followed  in  succes- 
sion. I  could  not  avoid  feeling  a  little  amused  when 
I  saw  my  old  and  candid  critics  in  the  '  Quarterly,' 
including  Croker,  Southey,  Lockhart,  and  Lord 
Mahon,  all  crammed  into  one  volume,  which  only 
appeared  as  the  sixth  in  the  series.  The  success  of 
this  publication  in  America  encouraged  me  to  per- 
severe in  my  design  of  preparing  a  similar  collection 
for  the  press  in  this  country ;  and  in  order  to  make 
it  popular,  and  if  possible  permanently  interesting, 
it  was  necessary  to  add  as  much  as  possible,  for 
several  years,  to  the  essays  on  literary  and  general 
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subjects  which  might  adequately  dilute  the  political 
treatises. 

About  this  time  we  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
a  most  charming  person,  now,  alas !  no  more,  who 
was  not  only  herself  a  very  great  acquisition  to  our 
society  in  Lanarkshire,  but  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing us  to  her  father,  one  of  the  many  gallant  and 
distinguished  officers  of  the  British  army.  General 
Sir  Howard  Douglas's  fourth  daughter,  Mary,  had 
married,  early  in  life — when  her  father  was  Lord 
High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands, — Captain 
Murray  Gartshore,  second  son  of  Sir  Patrick  Murray 
of  Ochtertyre,  in  Perthshire,  from  whom  he  inherited 
a  considerable  estate,  at  no  great  distance  from  Glas- 
gow, in  Stirlingshire.  He  was  at  that  time  in  the 
42d  Highlanders ;  and  our  first  acquaintance  with 
him  was  in  1841,  when  he  was  stationed  with  his 
regiment  in  Glasgow.  He  soon,  however,  sold  out, 
and  settled  with  his  wife  on  his  estate  of  Gartshore, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Possil.  A  great  intimacy 
sprang  up  between  the  two  families,  and  we  found 
Mrs  Gartshore  an  invaluable  addition  to  our  society. 
Gifted  by  nature  with  brilliant  talents,  which  had 
been  improved  to  the  utmost  by  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, highly  polished  in  her  manners,  and  eloquent 
in  conversation,  she  possessed  at  the  same  time 
those  peculiar  powers  which,  had  her  sphere  in  life 
been  diflferent,  would  have  raised  her  to  the  very 
highest  position  on  the  stage.  She  once  said  to  me, 
*'  Nature  intended  me  for  a  prima  donnas  but  chance 
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made  me  a  baronct'a  daughter,  so  my  life  has  been 
manqnh"  That  was  truly  her  feeling,  and  the 
words  were  spoken  without  either  vanity  or  affecta- 
tion, for  she  felt  the  ambition  to  obtain  such  distinc- 
tion, and  was  conscious  of  the  powers  which  would 
have  secured  her  obtaining  it.  She  had  extraordi- 
nary dramatic  powers  both  in  singing  and  acting ; 
was  a  superb  pianist,  and  equally  capable  of  repre- 
sentingj  with  the  highest  effect,  the  characters  or 
scenes  of  others,  and  of  imagining  either  new  pieces 
for  the  stage  or  fresh  melodies  for  song.  She  was 
at  once  a  first-rate  musician,  a  good  composer,  and 
a  brilliant  actress. 

The  simplicity  of  her  character  enhanced  the 
value  of  this  extraordinary  combination  of  gifts; 
but  it  was  impossible  that  such  talents  could  long 
remain  buried  in  obscurity  at  the  foot  of  the  Camp- 
sie  Hills.  Her  fame  ere  long  spread  to  London,  in 
the  very  first  circles  of  which  she  passed  several 
months  during  the  season  for  the  last  years  of  her 
life.  The  manner  in  which  she  was  there  f&ted  and 
run  after  was  extraordinary.  All  drawing-rooms 
were  thrown  open  to  her,  from  her  godmother's  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  downwards ;  every  one  was 
anxious  to  secure  the  aid  of  her  brilliant  powers  to 
throw  a  radiance  over  their  assemblies.  She  was 
generally  engaged  to  one  or  two  morning  parties, 
a  dinner,  and  one  or  two  receptions  in  the  evening. 
An  ardent  mind  enabled  her  to  bear  for  long  the 
immense  fatigue  consequent  on  a  life  of  excitement 
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without  suffering  in  her  healtL  She  had  many 
admirers,  but  so  perfectly  correct  was  she  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  homage,  that  her  name  was  never 
coupled  with  that  of  any  particular  person.  But 
this  whirl  of  excitement  at  length  proved  fatal.  After 
a  brilliant  season  of  success  in  London  she  went 
down  to  the  New  Forest  to  prosecute  a  literary  work 
on  which  she  was  engaged,  when  she  breathed  her 
last,  after  a  long  and  painful  illness,  brought  on  by 
undue  excitement  and  tension  of  the  brain.  She 
often  said  that  the  happiest  hours  of  her  life  had 
been  spent  in  our  house ;  and  Mrs  Alison  and  I 
mourned  over  her  premature  death  as  over  a  child 
of  our  own. 

Our  friendship  with  this  highly  gifted  lady  led  to 
an  intimacy  with  her  father.  This  able  and  ener- 
getic veteran,  who  closely  resembled  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  countenance,  also  had  a  great  simili- 
tude to  that  illustrious  man  in  many  of  the  salient 
points  of  character.  He  was  then,  and  still  is  (1861), 
a  model  of  a  British  soldier.  Calm  and  resolute  tn 
disposition,  he  has  at  the  same  time  the  quick  eye, 
rapid  intuition,  and  fearless  determination  which  are 
the  most  valuable  qualities  in  a  general.  He  did 
good  service  during  the  Peninsular  war  in  a  separate 
command,  when  he  operated  on  the  northern  coasts  of 
Galicia  and  Asturias,  and  enjoyed,  in  a  high  degree, 
the  confidence  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Later  in 
life,  and  since  the  peace,  he  has  devoted  his  attention 
chiefly  to  the  important  subjects  of  military  and  naval 
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gunnery,  on  which  he  has  published  several  valuable 
treatises.  He  is,  and  has  long  been,  perhaps  the 
most  learned  and  ecieutific  officer  in  the  British 
army.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing,  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  the  difference  between  the  English  and 
foreign  military  system,  that,  wbile  the  officers  who 
trandated  Sir  Howard  Douglas's  treatise  on  Naval 
Gunnery  into  the  German  and  Russian  languages 
have  been  decorated  with  titles  for  doing  so,  tlie 
author  has  received  no  corresponding  mark  of  public 
esteem  in  his  own  country,  and  still  has  no  other 
title  but  that  of  baronet,  which  he  inherited  from  his 
father,  and  the  dignity  of  G.C.B.,  which  he  received 
for  his  Peninsular  services. 

To  Mrs  Gartshore  we  were  also  indebted  for  an 
introduction  to  a  very  eminent  and  most  amiable  man, 
and  to  the  splendid  hospitalities  of  Lansdowne  House. 
On  one  occasion  when  she  was  going  to  sing  in  his 
noble  saloon,  she  obtained  for  us  cards  of  invitation 
from  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  I  afterwards 
met  and  passed  two  days  with  him  at  a  small  party 
at  Hamilton  Palace.  Lansdowne  House  is,  per- 
haps, next  to  Devonshire  House,  the  most  splendid 
town  residence  in  London ;  at  least  its  marble  hall, 
surrounded  by  statues,  is  the  most  magnificent.  On 
a  par  with  the  splendour  of  his  palace  are  the  pol- 
ished manners  and  courteous  demeanour  of  the  noble 
host.  Lord  Lansdowne  is  one  of  the  most  estimable 
of  the  public  men  who  arose  in  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.     Belonging  to  an  old  Whig  family  which 
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had  long  held  high  offices  in  the  State,  and  thrown 
early  in  life  into  important  political  situations,  he 
has  never,  through  a  long  and  active  public  life, 
forfeited  his  political  consistency  or  lost  the  respect 
of  his  most  decided  opponents.  A  moderate  Whig 
from  the  beginning,  favourable  to  progress,  but  only 
when  it  could  be  conceded  without  endangering  in- 
stitutions, he  has  remained  unchanged  through  sub- 
sequent times,  even  when  surrounded  by  and  acting 
with  men  whose  "  principle  was  change,"  because  it 
afforded  most  frequent  opportunities  of  scrambling 
into  office.  He  has  considerable  powers  of  public 
speaking,  without  being  a  first-rate  orator ;  is  lucid 
and  distinct  in  statement,  and  judicious  and  moderate 
in  opinion.  In  private  he  is  pleasing  and  unostenta- 
tious, with  the  elegance  of  a  high-bred  nobleman, 
and  the  universal  courtesy  of  a  benevolent  and  con- 
siderate man. 

For  two  years  past  I  had  been  actively  engaged, 
in  conjunction  with  several  of  the  leading  merchants 
and  manufacturers  in  Glasgow,  in  an  effort  to  get  a 
school  of  design  established  in  that  city  in  which 
the  youth  of  both  sexes  might  be  instructed  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  drawing,  especially  in  such 
branches  of  the  art  as  had  a  bearing  on  patterns  for 
furniture,  dresses,  or  ornamental  plate.  The  inferi- 
ority of  Great  Britain  in  this  respect  to  France  and 
the  Continental  States  had  long  been  known,  and 
had  now  become  painfully  conspicuous  ;  for  not  only 
were  nearly  all  the   patterns  for  home   execution 
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taken  from  foreigo  deaigoa,  but  from  Glasgow  aloue 
above  £5000  waa  annually  paid  to  foreign  artists  for 
original  compositions.  The  evil  had  become  so  seri- 
ous that  it  attracted  general  attention.  It  threatened 
our  superiority  iu  the  finer  brandies  of  manufac- 
tures with  destruction  ;  for  bow  could  our  operatives, 
working  at  second-hand,  and  from  foreign  designs, 
compete  with  the  countries  in  which  those  designs 
were  produced  iu  supplying  a  public  insatiable  for 
something  new,  and  with  whom  each  successive 
wave  of  fashion  obliterated  that  which  had  preceded 
it?  We  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  Government 
to  give  us  any  assistance,  notwithstanding  the  obvi- 
ous and  vital  importance  of  such  establishments  to 
the  manufactures  and  revenue  of  the  country.  At 
length,  however,  they  agreed  to  give  jESOO  of  outfit, 
and  £600  a-year  for  three  years  to  come ;  and  an 
association  was  immediately  formed,  which  provided, 
by  subscription,  the  requisite  balance  of  the  funds. 
To  give  dclat  to  its  commencement,  a  public  dinner 
was  held,  at  which  the  Marquis  of  Douglas,  sou  to 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  kindly  consented  to  be  chair- 
man, the  duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  equal 
taste  and  j  udgmeut.  I  was  in  the  croupier's  chair, 
and  made  a  speech  on  the  occasion  which  was  printed 
iu  the  American  edition  of  my  Essays.  Such  was 
the  success  of  the  institution  that  in  the  first  year 
it  had  above  300  pupils,  and  outnumbered  every 
similar  establishment  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  the 
beneficial  influence  it  exercised  was  iu  a  few  years 
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conspicuous  in  the  improved  taste  and  increased 
brilliancy  of  the  designs  worked  out  in  our  manu- 
facture& 

During  the  summer  we  took  possession  of  the  new 
Court-houses  which  had  been  constructed  in  Wilson 
Street.  The  buildings  were  handsome  and  commo- 
dious, and  worthy  of  the  great  city  of  which  they 
formed  the  legal  centre.  So  vast  had  been  the  in- 
crease of  business  of  late  years  in  the  Sheriff  Court, 
that  it  had  become  physically  impossible  to  get  it 
conducted  in  the  old  building  which  had  been  hired 
in  the  Stock  well.  It  had  tripled  in  every  depart- 
ment within  the  last  ten  years.  This  is  a  mere  local 
concern,  which  is  of  no  moment  in  a  general  point 
of  view  were  it  not  for  one  circumstance  which  ren- 
ders it  of  general  application.  The  resistance  to  the 
construction  of  these  edifices,  so  loudly  called  for  by 
the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  community,  had 
arisen  from  the  impatience  of  assessment  in  the 
lower  class  of  electors.  The  Bill  had  passed  in  18^, 
and  if  carried  into  execution  by  the  magistrates,  as 
it  should  have  been  immediately  after,  the  building 
could  have  been  put  down  in  the  space  between 
Stockwell  and  King  Street,  the  worst  locality  in 
Glasgow,  and  the  centre  of  half  the  moral  and  phy- 
sical contagion,  which,  issuing  from  its  dark  dens, 
overspread  and  desolated  the  city.  Power  to  force 
a  sale  on  the  proprietors  of  that  district  had  been 
conferred  by  the  Act  on  the  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sioners within  two  years  of  its  passing,  but  not  later ; 
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and  it  had  been  one  great  object  with  me  in  pro- 
moting the  measure,  that  while  it  met  the  public 
wants  in  regard  to  accommodation  for  the  courts  of 
law,  it  tended  at  the  same  time  to  clear  out  the 
most  dangerous  and  pestilential  fjuarter  of  the  city. 
The  object  was  immense,  the  benefit  to  the  city, 
especially  the  humbler  classes,  prodigious ;  but  it 
was  lost  by  the  timidity  of  the  magistrates,  who, 
being  afraid  of  offending  their  popular  constitu- 
encies, and  deterred  by  a  clamour  got  up  for  party 
purposes  in  the  public  newspapers,  refused  to  appoint 
commissioners,  and  thus  prevented  tlie  working  of 
the  Bill. 

When  I  saw  the  turn  which  matters  had  taken,  and 
the  nature  of  the  resistance  which  the  measure  had 
come  to  experience,  I  determined  to  let  them  re- 
main as  they  were,  and  to  allow  the  public  to  feel  the 
effects  of  their  own  measures.  These  soon  became  so 
irksome  that  the  cry  got  up  again  for  new  Court- 
houses ;  and  the  Conservative  constituency  having  in 
1842  got  for  a  short  time  a  majority  in  the  Town 
Council,  commissioners  were  appointed,  the  assess- 
ment laid  on,  and  the  buildings,  which  proved  so 
great  an  advantage  and  ornament  to  the  city,  con- 
structed. Meantime,  however,  the  time  limited  for 
forcing  a  sale  in  the  Stockwell  and  King  Street  site 
had  gone  past ;  and  the  building  was  constructed  by 
ordinary  purchase  of  the  ground  in  Wilson  Street, 
which,  although  an  excellent  situation  for  the  public 
offices,  had  not  the  additional  advantage  of  clearing 
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out  and  rendering  healthy  a  pestilential  locality. 
Various  attempts  have  since  been  made  to  eflFect  an 
improvement  in  the  horrible  nest  of  wynds  and 
closes  where  the  Act  authorised  the  building  at  first 
to  be  put  down,  but  they  have  all  failed  from  the 
want  of  any  public  fund  to  support  the  undertaking ; 
and  it  still  remains  a  disgrace  to  the  city — a  source 
of  astonishment  to  strangers.  During  the  great  pes- 
tilence of  1839-40  no  less  than  6000  cases  of  fever 
occurred  in  the  district.  The  conclusion  I  drew 
from  this  instance  of  human  infatuation  was  entirely 
in  accordance  with  what  I  had  been  led  to  from  ob- 
serving the  history  of  nations  in  similar  circum- 
stances. I  rested  in  the  belief  that  the  theory  of 
self-government  was  based  on  a  delusion,  and  ignor- 
ance of  the  real  working  of  human  nature ;  that  self- 
ishness and  insensibility  to  the  future  are  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  in  all 
ages,  to  be  overcome  only  by  obvious  danger  striking 
the  senses ;  and  that  the  words  of  Sallust  were  true, 
that  it  was  by  "  paucorum  civium  eximia  virtute  " 
that  the  fabric  of  Roman  greatness  had  been  raised. 
At  the  same  time,  the  ultimate  success  of  the  mea- 
sure, despite  so  vehement  and  protracted  a  resistance, 
inspired  me  with  a  firm  confidence  in  the  final  tri- 
umph of  just  principles,  when  that  great  and  irre- 
sistible monitor  experience  had  lent  his  aid  to  the 
previously  feeble  efforts  of  human  reason. 

In  the  spring  of  1845  I  was  elected  Lord  Rector  of 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen  :  Mr  Macaulay  was  the 
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I  other  candidate.  The  contest  was  a  very  keen  one ; 
and  though  I  was  in  the  end  carried  by  a  considerable 
majority  (48)  in  all  the  nations  or  divisions  of  voters, 
tliis  was  only  eflected  after  very  great  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Conservative  electors.  This  success  was 
very  gratifying  to  me.  Independently  of  the  credit 
of  being  opposed  to  a  competitor  of  such  genius  and 
eminence,  there  was  something  in  being  elected  as 
the  head  of  Marisclial  College  which  was  particularly 
grateful  to  me.  It  had  been  the  place  where  my 
great-great-grandfather — James  Gregory,  the  cele- 
brated mathematician  —  had  been  educated,  and 
where  my  collateral  ancestor,  Dr  Eeid,  his  grandson, 
had  also  received  the  elements  of  knowledge,  and 
where  he  had  obtained  his  first  professorship.  It 
was  a  singular  circumstance  that,  after  a  lapse  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  his  descendant  should 
be  called  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country  to  re- 
ceive the  highest  honours  in  the  same  seminary  of 
learning.  Nor  was  the  honour  less  grateful  to  me 
from  personal  recollections ;  for  Aberdeenshire  waa 
the  county  in  which,  thirty-seven  years  before,  I  had 
my  fixat  step  into  life,  and  on  the  noble  mountains 
and  dusky  heaths  of  wliich,  many  of  my  happiest 
days  had  been  passed. 

I  arrived  in  Aberdeen  on  March  17th,  and  was 
received  in  the  kindest  manner  by  the  principal 
and  professors.     My  cousin,  Sir  Forbes  of  Black- 

Iford,  kindly  afi'orded  me  hospitality  in  his  house 
in  Union  Street.     This  street,  a  mile  and  a  half 
VOL.  I.  2  L 
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in    lengthy    is    composed    entirely    of    handsome 
houses,  built  in   cut  granite.     The  speech  which 
I  made  on  my  installation,  which  was  afterwards 
printed  in  my  collected  Essays,  bore  internal  evi- 
dence how  strongly  I  was  moved  by  this  first  grati- 
fying testimonial  having  come  from  this  quarter. 
It  was  written,  but  delivered   like  an  extempore 
speech,  without  my  once  looking  at  the  manuscript ; 
the  subject  being  so  present  to  my  mind  that  £  had 
no  apprehension  of  becoming  embarrassed,  though  it 
was  not  committed  to  memory.     The  speech,  which 
will  be  found  in  my  collected  Essays,  was  listened 
to  with  great  attention  by  a  crowded  audience,  and 
gave,  I  understand,  general  satisfaction.      On  the 
following  morning  I  was  entertained  at  a  public 
breakfast  by  the  professors  and  students,  which  was 
very  interesting  from   the  unbounded   enthusiasm 
exhibited.     I  afterwards  dined  with  the  professors, 
and  returned  on  the  day  following,  during  an  intense 
frost  and  snowstorm,  which  had  lasted  ever  since  £ 
left  Olasgow. 

In  April  of  this  year  the  Crown  Prince  of  Den- 
mark came  to  Glasgow,  accompanied  by  his  ambas- 
sador in  London,  Count  Heventlow,  and  did  us  the 
honour  of  spending  two  days  with  us  at  Fossil.  He 
was  not  handsome,  but  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance was  pleasing,  and  his  manners  were  afiable 
and  agreeable  in  the  highest  degree.  As  it  was  on  a 
Sunday  that  he  dined  with  us,  we  were  debarred  by 
the  known  feelings  of  the  country  from  getting  the 
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band  of  the  regiment  stationed  in  Glasgow  to  attend 
on  the  occasion  ;  but  the  Lord  Provost,  Principal  of 
the  University,  and  principal  officers  of  the  garrison 
came,  and  we  passed  a  most  agreeable  evening. 
Next  day  we  drove  to  Calderwood  Castle,  the  seat  of 
Sir  W.  Maxwell,  Bart.,  where  we  lunched  and  after- 
wards dined,  and  passed  the  evening  at  Lord  Bel- 
haven's  at  Wishaw,  where  a  large  party  was  assem- 
bled to  meet  the  Prince.  We  were  charmed  with 
the  graceful  manner  and  agreeable  conversation  of 
Count  Reventlow,  one  of  the  most  favourable  speci- 
mens of  the  diplomatic  body  that  could  be  imagined. 
We  were  far  at  this  period  from  anticipating  the  glo- 
rious stand  which  in  perilous  times  the  Prince  Royal, 
when  he  came  to  the  throne,  afterwards  made  against 
the  assault  of  the  revolutionary  forces  of  Germany. 
Though  we  had  made  every  effort  to  avoid  obloquy 
on  account  of  our  Sunday  dinner,  it  excited  a  great 
sensation  in  Glasgow,  and  gave  rise  to  a  vehement 
attack  on  me  in  the  '  Scottish  Guardian,'  an  ultra- 
religious  journal  in  that  city,  which  represented  the 
old  Covenanting  manners.  This  circumstance  con- 
firmed me  in  my  resolution  to  keep  as  much  as 
possible  out  of  the  public  eye,  and  never  to  mention 
any  acquaintance,  either  in  public  or  private,  which 
might  excite  the  jealousy  or  envy  of  others  who 
were  not  equally  fortunate. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  summer  I  bad  an  oppor- 
tunity of  forming  a  friendship  which  was  a  source 
of  the  greatest  pleasure  to  me,  and  which 
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a  material  influence  on  the  direction  of  my  reading 
in  future  years.     Miss  Helen  Faucit,  the  celebrated 
tragic  actress,  had  been  introduced  to  us  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  we  had  witnessed  with  admiration 
most  of  her  admirable  performances,  and  enjoyed  the 
happiness  of  forming  her  acquaintance  in  private. 
This  year  she  returned,  and  we  not  only  repeatedly 
saw  her  performances,  but  had  her  often  out  at  Fossil 
for  several  days  together.      In  June  we  went  down 
to  Arran  for  a  few  weeks ;  and  as  Miss  Faucit  had 
promised  to  visit  us  there,  I  returned  to  Glasgow 
on  the  13th  June,  and  accompanied  her  to   that 
romantic  isle  on  June  16th.    From  that  time  till  the 
end  of  the  month  we  were  constantly  together,  and 
I  had  ample  opportunities  of  observing  the  great 
strength   of  her   understanding   and   extraordinary 
force  of  her  genius  and  delicacy  of  her  taste.     The 
forenoon,  till  two,  was  devoted  by  each  to  study  or 
composition,  but  after  that  we  passed  the  remainder 
of  the  day  together.     In  the  afternoon,  accompanied 
by  my  daughter  and  her  governess  (Miss  Horwood, 
a  most  superior  and  accomplished  person),  we  walked 
to  some  sequestered  vale,  or  some  elevated  summit, 
where  Miss  Faucit  charmed  us  by  reading  the  finest 
poetry,  rendered  doubly  impressive  by  the  splendid 
intonation  of  her  voice  and  the  beauty  of  the  sur- 
rounding objects.     *'  Comus,"  the  finest  passages  of 
the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  Coleridge's  "  Wallenstein,"  and 
"Piccolomini,"and  many  other  chefs-d'osuvre  were  read 
in  this  manner  by  this  great  performer  with  incom- 
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parable  effect  The  impression  produced  by  bearing 
the  finest  poetry  recited  by  a  lady  of  such  genius  and 
taste,  gifted  with  all  the  charms  of  beauty  and  grace 
of  manner,  in  the  finest  weather,  and  amidst  the 
most  beautiful  scenery,  was  greater  than  can  well  be 
imagined. 

In  the  evening  we  again  walked  out,  and  after 
returning  home  after  sunset,  Miss  Faucit  read  "An- 
tigone," "  Wallenstein,"  or  "  Hamlet  "  aloud,  and  the 
effect  of  her  rich  sonorous  voice  and  admirable  in- 
tonation in  adding  to  the  power  of  the  lines  of  Sopho- 
cles and  Shakespeare  was  truly  surprising.  In  the 
course  of  these  delightful  walks  and  excursions  we 
conversed  on  almost  every  imaginable  subject  of 
poetry,  the  drama,  and  the  fine  arts;  and  many  of 
the  ideas  which  I  afterwards  worked  out  in  my 
Essays  or  History  were  derived  from  her  conversa- 
tion. Miss  Faucit  wanted  many  of  the  acquirements 
which  so  often  in  other  women  supply  the  want  of, 
or  improve,  natural  talents.  Thrown  early  in  life  upon 
her  own  resources,  she  had  at  this  time  not  been 
able  thoroughly  to  master  foreign  languages.  She 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Dante,  Schiller,  and 
Calderon,  but  she  knew  them  only  through  the  dim 
light  of  an  English  translation.  But  she  pos- 
sessed from  nature  that  powerful  mind  and  high 
enthusiasm  which,  when  they  exist,  seldom  fail  to 
overcome  all  the  deficiencies  of  fortune  or  education. 
She  had  a  mind  alive  to  all  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  art ;  a  heart  susceptible  of  the  most  elevated 
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and  generous  impressions ;  a  soul  animated  with  the 
purest  and  most  lofty  ambition.     She  aimed  at  ele- 
vating the  stage  by  her  genius;  at  improving  the 
world  by  her  representation  of  its  most  moving  inci- 
dents.     Her  enthusiasm,  and  the  elevation  of   her 
thoughts,  realised  all  that  Schiller  has  so  beautifully 
conceived  of  Joan  of  Arc.      In  the  course  of  our 
many  conversations  I  discovered  that  she  was  famil- 
iar with  all  the  principles  of  the  fine  arts ;  and  I 
found  with  satisfaction,  but  without  surprise,  that 
she  had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  from  the 
study  and  practice  of  the  drama  which  I  had  reached 
from  a  long  acquaintance  with  painting,  history,  and 
composition;  and  that  our  ideas  on  all  the  higher 
branches  of  literature  and  the  arts  were  identicaL 
I  discovered  with  equal  pleasure  that  such  was  the 
force  of  native  genius,  that  a  young  woman  of  twenty- 
five,  without  any  advantages  of  fortune  or  situation, 
was  not  only  fully  equal,  but  in  many  respects  supe- 
rior, in  conversation  to  a  man  of  fifty  whose  life  had 
been  spent  with  the  aid  of  far  greater  facilities  in 
the  constant  study  of  literature  and  the  arts. 

On  Thursday,  26th  June  1845,  the  day  being  un- 
commonly fine,  we  set  out  to  ascend  Goatfell,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  island.  My  son  and  daugh- 
ter's governess  accompanied  us.  We  drove  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain,  six  miles  distant  from  Lam- 
lash,  where  we  resided,  began  the  ascent  at  two  p.m., 
and  reached  the  summit  at  four.  Imagination  itself 
can  figure  nothing  finer  than  the  scene  which  gradu- 
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ally  opened  upon  our  view  as  we  ascended,  and  at 
length  burst  on  all  aides  when  we  had  reached  the  sum- 
mit. Goatfell  is  the  highest  of  a  cluster  of  rocky  moun- 
tains forming  the  northern  extremit)-  of  the  island 
of  Arran,  which  rise  from  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and 
terminate  in  a  circle  of  wild  fantastic  peaks,  which 
shoot  their  splintered  pinnacles  into  the  heavens. 
Vegetation  almost  ceases  near  the  summit ;  and  for 
the  last  half-mile  the  ascent,  which  can  be  made 
only  on  foot,  is  conducted  over  huge  masses  of  loose 
granite,  on  the  top  of  a  narrow  ridge,  between  deep 
ravines  on  either  side,  the  steep  sides  of  which, 
entirely  composed  of  bare  shingle  or  rock,  are  fur- 
rowed by  innumerable  torrents,  the  roar  of  which,  at 
a  great  depth  below,  alone  breaks  the  awful  stillness 
that  in  calm  weather  pervades  those  Alpine  soli- 
tudes. As  you  ascend,  the  prospect  opens  and  ex- 
tends on  every  side :  the  ocean  spreads  out  like  a 
gb'dle  around  your  feet ;  the  distant  Hebrides  to 
the  west,  the  thick-set  Highland  mountains  on  the 
north,  the  faint  outline  of  the  Giant's  Causeway  in 
Ireland,  alone  bounding  the  view.  But  even  from 
this  magnificent  prospect,  second  to  none  in  Europe, 
the  eye  is  attracted  by  the  matchless  sublimity  of 
the  objects  immediately  around,  which  form  the  fore- 
ground of  the  picture.  Dark  masses  of  rock,  the 
many  summite  of  the  mountains,  for  the  most  part 
composed  of  granite,  start  up  on  every  side  in  a 
thousand  fantastic  forms ;  between  their  bare  and 
shaggy  sides  deep  ravines  or  clefts  are  discerned,  the 
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bottoms  of  which  the  eye  strains  in  vain  to  fathom  ; 
while  in  the  distance  between  their  peaks  the  sun 
glitters  on  the  isle-bespangled  ocean  that  stretches 
out  to  the  most  distant  verge  of  the  western  horizon. 
Entranced  with  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the 
spectacle,  which  appeared  in  the  utmost  brilliancy 
in  a  clear  atmosphere  and  cloudless  sky.  Miss  Faucit 
and  I  lingered  long  on  the  summit ;  and  at  length, 
when  the  approach  of  the  shades  of  evening  reminded 
us  of  the  necessity  of  returning,  we  slowly  descended, 
each  doubting  much  whether  life  would  again  furnish 
an  hour  of  equally  pure  and  ethereal  enjoyment. 

On  the  following  day  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  from 
morning  till  night,  which  afforded  time  for  finishing 
the  reading  of  **  Antigone,"  in  which  Miss  Faucit's 
genius  and  feeling  appeared  in  the  brightest  colours ; 
and  on  the  Monday  following  we  tore  ourselves  from 
this  scene  of  enchantment,  and  all  returned  to  Glas- 
gow.    The  steamboat  set  out  at  five,  so  that  we  re- 
quired to  rise  at  four,  and  saw  the  sunrise  when  on 
board.     It  rose  from  behind  the  Holy  Island,  the 
huge  natural  breakwater  of  Lamlash  bay,  just  as  we 
were  weighing  anchor,  and  gleamed  on  the  rugged 
summits  of  Goatfell,  which  surmounted  the  green 
and  wooded  hills  that  formed  the  beautiful  frame- 
work of  the  landscape.    As  we  passed  the  straits,  and 
emerged  into  the  open  sea,  the  sun  was  shining  in 
peerless  majesty  in  the  dewy  freshness  of  the  morn- 
ing :  a  thousand  little  clouds,  like  flakes  of  snow, 
sported  in  the  azure  vault ;  while  the  bright  beam  of 
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the  ascending  luminary  batted  in  gold  the  whole 
eastern  half  of  the  firmament.  We  looked  in  silence 
at  the  heavens,  the  mountains,  and  each  other ;  and, 
seating  ourselvea  on  the  poop,  continued  to  watch 
the  receding  shores  of  the  island  where  we  had 
passed  such  happy  days,  until  they  vanished  from 
the  sight.  Miss  Faucit  returned  with  us  to  Posail, 
but  set  off  early  next  morning  for  Carlisle,  to  perform 
an  engagement  at  tlie  Theatre  Royal  there.  I  have 
seen  little  of  her  since,  though  we  have  occasionally 
corresponded  :  our  respective  walks  in  life  are  far 
asunder,  and  we  are  both  too  much  engaged  in  the 
realities  of  the  world  to  be  able  to  repeat  at  pleas- 
ure its  imaginative  enjoyments.  But  intellect  and 
genius  such  as  hers  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with : 
the  recollection  of  the  charming  fortnight  we  spent 
together  at  Lamlash  will  never  fade  from  my  recol- 
lection ;  and  if  these  lines  should  meet  that  accom- 
plished lady's  eye  after  I  have  been  called  to  my 
long  home,  she  may,  perhaps,  be  gratified  to  learn 
that  to  the  last  hour  of  my  life  my  sentiments  of 
esteem  and  regard  for  her  remained  unchanged, 

I  was  soon  recalled,  however,  to  active  duties. 
The  long  and  fine  summer  of  1842,  which  had 
first  brought  back  the  sunshine  of  happiness  to  the 
British  Isles,  had  been  succeeded  by  three  others 
equally  favourable  ;  prices  of  food  of  every  sort 
had  fallen  greatly,  and  plenty  reigned  in  the  land, 
— the  greatest  blessing  when  derived  from  domestic 
industry,  or  the  greatest  curse  when   drawn   from 
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foreign  supplies,   which   a  nation  can  meet  with. 
Speculation  of  every  sort,  as  a  matter  of  course,  had 
immensely  increased,  the  usual  and  unavoidable  result 
of  a  long  period  of  depression,  in  consequence  of  the 
wearing  out  of  old  stocks  and  garments,  and  the  rush 
of  all  classes  on  the  first  gleam  of  returning  prosperity, 
to  return  to  long  unfelt,  but  unforgotten  enjoyments. 
This  natural  oscillation  of  the  pendulum,  however, 
was  aggravated  by  the  great  change  in  the  currency 
laws,  introduced  at  that  time  by  Sir  R.  Feel,  by  the 
Acts  of  1844  in  England  and  1845  in   Scotland. 
These  Acts  established  the  principle  that  the  currency 
beyond  £14,000,000  in  Bank  of  England  notes,  and 
about  £32,000,000  in  notes  of  all  sorts,  issuable  on 
securities  in  the  whole  empire,  should  be  based  en- 
tirely on  the  possession  of  an  equal  amount  of  gold 
coin  by  the  banks  issuing  the  notes,  and  that  in  pro- 
portion as  the  gold  coin  was  withdrawn  from  the 
circulation  by  the  mutations  of  commerce,  or  the 
imfavourable  state  of  the  foreign  exchange,  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  the  bank-notes  in  circulation 
were  to  be  drawn  in.     This  great  change  in  eflFect 
rendered  the  whole  currency  above  £32,000,000  a 
metallic  currency,  and  forbade  the  extension  of  a 
paper  circulation  on  any  other  basis ;  an  alteration 
which  in  effect  deprived  the  nation  of  the  greatest 
advantage  of  a  paper  circulation,  that  of  being  cap- 
able of  extension  when  the  metallic  part  of  the  cir- 
culation was  withdrawn,  and  so  averting  the  catas- 
trophe consequent  on  a  sudden  contraction  of  the 
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currency,  when  great  public  and  private  undertakings 
were  in  progress  of  extension. 

But  this  was  not  all-  Not  only  did  this  change 
tend  evidently  to  aggravate  distress  in  periods  of 
adversity,  but  it  had  a  still  more  pernicious  tendency, 
by  giving  an  undue  and  most  perilous  impulse  tu 
speculation  in  times  of  prosperity.  The  Bank  of 
England,  the  great  fountain-head  from  which  the 
circulating  medium  and  credit  were  distributed  over 
the  whole  country,  being  now  subjected  to  fixed  and 
unchangeable  regulations  imposed  on  it  by  statute, 
ceased  to  take  any  charge  of  the  currency,  and  looked 
only  to  its  own  interests  as  a  banking  establishment. 
Being  compelled  by  law  to  take  all  the  gold  that 
might  be  offered  to  it  at  £3,  17s.  lO^d.  an  ounce, 
the  bank  found  itself  overwhelmed  with  the  pre- 
cious metal  brought  to  it  during  periods  of  pros- 
perity when  credit  was  high,  and  gold  and  silver 
in  consequence  flowed  in  on  all  sides,  and  had  no 
means  of  indemnifying  itself  for  the  purchase  of 
so  vast  a  quantity  of  treasure,  but  by  pushing  its 
business  as  a  private  banker  in  every  direction.  The 
possession  of  so  immense  a  treasure  as  £15,000,000 
or  £16,000,000,  enabled  the  bank  to  do  this  in  per- 
fect consistency  with  the  duties  imposed  on  it  by  the 
Act  of  1844,  with  apparent  safety;  while  the  cost 
of  keeping  the  treasure  in  its  coffers,  the  interest 
of  which  alone  amounted  to  £700,000  or  £800,000 
a-year,  rendered  it  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  in 
the  bank's  own  defence  to  push  its  citculatio' 
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issues  in  every  direction.  The  influence  of  these 
causes  was  soon  apparent  The  Bank  of  England 
increased  its  issues  within  a  year  of  the  passing 
from  £15,317,000,  which  it  had  been  in  1839,  to 
£20,796,000.  So  great  and  sudden  an  increase  set 
the  whole  country  in  a  flame.  All  other  banks  aug- 
mented their  issues,  either  in  paper  or  coin,  in  a  simi- 
lar proportion  ;  prices  of  produce  of  all  sorts  rapidly 
rose,  credit  was  high,  speculation  still  higher,  and 
undertakings  of  every  kind,  especially  railways,  were 
set  on  foot,  and  contracts  of  every  sort  entered  into 
with  an  eagerness  and  facility  which — now  that  the 
result  has  been  ascertained  by  experience — seems  the 
efiect  of  a  general  national  insanity. 

I  was  seized  with  horror,  and  inspired  with  the 
most  melancholy  presentiments  during  the  last  month 
of  1844  and  the  first  of  1845,  when  this  mania 
was  daily  increasing.  In  particular,  the  prodigious 
number  of  railway  bills,  authorising  the  expenditure 
of  at  least  £200,000,000  sterling  during  the  next 
four  or  five  years,  during  the  spring  of  1845,  struck 
me  with  astonishment.  I  saw  that  the  whole  cir- 
culation of  the  country,  metallic  and  paper  taken 
together,  would  be  inadequate  to  so  enormous  and 
sudden  an  increase  of  undertakings,  at  a  time  when 
speculation  and  activity  in  all  other  departments,  so 
far  from  diminishing,  were  every  day  on  the  increase. 
But  if,  by  the  occurrence  of  a  bad  harvest,  or  any 
other  cause  which  might  induce  a  drain  upon  the 
metallic  treasures  of  the  country,  the  specie  in  the 
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vaults  of  the  Bank  of  England  should  be  suddenly 
and  extensively  dravni  out,  and  consequently  its 
notes  as  suddenly  and  extensively  drawn  in,  I  anti- 
cipated the  most  dreadful  shock  to  credit  of  every 
sort,  and  ruin  to  one  half  of  the  industrial  under- 
takings of  the  countiy.  I  endeavoured  in  private 
society  to  impress  these  ideas  upon  the  merchants 
and  bankers  of  Glasgow  whom  I  frequently  met  in 
business  or  company,  but  in  vain.  I  reminded  them 
of  the  similar  predictions  which  I  had  made  during 
the  mania  of  1835  and  1836,  and  the  woful  aceom- 
pliabment  which  they  had  received  during  the  long 
protracted  agony  from  1838  to  1841,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. They  all  admitted  that  I  had  been  right  on 
that  occasion,  but  maintained  that  the  circumstances 
were  now  different ;  that  there  was  no  foreign  specu- 
lation ;  that  the  money  was  all  kept  in  the  country  ; 
and  that  by  the  recent  wise  measure  of  Sir  R.  Peel, 
the  currency  was  established  on  a  basis  which  could 
never  be  shaken.  Finding  from  this  sample  how 
widespread  was  the  public  delusion  on  the  subject,  I 
resolved  to  do  all  that  I  could  to  avert  the  catas- 
trophe which  I  saw  was  impending,  and  accordingly, 
in  January  1845,  when  the  mania  was  every  day  in- 
creasing, I  wrote  and  sent  to  Blackwood  a  long  and 
elaborate  essay  on  the  currency,  and  the  pernicious 
effects  of  Sir  E.  Peel's  monetary  system.  He  refused 
to  insert  it  in  hia  magazine. 

This  decisive  step  did  not  surprise  as  much  as  it 
annoyed  me.     I  could  not  woudcr  that  the 
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tors  of  a  great  Conservative  journal  should  be  re- 
luctant to  hazard  the  insertion  of  an  article  which 
might  displease  a  large  part  of  their  subscribers,  and 
possibly  draw  the  veil  aside  from  the  schism  wiiich 
it  was  too  apparent  was  about  to  divide  the  party. 
But  what  grieved  me  was  to  see  the  proof  then 
afforded  of  the  reality  and  deep-seated  foundations  of 
this  division  itself.     When  the  proprietors  of  so  in- 
fluential a  magazine  as '  Blackwood '  refused  to  admit 
an  article  advancing  opinions  which  they  admitted 
were  true,  but  which  they  alleged  would  be  unpopu- 
lar, it  was  evident  that  a  great  and  serious  schism  on 
a  vital  question  had  taken  place,  which  might  ere 
long  endanger  a  party  that  could  not  hope  to  effect 
any  good  in  the  community  but  by  remaining  closely 
united  together.    From  that  moment  I  foresaw  what 
would  happen.     Being  convinced,  however,  of  the 
truth  of  my  principles  on  the  subject  of  the  currency, 
and  strongly  impressed  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
dangers  which  were  impending  over  the  country  from 
the  system  which  had  been  adopted  by  its  rulers,  I 
resolved  to  do  all  that  an  isolated  individual  could  to 
avert  them ;  and  accordingly  proposed  to  the  Black- 
woods  to  publish  my  essay  in  a  separate  work,  which 
they  at  once  agreed  to  do.     It  was  prepared  for  the 
press  accordingly,  in  May  and  June  1845,  and  ap- 
peared under  the  title  of  ^England  in  1815  and 
1845;  or,  a  Sufficient  and  Contracted  Currency.* 

The  stroke  told.    In  various  passages  of  that  work 
I   had  described    in   emphatic   and   too   prophetic 
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language  the  dangers  by  which  the  present  system 
would  be  attended  ;  and  I  can  now  look  back  on  the 
accomplishment  which  my  predictions  so  soon  re- 
ceived.'    Sir  R.  Peel,  who  rarely  took  notice  of  any 

*  "A  paper  circulatioii,  when  based  on  the  right  principles,  is  cap- 
able of  txpandiag  when  the  precious  metal?,  from  the  operation  of 
political  or  commercial  causes,  go  abroad,  and  thus  of  preventing  tlione 
dreadful,  and,  when  often  repeated,  rtiinoiia  shocka  to  credit,  which 
arise  from  the  sudden  contraction  of  the  currency  during  n  period  of 
extensive  national  or  individual  transactiona.  Thi«  is  an  ftdrantage  of 
the  vtrg  highot  importaTUX,  because  it  provides  a  remedy  for  by  far  the 
greatest  political  and  social  evils  which  arise  out  of  a  state  of  hi^h 
civilisation.  In  such  a  state  a  drain  of  the  precious  metals  is  of  fre- 
quent, almost  periodic,  occurrence,  from  causes  beyond  the  reach  alike 
of  human  foresight  or  prevention.  The  sudden  breaking  out  of  a 
foreign  war,  as  in  1793 ;  n  national  panic,  which  produced  a  geneial 
hoarding  of  the  precious  metals,  as  in  spring  IT^T ;  a  vast  demand  for 
gold  for  a  Continental  war,  as  in  1809,  1810, 1813,  and  18U;  a  severe 
drain  of  specie,  in  consequence  of  vast  and  imprudent  foreign  specula- 
tions, as  in  182S ;  a  sudden  necessity  for  the  precious  metalR,  as  in  the 
destmction  nf  the  bonks  of  the  United  Statee  by  the  measures  of  Gov- 
ernment in  America,  in  1837  and  1638;  a  bod  harvest  in  the  Britisli 
Islands,  which  requires  i'6,000,000  or  ^8,000,000  to  be  sent  abn»d  to 
purchase  grain,  as  in  1639; — these,  and  a  greatmany  similar  causes,  may 
produce,  and  never  Ml  to  produce,  an  abstraction  of  specie  from  the 
market,  attended  at  the  time,  if  not  relieved  by  a  pTOportiomUt  ineraue 
in  the  ugue  of  paper,  with  the  most  calamitoua  effects,  both  to  public 
and  private  credit.  True,  the  absence  of  the  precious  metals  can  only 
be  temporary;  true,  they  will  always  return  in  the  end  to  the  centre 
of  commerce  and  opulence :  but  during  their  tempomty  absence  irre- 
parable shocks  to  credit  may  be  given,  and  unbounded  private  suffer- 
ing produced." — P.  57, 

"  Sir  B.  Peel  will  be  prepared  to  show,  when  the  subject  of  the  cur- 
rency comes  on  in  the  next  session  of  Parliament,  how  it  has  happened 
that,  with  inhabitants  in  the  empire  a  half  more  numerous,  and  real 
wealth  twice  as  great  now  as  it  was  in  1915,  he  is  obliged  to  recur,  in 
the  thirtieth  year  of  profound  peace,  to  an  income-tax,  then  abandoned 
without  serious  injury  to  the  revenue  on  the  first  termination  of  hoB- 
tilitiea  I  He  will  be  able  to  tell  the  nation  how  the  Sinking  Fund, 
then  amounting  to  X15,000,000  sterling  a-year,  has  come  to  be  aban- 
doned, amidst  national  productions  and  retources  constantly  increas' 
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arguments  adduced,  or  opinions  delivered,  out  of  the 
walls  of  Parliament,  did  me  the  honour  to  quote  a 
passage  from  this  work  in  the  House  of  Commons^  on 
July  24,  1845,  not  a  week  after  it  was  published, 
which  he  deemed  particularly  worthy  of  reprobation, 
and  concluded,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  bullionist 
majority  in  the  House :  "  And  this  is  the  philosopher 
who  is  to  instruct  us  in  the  currency  1 "      I  was 
highly  gratified  by  this  circumstance,  which  most  of 
my  friends  thought  would  be  a  source  of  mortifica- 
tion.    I  recollected  the  words  of  Johnson  :  "  Sir,  I 
never  was  satisfied  with  an  argument  till  I  heard  the 
rebound  :  then  I  knew  it  had  told."     I  felt  that  the 
cause  of  truth  was  not  to  be  overthrown  by  the  sar- 
casm of  a  Prime  Minister.    The  real  enemy  which  it 

ing  ?  He  will  be  prepared  to  show  how,  with  the  currency  now  limited 
by  law  to  ;£! 4,000,000,  issuable  on  securities  by  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  no  increase  competent  without  a  corresponding  addition  to  the 
reserve  fund  in  their  establishment,  the  vast  new  undertakings  set  on 
foot,  to  the  amount  of  £30,000,000  or  £40,000,000  sterling,  in  domestic 
railways,  besides  a  great  increase  of  ordinary  productions,  are  to  be 
conducted  ?  He  will  be  ready  to  point  out  how,  under  the  existing  law, 
the  £10,000,000,  that  must  ere  long  be  tent  abroad  in  specie  for  rail- 
way engagements  entered  into  in  this  country,  to  be  executed  in  foreign 
States,  are  to  be  remitted  without  compelling  a  contraction  of  issues 
by  the  Bank  of  England,  and  consequently  disturbing  engagements  and 
producing  a  shock  to  credit  at  home  ?  He  will  be  able  to  allay  the 
apprehensions  universal  among  practical  men  as  to  the  effect  of  such 
a  pressure  on  the  money  market,  without  any  expansion  in  the  circula- 
tion, being  possible,  save  by  additions  to  the  specie  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  coinciding  toith  a  had  harvest^  and  extensive  im^poria^ 
tion  of  foreign  grain,  which  must  of  necessity  draw  the  specie  out  of  their 
repositories.  These  evils  are  not  theoretical  or  imaginary ;  they  are 
real  and  have  been  felt,  and  their  effects  are  written  in  indelible  charac- 
ters in  the  history  of  this  country  for  the  last  twenty-four  years." — 
Pp.  121-123, '  England  in  1816  and  1846.'    Published  in  July  1845. 
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had  to  dread  was  the  dense  but  silent  phalanx  of  inter- 
est and  selfishness.  The  result  proved  this  to  be  true 
in  the  present  instance.  Sir  R.  Peel's  attack  instantly 
brought  my  work  into  notice :  three  editions  were 
sold  off  in  six  months,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
demand  was  so  great  that  a  fourth  edition  of  6000 
copies  was  published  by  Blackwood.  But  the  Act 
of  1844  continued  not  the  less  to  be  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  induced  the  terrible  catastrophes  of  1847 
and  1857,  Even  the  widespread  and  unprecedented 
suffering  of  that  period  was  unable  to  shake  the 
powerful  moneyed  oligarchy  who  upheld  its  enact- 
ments. 

In  September  1845  I  met  with  an  accident,  which 
led  to  the  most  protracted  confinement  I  had  yet 
experienced.  Mrs  Alison  and  I  had  been  on  a 
visit  of  some  days  with  a  most  agreeable  party  at 
Lord  Bute's,  at  Mount  Stuart,  in  the  island  of  Bute. 
Returning  home,  after  I  had  put  Mrs  Alison  into  the 
steamboat  at  Rothesay,  I  returned  to  the  hotel  in 
the  town  for  an  umbrella  which  I  had  forgotten,  and 
when  there  heard  the  bell  on  board  the  vessel  ring- 
ing, which  indicated  they  were  just  setting  out.  I 
immediately  set  off,  and  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  down 
the  quay,  a  distance  of  some  hundred  yards,  to 
save  time.  When  doing  so,  a  child  ran  aero&s  my 
course :  I  tripped  over  it,  and  fell  with  the  utmost 
violence  on  the  granite  pier ;  and  such  was  the  force 
with  which  I  was  propelled,  that  I  scraped  on  my 
face  five  or  six  feet  along  the  surface  before  the  fric- 
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tion  stopped  me.  I  rose  up  without  any  bone  broken, 
but  with  my  right  knee,  to  the  extent  of  nearly  two 
inches  square,  laid  bare  to  the  bone.  I  managed  to 
return  home,  lay  down  on  the  sofa  in  the  library, 
and  remained  there  for  two  months  before  the  wound 
healed.  Dr  Macfarlane,  the  kind  and  able  medical 
friend  who  attended  me,  said  a  severe  gunshot- wound 
would  have  been  recovered  from  more  speedily. 

Yet  was  this  long  confinement  neither  tedious  nor 
disagreeable.     My  clerk  came  out  every  day  finom 
Glasgow  with  the  processes,  at  which  I  worked  three 
or  four  hours,  so  that  no  arrear  was  incurred  by  my 
confinement ;  the  tender  care  of  my  wife  and  chil- 
dren provided  me  with  every  comfort,  and  an  ample 
library  furnished  inexhaustible  hours  of  reading  and 
reflection.     It  was  at  the  period  of  the  very  height 
of  the  railway  mania ;  Dr  Macfarlane,  who  viaited 
me  daily,  brought  me  the  whole  particulars  of  that 
extraordinary  infatuation.     I  had  ample  leisure  to 
meditate  on  its  efiects,  and  the  decided  opinions 
which  I  ever  afterwards  expressed  on  the  causes  of 
the  terrible  monetary  crisis  which  so  soon  ensued, 
were  for  the  most  part  formed  during  that  period  of 
seclusion.      During  the  latter  part  of  my  confine- 
ment I  suffered  considerable  pain,  and  was  frequently 
kept  awake  at  night  by  its  effects ;  but  even  in  that 
I  derived  the  means  of  amusement :  my  children  were 
struck  by  hearing  me  say,  as  the  flesh  grew  again, 
that  "  I  was  watching  the  progress  of  creation  in  my 
own  knee ; "  and  so  wonderfully  does  the  human 
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mind  accommodate  itself  to  circumstances,  and  bend 
to  necessity,  that  I  not  only  look  back  to  the  days 
of  my  long  confinement  in  the  library  of  Fossil  as 
among  the  happiest  of  my  life ;  but  it  was  with 
positive  regret  that  1  left  it  when  recovered,  in  the 
middle  of  November,  to  return  to  the  duties,  the 
cares,  and  the  anxieties  of  the  world. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1846  I  perceived 
whither  we  were  tending,  and  auticipated  the  effects  of 
the  great  change  in  our  fiscal  and  social  policy  which 
Sir  R.  Peel  was  preparing.  I  knew,  however,  by  ex- 
perience, that  even  the  Blackwoods,  the  atanchest  of 
publishers,  would  not  insert  any  article  with  my  opin- 
ions on  this  subject  in  their  magazine  ;  and  such  was 
the  general  paralysis  produced  by  Peel's  influence 
that  any  other  quarter  was  hopeless.  1  reckoned 
therefore  on  an  indirect  attack ;  and  having  been  long 
convinced  that  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman  empire 
afforded  the  most  memorable  demonstration  on  a 
great  scale  of  the  consequences  of  free-trade  and  a  re- 
stricted currency  on  an  aged  and  opulent  community, 
I  wrote  in  March  1846  the  essay  on  "The  Roman 
Campagna,"  and  in  June  1846  that  on  "  The  Fall  of 
Rome,"  which  afterwards  appeared  in  my  collected 
BiBsays.  They  made  a  considerable  impression,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  when  they  first  came  out,  without, 
of  course,  producing  the  smallest  efi'ect  either  on  the 
measures  of  Government  or  the  opinions  of  the  influ- 
ential moneyed  classes,  by  which  they  were  at  that 
period,  and  have  ever  since,  been  directed.     There 
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is  no  speculation  on  human  affairs  on  which  I  reflect 
with  more  satisfaction  than  this,  or  of  the  truths  of 
which  I  am  more  thoroughly  convinced.     It  is  re* 
markable  that  though  Gibbon,  Sismondi,  Auguste 
Thierry,  and  many  other  historians  who  had  treated 
of  this  subject,  so  interesting  from  its  importance 
and  incalculable  consequences,  had  got  to  the  very 
verge,  as  it  were,  of  the  truth,  they  had  never  reached 
it.     They  had  told  us  in  the  most  lucid  and  empha- 
tic way  that  it  was  the  decay  of  agriculture  and  the 
rural  population,  and  the  increasing  weight  of  taxes^ 
which  ruined  the  empire;  but  they  never  told  us 
what  it  was  which,  in  its  later  days,  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  cultivate  land  in  Italy  and  Greece  to  a 
profit,  and  made  the  weight  of  the  public  burdens 
continually  increase,  while  their  amount  was  con- 
tinually diminished,  till  at  length  they  became  so 
inadequate  that  the  empire  was  overthrown.     They 
quoted  the  words  of  Pliny,  "latifundia  perdidere 
Italiam,"  but  they  did  not  tell  us  what  had  created 
the  **  latifundia "  out  of  the  innumerable  little  pro- 
prietors of  grain-growing  land  under  the  kings  and 
republic.    The  history  of  past,  and  the  observations 
of  present  events,  mutually  explain  and  throw  light 
upon  each  other. 

I  soon  received  convincing  proof  that  I  had  judged 
wisely  in  making  my  protest  against  Free  Trade  at 
that  period  indirect  rather  than  direct.  The  cele- 
brated measures  of  1846  were  brought  forward  ;  the 
Com  Laws  were  abolished;    Great  Britain  entered 
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upon  a  new  course  of  social  and  fiscal  policy  ;  and  Sir 
R.  Peel  was  ia  conBequence,  by  a  coalition  of  the 
Whigs  and  Protectionista,  thrown  into  a  minority  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  expelled  from  office  in 
July  of  that  year.  That  he  was  right  in  the  question 
of  the  necessity  for  disarming  the  Irish,  upon  which 
the  division  took  place,  can  admit  of  no  doubt,  for  the 
rebellion  which  ensued  two  years  after  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  Anna  Bill  having  been  rejected.  But  in 
such  party  divisions  the  merits  of  the  question  at  issue 
are  scarcely  ever  considered  ;  the  real  object  is  to  dis- 
cover some  battle-field  in  which  the  extremes  of  oppo- 
site sides  can  for  once  be  brought  to  act  together.  The 
event  has  shown  that  the  Protectionists  judged  wise- 
ly, even  at  the  hazard  of  inducing  an  Irish  rebellion, 
in  chasing  from  the  helm  a  statesman  who  was  so 
deeply  imbued  witli  Radical  principles  that  he  brought 
forward  the  most  violent  and  dangerous  measures,  and 
possessed  of  such  weight  with  the  most  influential 
classes  that  he  never  failed  to  carry  them  through. 

The  secret  of  the  extraordinary  power  which  Sir 
R.  Peel  enjoyed  during  his  last  Administration,  and 
which  enabled  him  to  overturn  all  the  territorial  and 
aristocratic  influences  that  had  hitherto  governed 
the  country,  is  now  apparent  The  foundation  was 
laid  by  the  Reform  Bill,  which  gave  three-fifths  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  the  members  for  boroughs, 
and  at  the  same  time  destroyed  the  nomination 
boroughs,  which  had  liitherto  constituted  the  strength 
of  the  aristocratic  party.      The  superstructure  was 
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completed  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  who,  perceiving  where  the 
ruling  power  in  the  State  was  now  placed,  skilfully 
pursued  a  course  of  measures  calculated  to  favour  its 
exclusive  interests,  and  thereby  secured  its  energetic 
support.     To  buy  cheap  and  to  sell  dear  was  his 
idea  of  the  perfection  of  social  policy.     It  was  so  for 
the  shopkeepers,  who  constituted  the  great  majority 
of  his  supporters,  and  they  accordingly  gave  him  his 
decisive  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.     But  it 
was  not  for  the  advantage  of  either  the  producers 
or  the  consumers  ;  for  the  first  proposed  to  grind 
down  the  industrious  classes  to  the  lowest    point 
consistent  with  continued  production — ^the  last,  to 
squeeze  the  consuming  to  the  utmost  point  consist- 
ent with  continued   purchases.      But  the  working 
classes  could  not  be  brought  to  see  this ;  and  dasszled 
by  the  delusive  meteor  of  cheap  bread  at  the  mo- 
ment, they  gave  their  cordial  support  to  a  policy 
which  could  not  fail  in  the  end  to  react  with  fatal  ef- 
fect on  themselves.    It  will  appear  in  the  sequel  how 
terribly  this  truth  was  realised,  and  what  a  strange 
and  unforeseen  combination  of  circumstances  fixed 
unbounded  sufiering  on  Manchester  and  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  Lancashire,  the  hotbed  of  Free 
Trade,  when  the  other  classes  of  the  community  were, 
comparatively  speaking,  free  from  distress. 

Upon  Sir  R.  Peel's  fall  I  wrote  an  essay  on  his 
character  and  the  tendency  of  his  measures,  which  I 
sent  to  Blackwood  in  August  1846,  but  he  declined 
to  insert  it.      This  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  I 
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had  already  formed,  that  the  measures  of  that  states- 
man had  irrevocably  disunited  the  Conservative 
party,  and  that  all  effectual  resistance  to  the  march 
of  revolution  was  hopeless,  at  least  for  a  long  period. 
I  knew  that  Blackwood's  private  opinion  coincided 
with  what  I  had  advanced  in  my  essay;  I  could 
ascribe  his  refusal  to  insert  it,  therefore,  to  no  other 
cause  but  a  wish  not  to  inflame  a  schism  already 
sufficiently  serious.  The  fact  that  such  feelings 
predominated  with  the  editor  of  the  most  stanch 
and  intrepid  Conservative  pubHcatiou  in  existence, 
afforded  but  a  melancholy  prognostication  aa  to  the 
future  destinies  of  the  country.  The  attention,  how- 
ever, which  I  had  bestowed  on  the  subject  was  not 
lost ;  for  it  formed  the  basis  of  the  "  Character  of  Sir 
R  Peel,"  written  after  his  lamented  death  in  1850, 
and  which  appeared  first  in  '  Blackwood,'  and  after- 
wards in  my  collected  Essays. 

In  the  summer  of  1846  I  began  a  work  which 
occupied  roe  for  the  two  following  years.  This  was 
the  revising  of  my  History  for  the  great  stereotype 
edition  which  was  determined  on  at  this  period,  and 
OD  which,  as  it  was  to  consist  in  the  lirst  issue  of  6000 
copies,  great  pains  were  bestowed.  Not  only  was  the 
whole  text  carefully  revised,  and  every  inaccuracy 
either  in  statement  or  expression  which  could  be  dis- 
covered corrected,  but  great  additions  were  made, 
especially  from  works  published  since  the  last  edition 
had  been  priuted.  I  continued  my  favourite  and 
most  interesting  occupation  of  adding  quotations  in 
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the  notes  from  the  poets,  dramatists,  and  liistorians 
of  former  times,  of  passages  parallel  to  those  which 
my  narrative  led  me  to  introduce ;  corrected  the  text 
in  the  places  where  any  inaccuracy  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  strengthened  it  by  additional  arguments 
and 'authorities  in  those  passages  where  it  appeared 
to  have  been  called  in  question  without  sufficient 
reason.     My  labours  commenced  in  July  1846  and 
ended  in  June  1848.     I  got  through  at  the  rate  of 
about  forty  pages  a-day,  which  usually  took  up  an 
hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours  after  breakfast,  while 
the  requisite  reading  to  carry  it  on  engrossed  the 
whole  evening.     In  addition  I  introduced  t'wo  im* 
provements,  attended  with  immense  labour,  but  which 
added  materially  to  the  value  of  the  work.    The  first 
was  to  number  the  sections  of  every  chapter,  and  re- 
fer to  them  throughout  by  the  chapter  and  section,  not 
by  the  volume  and  page,  after  the  manner  of  the  clas- 
sical authors ;  a  mode  of  reference  which  applied  to 
any  subsequent  edition  as  well  as  itself.    The  second 
was  the  introduction  of  a  complete  index,  done  on  the 
most  extended  scale,  not  by  myself,  but  by  another 
whom  Blackwood  employed.     Our  pains,  however, 
were  well  rewarded,  as  the  first  issue  of  6000  was 
instantly  subscribed  for  by  the  trade  ;  a  second  issue 
of  2000  was  ushered  forth  before  the  publication 
of  the  first  had  ceased.     It  began  to  be  issued  on 
January  1,  1847,  and  continued  to  appear  with 
regularity  on  the  first  of  every  month   till   May 
1848,  when  it  was  completed. 
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About  the  same  time  the  Atlas  for  my  History 
■was  commenced  by  Mr  Johnston  of  Edinburgh.  It 
"Was  copied  from  foreign  plans  in  my  possession,  and 
the  selection  of  the  subjects  was  made  by  myself ; 
but  the  whole  merit  of  the  execution,  which  was 
very  great,  belonged  to  Mr  Johnston,  who  took  an 
enthusiastic  interest  in  the  undertaking. 

About  this  time  we  first  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  a  family  which  ever  after  was  a  very  great  ad- 
dition to  our  society.  Mr  Gordon  of  Aikenhead, 
near  Cathcart,  who  had  inherited  a  large  fortune 
from  his  father,  a  great  West  India  merchant  in 
Gliisgow,  had  married  Lady  Isabella  Erskine,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  and  granddaughter 
of  Henry  Erskine,  the  celebrated  Scotch  barrister, 
and  brother  to  Lord  Chancellor  Erskine.  In  addi- 
tion, therefore,  to  being  born  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  noble  families  in  Scotland,  she  had  a  heredi- 
tary right  to  talents  of  a  high  and  brilliant  order. 
Her  character  and  manners  were  worthy  of  such 
a  descent.  Nature  had  bestowed  on  her  personal 
beauty,  united  to  a  generous  and  elevated  soul ;  and 
though  possessed  of  attractions  which  rendered  her 
an  ornament  to  any  society,  and  surrounded  by 
admiration  wherever  she  went,  she  was  eminently 
domestic  in  her  habits.  I  have  never  known  a  lady 
more  charming  in  person  and  manners,  or  more  esti- 
mable in  character ;  and  I  look  back  with  undimin- 
ished pleasure  to  the  many  conversations  we  have 
had  on  every  subject,  especially  of  a  literary  or 
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romantic  kind.  Mi  Gordon  was  a  young  i 
fine  figure,  gentleman-like  manners,  and  kind 
tionate  dispositioa.  We  met  frequentlj',  and 
Isabella,  who  was  a  distant  relation  of  Mia  A 
formed  an  affectionate  intimacy  with  her,  Vfbi 
warmly  and  steadily  returned. 

Finding  that  the  times  were  not  propitic 
political  discussion,  I  took  refuge  in  my  ns 
source — general  literature.  A  flood  of  new 
had,  since  the  termination  of  the  derooring 
my  History,  entered  my  mind,  and  were 
gling  with  each  other  for  deliverance.  The 
ence  of  the  conversations  I  had  had  with 
Faucit,  and  the  direction  which  hei  genius  had 
to  my  thoughts  and  studies,  were  apparent 
subjects  which  then  and  afterwards  occapie 
pen.  I  wrote  two  essays  on  the  "  British  Thi 
which  appeared  in  the  '  Dublin  University  Mag 
for  November  and  December  1846,  and  were 
wards  incorporated  into  one,  and  published  i 
third  volume  of  my  collected  Essaya  The  1 
my  contributions  to  '  Blackwood '  during  the  ( 
of  1847  and  1848  exhibits  the  discursive  style  i 
thoughts  at  that  period :  for  then,  as  ever,  anj 
ject  which  seriously  and  for  a  conBiderable  tin 
cupied  my  mind  found  vent  in  an  essay.^     ] 

>  ElsMTi  written  by  me  during  1847 : — 

Vol. 
Eugene,  Marlboroufih,  Napoleon,  Wellington,  .  lii. 
LewonB  from  the  Famine,  April  1&47,     .  Ixi. 

M.  de  Tocqueville,  May  1847,  ....        Ill 

Thirty  Tean  of  Liberal  Legislation,  January  1848,        IziL 
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ceived,  however,  during  the  course  of  1847,  that  the 
tide  was  rapidly  setting  in  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and  that  the  immediate  demonstration  of  the  effects 
of  Sir  R.  Peel's  measures  might  be  anticipated. 
Accordingly,  in  April  of  that  year  I  published  an 
essay,  entitled  "  Lessons  from  the  Famine,"  in 
'  Blackwood/  pointing  out  what  might  be  speedily 
anticipated ;  and  in  January  184S,  after  the  terrible 
monetary  crash  of  October  1847  had  been  experi- 
enced, another  long  one,  entitled  "  Thirty  Years  of 
Liberal  Legislation,"  which  produced  a  considerable 
impression,  as  it  fell  in  so  completely  with  the 
present  experience  of  men ;  the  only  secure  founda- 
tion for  immediate,  as  anticipating  the  future  is  for 
lasting,  popularity. 

In  the  end  of  1846  our  family  circle  was  first 
broken  in  upon  by  the  departure  of  my  eldest  son, 
Archibald,  to  join  the  depot  of  his  regiment,  the 
72d  Highlanders,  which  was  stationed  at  Nenagh  in 
Ireland.  From  the  day  of  his  birth  to  that  day,  and 
indeed  I  ought  to  add  to  this  (July  28,  1862),  he 
liad  been  a  source  of  the  most  unbounded  comfort 
both  to  his  mother  and  myself.  His  disposition  was 
generous  and  amiable  in  the  highest  degree,  his 
talents  excellent,  and  his  general  information  great. 
I  had  conducted  his  education  till  he  went  to  Glas- 
gow College  myself ;  and  certainly,  from  the  success 
with  which  it  was  attended  in  that  instance,  I  have 
no  reason  to  distrust  a  private  education.  At  the 
University  he  gained  the  first  prize  for  *"• 
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essay  "  On  the  Character  and  Times  of  Sylla,*'  which 
the  professor  (Mr  Ramsay)  said  publicly  was  an  ex- 
traordinary production  for  a  young  man  of  his  years, 
he  being  then  only  fifteen.     Soon  after  he  wrote  a 
review  of '  Thierry's  History  of  the  Gauls,'  which  ap- 
peared in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine/    For  some  years 
before  he  joined  the  army  he  had  been  my  constant 
companion  and  steadiest  friend.      Our  intercourse 
was  not  like  father  and  son,  but  like  an  elder  and 
younger  brother,  or  that  of  Pylades  and  Orestes  in 
antiquity :  all  the  new  ideas  which  I  elaborated  in 
my  various  compositions  had  been  previously  and 
repeatedly  talked  over  with  him  in  the  course  of 
innumerable  walks  in  the  flower-garden  at  Fossil. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  reading,  and  derived  his 
chief  enjoyment  from  literary  pursuits.     He  entered 
the  army  as  a  profession,  not  so  much  at  first  from 
any  predilection  for  its  habits,  but  from  the  excessive 
difiiculty  of  getting  on  in  any  civil  line ;  and  the 
disinclination,  which  is,  I  believe,  often  felt  by  the 
sons  of  those  who  have  been  at  all  successful  in 
literary  pursuits,   to   engage  in   the  same   line   as 
their  father,  lest  they  should  not  sustain  the  family 
reputation. 

Finding  his  choice  fixed  on  the  army,  I  put  down 
his  name,  with  the  recommendation  of  my  kind 
friend  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  at  the  Horse  Guards  for 
a  commission,  and  in  October  1846  received  intima* 
tion  that  he  was  recommended  for  an  ensigncy  in 
the  7  2d  Highlanders, — with  which  regiment  he  re- 
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mained  for  ten  years,  and  of  which  he  soon  became 
depot-adjutant. 

The  literary  tastes  which  had  been  so  strongly  im- 
planted in  my  son  did  not  desert  him  when  he  joined 
his  regiment.  He  took  with  him  a  copy  of  my  His- 
tory, and  with  an  energy  and  perseverance  greater 
than  my  own,  went  through  the  immense  labour  of 
correcting  the  sheets  in  every  part,  and  amending 
several  portions,  especially  in  the  military  narrative. 
In  all  material  points  of  military  discussion,  and 
especially  in  the  much-contested  one  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Waterloo  campaign,  I  was  charmed  to 
find  he  agreed  with  me.  Shortly  after  he  joined  the 
depot  at  Nenagh  he  received  a  magnificent  present 
from  Mr  Blackwood  of  a  portative  library  of  the 
choicest  English,  French,  and  classical  authors.  He 
found  this  collection  of  books,  which  was  a  very  ex* 
tensive  and  choice  one,  an  invaluable  companion 
during  weary  days  in  Irish  and  West  Indian  sta- 
tions. 
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CHAPTER    XIL 

FROM   MY   daughter's   FIRST   INTRODUCTION   INTO    LONDON 
SOCIETY,   TO   THE   QUEEN'S   VISIT   TO   GLASGOW. 

1847-1849. 

In  the  summer  of  1847  I  took  my  family  for  a 
few  weeks  to  London  for  the  sake  of  my  daughter, 
who  was  now  of  an  age  to  enjoy  society.  I  found 
on  this,  as  1  had  done  on  many  previous  occaaionfl^ 
that  literary  labour  is  not  the  worst  pioneer  to 
society,  and  those  families  whom  we  had  met  in 
Lanarkshire  received  us  with  the  greatest  kind* 
ness. 

The  publication  of  my  work  on  Population  ob- 
tained for  me  an  introduction  to  the  venerable 
prelate  who  at  that  time  was  the  head  under  her 
Majesty  of  the  English  Church.  Knowing  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Dr  Howley)  was  inter- 
ested in  that  subject,  I  sent  him  a  copy  of  the  book, 
which  immediately  procured  from  his  Grace  a  kind 
and  complimentary  letter  of  thanks.  This  was  fol- 
lowed soon  after  by  a  minute  and  elaborate  criticism 
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on  the  work,  and  observations  on  its  contents,  ivhieh 
showed  that  his  Grace  had  fully  appreciated  my 
object.  With  characteristic  modesty  he  represented 
this  critique  as  the  work  of  a  friend  just  trans- 
mitted to  him,  but  the  style  and  handwriting  suf- 
ficiently revealed  the  real  author.  He  intimated 
a  wish  to  form  my  personal  acquaintance,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  next  time  I  was  in  London  I  went  to 
one  of  his  public  dinners  at  Lambeth  Palace,  with 
which  I  was  extremely  struck,  and  which,  as  it  has 
now  passed  into  the  things  which  have  been,  is 
worthy  of  being  described  by  a  contemporary 
observer. 

These  "public  days,"  as  they  were  called,  were 
days  on  which  the  Archbishop  received  all  who  choae 
to  come,  at  a  public  entertainment,  served  up  in  the 
great  hall  of  Lambeth  Palace,  the  archiepiseopal 
residence  near  London.  During  the  season  in  Lon- 
don they  were  held  once  a-week.  The  only  security 
taken  against  the  hospitality  of  the  Primate  being 
abused  was  that  none  should  appear  but  in  Court 
dress.  The  dinner  was  served  with  the  utmost  splen- 
dour :  thirty  livery-servanta  and  fifteen  out  of  livery 
attended  on  the  guests ;  a  profusion  of  magnificent 
plate  loaded  the  table,  and  the  viands,  cooked  with 
French  delicacy,  vied  with  the  wines  in  evincing  the 
hospitality  of  the  uoble  host.  The  hall  was  hung 
round  with  portraits  of  the  archbishops,  his  pre- 
decessors, from  the  Norman  Conquest  downwards. 
Generally  from  eighty  to   a  hundred  persona  sat 
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down,  yet  such  was  the  courtesy  of  the  noble  host 
that  scarcely  any  one  went  away  without  some 
piece  of  personal  kindness  or  attention  from  him 
being  engraven  on  the  memory.  The  entertainment 
altogether  was  second  only  to  the  royal  banquets  in 
St  George's  Hall,  Windsor ;  and  it  was  a  proud  thing 
for  the  Church  of  England,  and  characteristic  of 
English  society,  that  the  most  splendid  entertain- 
ments in  the  kingdom,  after  those  of  the  Sovereign, 
were  given  by  a  private  gentleman  who  had  risen 
from  the  humble  duties  of  a  country  curate  to  be  the 
head  of  the  proud  aristocracy  of  Britain,  and  that 
they  were  open  without  invitation  to  all,  \iirithoat 
distinction,  who  were  arrayed  in  attire  suitable  for 
presenting  themselves. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  dining  several  times  after 
with  his  Grace  at  small  parties,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  prelates  or  other  dignified  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Nothing  could  be  more  cour- 
teous and  bland  than  the  manner  of  the  Archbishop 
on  these  occasions,  or  more  entirely  suitable  to  the 
highest  prelate  in  a  Church  beset  with  enemies,  but 
resting  on  the  afiections  and  respect  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people.  Without  evincing  any  very 
brilliant  talents,  his  conversation  was  pregnant  with 
moderation,  good  sense,  and  universal  charity:  he 
was  the  very  model  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  seemed 
deeply  imbued  with  the  first  of  Christian  graces — 
the  love  of  all  mankind.  His  charity  was  un- 
bounded;   his  wife,  Mrs  Howley,  a  very  superior 
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woman,  told  me  that  they  amounted  to  half  of  hia 
income,  which  was  then  £30,000  a-year.  It  is  now 
reduced  to  £15,000.  His  manners  were  entirely  in 
unison  with  these  dispositions — they  were  gentle  and 
condescending  in  the  highest  degree.  Without  os- 
tensibly taking  the  lead,  he  had  the  rare  art  of  guid- 
ing the  conversation  into  the  topics  most  interesting 
to  his  guests,  and  in  themselves  of  general  moment.  I 
Among  other  matters,  he  asked  me  the  particulars  of 
Burke's  trial  and  condemnation,  already  mentioned, 
and  was  much  struck  by  his  generosity  in  embracing 
his  companion,  who  was  acquitted  when  he  was 
found  guilty,  and  said  :  "  And  yet  he  had  commit- 
ted sixteen  cold-blooded  murders :  there  is  none  so 
bad  as  to  have  no  good  in  them  ;  I  fear  none  so  good 
as  to  have  no  bad."  The  print  of  his  Grace  put- 
ting the  crown  on  the  head  of  Queen  Victoria  at  her 
coronation  is  an  exact  resemblance.  The  bishops 
and  dignified  clergy  I  met  at  his  table  were  all 
men  of  gentleman-like  demeanour  and  pleasing  man- 
ners ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Dr  Phillpotts,  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  was  very  able,  and  Dr  Jack- 
son, then  rector  of  St  James's,  Westminster,  after- 
wards Bishop  of  Lincoln,  none  of  them  seemed  to 
be  possessed  of  remarkable  talents.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, this  may  have  been  owing  to  their  modesty, 
in  not  wishing  to  shine  before  their  superior  in  the 
Church. 

The  parties  given  by  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  Lady  Londonderry,  were 

VOL.  I.  2 
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particularly  brilliant  this  season  from  80  many  of 
them  being  in  honour  of  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas 
of  Russia,  who  was  then  on  a  visit  in  the  metropolis. 
We  afterwards  met»  and  passed  two  days  with  him,  at 
Wishaw,  and  were  much  struck  with  the  courteous 
manner  of  Baron  Brunnow,  the  Russian  ambassador, 
and  the  abilities  of  some  of  the  suite  by  whom  the 
Grand  Duke  was  attended.    In  London  we  dined  at 
two  houses,  where  we  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  highest  conversational  style  of  England.   The  first 
was  at  Sir  Stratford  Canning's,  in  Grosvenor  Square, 
where  we  met  Lord  Stanley,  Mr  Hallam,  Mr  Frank- 
land  Lewis,  and  several  other  persons  of  distinction ; 
the  second  at  Mr  and  Lady  Mary  Christopher's,  in 
Chesham  Place,  where  the  party  included  Lady  Love- 
lace (Lord  Bjrron's  Ada)  and  several  bishops  and 
leaders  of  the  Bar.    The  impression  produced  on  my 
mind  by  this  society  was  great,  but  not  as  pleasing  as 
I  expected.   There  seemed  to  be  a  continual  straining 
after  effect     I  returned  home  highly  gratified  with 
the  kindness  we  had  experienced  and  the  reception 
we  had  met  with,  but  more  than  ever  thankful  that 
my  fate  was  fixed  at  a  distance  from  such  seductive 
but  dangerous  scenes,  in  which  valuable  time  is  too 
apt  to  be  lost,  and  ultimate  objects  sacrificed  for 
present  gratification. 

In  June  1847  I  wrote  an  essay  on  the  Spanish 
Marriage,  and  the  strange  policy  of  our  Government 
in  putting  a  queen  on  the  throne  of  Castile  as  if  to 
invite  a  French  prince  to  come  forward  and  receive 
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I  the  glittering  prize  then  ao  obligingly  presented  to 
his  grasp.  I  sent  it  as  asual  to  Blackwood,  but  as 
he  declined  to  insert  it,  I  resolved  to  publish  it  in  a 
separate  form,  and  to  make  it  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Life  of  Marlborough,  which  was  to  be  mainly  recon- 
structed out  of  the  seven  articles  on  the  subject 
which  bad  appeared  in  '  Blackwood.'  I  set  to  work 
accordingly  with  the  utmost  vigour  to  prepare  the 
articles  for  their  appearance  in  a  more  durable  form  ; 
and  made  such  additions  that,  when  the  biography 
appeared  in  November  1847,  it  formed  a  respectable 
octavo  of  500  pages.  The  seventh  chapter  was 
formed  of  the  parallel  of  Marlborough,  Frederick, 
Napoleon,  and  AVelHngton,  which  had  appeared  in 
'  Blackwood's  Magazine '  in  the  preceding  March. 
2000  copies  of  the  work  were  thrown  oif,  of  which 
three  -  fourths  were  sold  Jn  the  first  six  months. 
On  comparing,  however,  this  historical  sketch  (for 
it  was  never  intended  to  be  anything  more)  with  the 
more  elaborate  parallel  passages  in  my  History,  the 
deficiency  was  very  apparent.  Details  were  want- 
ing ;  important  events  were  slurred  over,  or  slightly 
referred  to  ;  those  picturesque  touches  which  give  life 
to  a  narrative  were  in  a  great  degree  wanting;  and 
the  absence  of  a  systematic  reference  to  authorities 
deprived  it  of  great  part  of  its  value,  I  there- 
fore resolved  to  supply  these  defects  in  the  next 
dition,  and  made  extensive  purchases  of  books  on 
he  subject,  which  I  read  and  marked,  with  a  *"' 
0  the  new  matter  being  inserted  iu 
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places ;  but  the  pressure  of  other  duties  and  occu- 
pations for  some  years  prevented  my  carrying  this 
design  into  eflfect 

During  the  autumn  of  1847  we  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  at  Fossil  Prince  Waldemar  of  Prussia  wit^ 
his  suite,  who  remained  with  us  two  days,  which  were 
most  delightfully  spent    We  had  a  charming  party 
in  the  house  to  meet  them,  among  whom  was  Mr  and 
Mrs  Murray  Gartshore.    Prince  Waldemar^  who,  ani- 
mated by  the  heroic  spirit  of  the  Great  Frederick, 
had  gone  to  India  to  see  warfare  on  a  large  scale 
on  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej,  and  had  shared  in  the 
dangers  and  glories  of  the  bivouac  of  Ferozeshah,  and 
the  assault  of  Sobraon,  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  the 
highest  style  of  the  European  character.     Chivalrous 
in  heart,  heroic  in  soul,  daring  in  disposition,  he  was 
at  the  same  time  mild  in  temper,  modest  in  thought, 
gentle  in  manner.     We  passed  these  two  days  talk- 
ing of  the  battles  in  India  and  in  Europe,  and  on 
the  third  went  to  Lanark,  when  he  was  present  at 
the  return  of  the  member  for  the  county  to  Parlia- 
ment.    We  parted  with  mutual  regret,  and  we  were 
never  to  meet  again  in  this  world.    He  was  killed 
some  years  after  by  his  horse,  falling  on  him  while 
out  hunting  in  Prussia,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
great  armaments  were  commencing  in  that  country, 
in  which  he  was  fitted  to  have  taken  so  distinguished 
a  part. 

During  the  summer  and  autunm  of  1847  I  made 
considerable  additions  to  my  History  in  the  form  of 
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above  100  pages  added  to  the  last  chapter,  which 
related  the  second  capture  of  PariB,  and  closed  the 
narrative  part  of  the  work.  This  chapter,  which,  as 
already  mentioned,  had  been  entirely  dictated  in  a 
day  and  a  night  when  the  work  waa  in  its  last  stages, 
was  extremely  imperfect  compared  to  the  preceding 
prn-ts  of  the  work ;  and  was  huddled  together  in  a 
way  which,  if  it  remained  unaltered,  would  seriously 
injure  its  reputation.  Accordingly  I  set  to  work  to 
bring  the  History  up  in  that  quarter  to  what  it  had 
become  in  others,  and  converted  a  rough  sketch  into 
a  finished  picture.  A  number  of  reflections  were 
added,  some  of  a  retrospective,  some  of  a  prospective 
character ;  in  these  I  took  very  great  interest,  but 
they  swelled  that  part  of  the  work  so  much  that  I 
waa  with  great  regret  obliged  to  omit  in  that  edition 
the  chapter  of  "Concluding  Reflections,"  in  which  I 
had  always  taken  the  greatest  interest. 

In  November  1847  I  received  an  invitation  from 
the  Manchester  Athenaeum  to  preside  at  their  annual 
soiree,  which  was  held  on  the  18th  of  that  month. 
I  accepted  it,  and,  accompanied  by  Mrs  Alison,  ar- 
rived there  on  the  17th.  We  were  most  hospitably 
received  by  the  mayor,  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  E.) 
Armytage,  who  insisted  on  our  becoming  his  guests 
at  his  country  -  house  near  the  city,  and  gave  us 
a  magnificent  entertainment  the  day  preceding 
the  soiree.  Among  the  guests  on  the  occasion 
were  Lord  Brackley,  son  of  the  Earl  of  EUesmere ; 
Mr  Harrison  Ainsworth,  the  well-known  novpi' 
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and  Mr  Cruikshank,  the  admirable   comic    artist 
The  soiree  was  held  in  Free-Trade  Hall — a  noble 
room,  capable  of  holding  8000  persons — ^which  was 
magnificently  lighted,  and  entirely  filled  on  the  oc- 
casion.   About  300  ladies  and  gentlemen,  comprising 
the  Uite  of  the  neighbouring  coimties,  were  seated  on 
the  platform.      Among  them  was  my  old   friend 
Hyett,  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  the  dajs  of  the 
Select  Society  at  Edinburgh,  and  who    had    come 
up  from  his  country-seat  in  Gloucestershire  to  see 
his  old  friend  make  his  first  public  appearance  in 
England.     I  thought  of  Kenley  and  the  scenes  of 
my  childhood,  as  I  took  my  seat  in  the  chair,  and 
felt  grateful  to  the  Almighty  for  the  indulgence  He 
had  manifested  towards  me.    My  speech,  \¥hich  was 
afterwards  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  my  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays,  was  well  received,  and  considering 
that  the  audience  were  almost  to  a  man  free-traders, 
this  did  no  small  credit  to  their  liberality.     Mr  Cob- 
den  spoke  after  me,  and  was  received  with  unbounded 
enthusiasm.    He  then  for  the  first  time  broached  the 
doctrine  about  the  advent  of  universal  peace,  which 
was  so  signally  belied  by  the  events  of  the  following 
spring.     Mr  Cobden  appeared  to  me  to  be  quite  a 
monomaniac ;  his  eye  was  wild,  and  his  style  of 
speaking  was  nothing  more  than  chatting  with  the 
audience  in  a  very  business-like  and  effective  way. 
Next  day  we  went  on  to  London,  in  the  same  car- 
riage with  Mr  Cruikshank,  with  whose  conversation 
and  talents  we  were  in  the  highest  degree  gratified. 
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"We  were  the  guosts  during  the  next  ten  days  of  Mr 
James  Thomson,  in  Whitehall  Place,  the  distin- 
guished civil  engineer,  an  old  friend,  who  received 
lis  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  hospitality. 

A  similar  soiree  took  place  in  January  1848  at  the 
Glasgow  Athenaeum,  at  which  Mr  Dickens,  the  cele- 
brated novelist,  presided.  It  was  held  in  the  City 
Hall  of  Glasgow,  the  largest  room  in  Scotland,  re- 
cently constructed  by  the  magistrates  for  public  meet- 
ings, and  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  temporary  cross 
gallery,  erected  for  the  occasion,  held  4000  persons,  all 
seated  at  tea-tables.  The  sight  of  so  many  human 
beings  assembled  together,  and  all  animated  with  one 
common  feeling  of  enthusiasm,  was  very  striking. 
Mr  Dickens's  speech  was  extremely  well  received, 
and  was  distinguished  by  several  good  points  ; 
but  it  contained  nothing  new,  and  little  striking, 
and  was  not  calculated  to  add  to  his  general  reputa- 
tion. In  truth  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  make 
such  a  speech  on  these  occasions  as  will  bear  exami- 
nation and  criticism  at  a  subsequent  period.  Mr 
Dickens,  with  all  his  talents,  had  neither  the  gen- 
eral information  nor  the  oratorical  powers  requi- 
site for  distinguished  success  on  such  an  occasion. 
I  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  the  favour 
he  had  done  the  Athenreum  by  coming  down  from 
London  for  the  occasion,  and  endeavoured,  in  a 
few  sentences,  to  characterise  and  select  the  bril- 
liant points  of  his  writings,  which  gave  general 
satisfaction,  and  was  the  more  surprising  a«  I  Wi 
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TCfj  litde  aeqminted  witk  tbem.     I  nerer  bad  any 
Utte  for  those  noreb  the  chief  object  of  irhich  is  to 
paint  the  ifijjin«i  or  ibibks  of  miikile  or  low  life 
liCe  are  nnhapfAlr  too  fimiliar  with  thena :  if  yoa 
wish  to  see  them  yoa  hare  only  to  go  iDto  tiie  aeeoiid 
daaB  of  a  railway  train,  or  the  cabin  of  a  ateainboaL 
Bomaoce,  to  be  dnrabfy  interesting  or  naefol,  nrast  be 
probable  but  elerating ;  drawn  firom  the  ofaaervation 
of  nature,  bat  interspened  with  traits  of  the  ideaL 
Dickens,  with  his  wife,  had  the  kindnesn  to  be  our 
guests  for  two  days  at  Fossil,  <m  which  oocaaicm  I 
had  a  Urge  party  to  meet  them,  who  were  charmed 
with  the  soavity  of  his  manners  and  the  Tarietgr  and 
brilliancy  of  lus  c<mTer8ation.    Indeed  the  flow  of  his 
ideas  was  so  n^id,  and  his  poweis  of  obeervatioii  and 
description  were  so  great,  that  it  appeared  to  me  that 
his  writings,  celebrated  as  they  were,  gave  no  ade- 
quate idea  of  his  talents ;  and  I  could  not  help  r^ret- 
ting  that  accident,  or  the  necessities  of  his  situation, 
bad  thrown  him  into  a  line  of  composition  not  alto- 
gether worthy  of  his  powers,  and  for  which  I  could 
not  anticipate  durable  fame. 

About  this  time  we  unhappily  lost,  not  the  friend- 
ship, for  that  could  never  be  impaired,  but  the  fre- 
quent society  of  our  accomplished  neighbour,  Mr 
Colquhoun  of  Killermont,  near  Glasgow.  For  many 
years  he  and  his  estimable  wife  resided  during  sum- 
mer at  his  fine  place  of  Eallermont,  within  four 
miles  of  Fossil,  and  we  had  ample  opportunities  of 
becoming  acquainted,  and  of  acquaintance  ripen* 
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ing  into  a  warm  and  durable  friendehip.  I  have 
seldom  met  a  more  charmiog  compaDion.  His 
natural  abilities  are  of  a  very  high  order,  and  have 
been  cultivated  by  a  polished  education ;  his  taatcs 
and  habits  are  refined,  his  reading  extensive,  and 
he  has  been  gifted  by  nature  with  uncommon 
powers  of  oratory.  His  countenance  and  figure 
are  prepoBsessing,  and  bis  voice  singularly  pleasing 
and  melodious.  With  these  advantages,  added  to 
the  possession  of  an  ample  fortune,  which  secured 
him  the  means  of  obtaiuiug  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  should  have  taken  a  high  place 
in  the  political  or  literary  world.  But  these  favour- 
able circumstances  have  been  neutralised  by  two 
defects,  which  at  any  time  are  sufficient  to  mar  the 
fairest  fortunes.  The  first  of  these  was  a  natural 
indolence,  which  rendered  him  averse  to  any  long  or 
continued  efibrt,  and  caused  him  to  prefer  the  ephem- 
eral applause  of  the  platform  or  the  banquet  to 
more  persevering  labours,  by  which  alone  lasting 
reputation  is  to  be  obtained.  The  second  was  akin 
to  it ;  an  instability  of  character,  which  caused  such 
vacillation  in  his  political  career  as  ere  long  lost 
him  the  confidence  of  all  parties.  He  was  originally 
a  Conservative,  to  which  side  his  family  belonged, 
his  father  having  been  Lord  Advocate  under  the 
Tories ;  but  during  the  fervour  of  Reform  he  became 
a  Liberal,  and  stood  for  the  county  of  Dumbarton 
against  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  the 
great  patron  of  his  family.      A 
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the  Radicals  had  awakened  the  alarm  of  men  of 
sense  in  the  country,  he  became  a  Conservative 
again,  and  at  length  settled  down  into  a  Conserva- 
tive Liberal  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Buch  vacil- 
lation would  be  fatal  to  any  man's  public  reputation, 
especially  when  party  politics  ran  high. 

No  contrast  can  be  figured  more  complete  to  this 
accomplished  and  highly  gifted  gentieman  than  was 
presented  by  another  literary  man  with  whom  we 
formed  an  acquaintance  about  this  time, — Mr  Mont- 
gomery Martin.     This  able  writer  was  far  from  pos- 
sessing the  brilliant  talents  of  Mr  Colqnhoun;  he 
was  no  public  speaker,  and  his  abilities  were  rather 
of  the   useful  and   laborious  than  the  ornamental 
order.     But  he  was  endowed  by  nature  with  that 
quality  which  so  often  compensates  for  the  want  of 
others — an  ardent  spirit  and  indefatigable  persever- 
ance.   He  was  not  a  man  of  original  thought,  or  qual- 
ified to  strike  out  new  ideas ;  but  his  mind  imbibed 
rapidly  the  views  of  others,  and  worked  them  out  ably 
and  perseveringly.     He  had  considerable  powers  of 
description,  and  possessed  in  every  sense  the  pen 
of  a  ready  writer.     He  has  given  to  the  world  two 
most  valuable  collections,  the  one  of  the  Wellesley 
Despatches,  and  the  other  of  the  Supplementary 
Wellington  Despatches,  now  in  course  of  publication 
(1862).     I  have  experienced  great  kindness,  and  de- 
rived much  benefit,  from  the  assistance  of  Mr  Martin, 
especially  in  the  last  edition  of  my  History  and  the 
Londonderry  Lives.     Several  of  his  original  compo- 
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sitioDS  have  great  merit,  particularly  his  "  British 
Colonies  "  and  Indian  treatises ;  but  they  were  for  the 
most  part  written  in  haste,  and  without  the  careful 
eiamination  of  details  and  authorities  requisite  for 
an  accurate  standard  work. 

But  more  animating  times  were  approaching,  and 
I  was  soon  called  to  more  serious  duties  than  presid- 
ing or  assisting  at  soirees  of  Athenieums,  or  enjoying 
the  conversation  of  distinguished  men  and  beautiful 
women.  The  French  Revolution  of  February  1848 
broke  out,and  threw  Europe  into  a  state  of  combustion. 
The  intelligence  was  received  in  Glasgow  on  the  27th 
February,  but  it  did  not  at  first  excite  any  great  sen- 
sation among  the  people,  probably  from  the  idea  that 
it  would  be  put  down,  insomuch  that  I  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  fulfil  an  engagement  we  had  long  been  under 
to  go  to  Gosford,  to  pay  a  visit  to  my  old  friends, 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Wemyss,  in  the  beginning 
of  March.  We  left  home  on  the  2d  of  that  month, 
and  I  was  busy  with  an  essay  on  the  Revolution 
which  had  just  taken  place,  which  appeared  in  the 
April  number  of  '  Blackwood,'  when  at  eleven  at 
night  of  the  5th  inst.,  after  having  been  three  days 
absent  from  home,  I  was  alarmed  by  the  arrival  of 
my  secretary  and  confideotial  and  valued  friend,  Mr 
Young,  who  had  been  despatched  in  all  haste  from 
Glasgow,  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  out  of  a  for- 
midable insurrection  in  that  city.  For  several  weeks 
past  meetings  had  occasionally  lieen  held  of  the  un- 
employed, unliappily  too  num"r 
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for  the  purpose  of  laying  their  destitute  condition 
before  the  magistrates,  and  endeavouring  to  awaken 
the  public  sympathy  in  their  behalf ;  but  thej  had 
hitherto  been  perfectly  orderly  in  their  behaviour 
and  submissive  in  their  language,  and  received  with 
thankfulness  any  relief  which  was  extended  to  them. 
The  French  Revolution,  however,  suddenly  changed 
everything.  The  Chartist  leaders  immediately  saw 
that  their  time  had  at  length  come, — issued  firoxn  their 
dens,  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  suffering  multitude, 
and  so  worked  upon  their  feelings,  that,  on  the  5th 
March,  they  marched  in  a  body  from  the  Green  into 
the  heart  of  Glasgow,  armed  themselves  with  iron 
crowbars  and  railings,  which  they  tore  up  in  their 
way,  and  as  no  preparation  had  been  made  to  resist 
the  attack,  which  was  totally  unexpected,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  pillaging  about  fifty  shops,  including  seve- 
ral gunsmiths  and  jewellers,  and  spreading  the  utmost 
terror  through  the  city,  before  they  were  for  the  time 
checked  by  Bailie  Stewart,  the  acting  chief  magis- 
trate, who  had  called  out  the  dragoons  from  the 
barracks,  and  acted  with  great  spirit  on  this  trying 
occasion. 

The  tumult  was  checked,  but  not  put  down* 
Several  prisoners  had  been  made,  but  they  were  mere 
common  ruffians :  the  leaders  were  still  at  large,  and 
actively  engaged  the  whole  night  in  organising  and 
extending  the  insurrection.  I  set  out  from  Gosford 
in  East  Lothian  at  eleven  p.m.,  reached  Edinburgh  at 
one  A.M.,  and  fortunately  joined  a  special  train  which 
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had  been  put  in  requisition  to  convey  troops  to  Glas- 
gow, ao  aa  to  get  there  by  three  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th.  I  found  the  town  in  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion ;  the  streets  placarded  with  proclamations  from 
the  magistrates,  and  the  respectable  inhabitants  in 
great  numbers  preparing  to  &y,  or  crowding  the 
railway  stations  in  quest  of  the  means  of  escape. 
It  soon  appeared  that  their  fears  were  not  without 
foundation.  At  eight  I  joined  the  magistrates,  who 
were  in  consultation  at  the  police-office,  and  who  all 
— with  the  exception  of  Mr  Stewart,  the  active  ma- 
gistrate, who  had  done  so  much  on  the  preceding 
evening — were  in  the  utmost  consternation,  which 
was  increased  by  the  intelligence  that  a  mob,  which 
rapidly  swelled  to  above  10,000  persons,  had  as- 
sembled on  the  Green,  where  they  had  passed  unani- 
mously four  resolutions  :  1st,  to  march  in  a  body  to 
Bridgeton,  the  chief  manufacturing  suburb  of  Glas- 
gow, and  turn  out  the  workers ;  2d,  to  move  with 
the  united  force  to  the  gasworks  and  cut  the  pipes, 
so  as  to  leave  the  city  in  darkness  at  night ;  3d,  to 
liberate  the  prisoners  from  the  jail ;  and  4th,  with 
the  whole  of  theic  united  strength  to  commence  a 
general  pillage  of  the  city. 

The  moment  these  alarming  tidings  were  received, 
we  sent  directions  both  to  the  infantry  and  cavalry 
barracks  to  have  the  troops  ready ;  and  to  the  latter 
to  send  a  troop  of  horse  with  the  utmost  expedition 
to  the  front  of  the  Court-houses  on  the  Green,  where 
Mr  Stewart  and  I  would  join  them.     Either,  how- 
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ever,  our  previous  instructions  to  have  a  troop  in 
readiness  had  not  been  attended  to,  or  the  com- 
mander was  desirous  not  to  hazard  an  encounter  with 
so  large  a  body  as  was  now  assembled  before  he  had 
got  his  whole  force  ready,  for  he  did  not  make  his 
appearance  for  above  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after 
we  had  sent  off  the  orders  to  meet  us.     In  the  inter- 
val, which  seemed  to  us  an  age,  Bailie  Stevrart  and 
I  rode  up  and  down  the  quay  of  the  river,  with  our 
eyes  constantly  directed  to  the  bridges,  over  one  or 
other  of  which  we  knew  the  horsemen  must  pass. 
During  this  time  the  most  alarming  accounts  were 
every  ten  minutes  brought  to  us  :  that  the  insurgents 
had  left  the  Green  and  entered  Bridgeton ;  that  one 
of  the  great  mills  there  was  beleaguered^  and  the 
workmen  were  turning  out;  that  a  detachment  of 
pensioners  was  surrounded,  and  their  destruction 
might  every  minute  be  expected.     At  length,  to  our 
infinite  joy,  the  glittering  helmets  of  an  entire  squad- 
ron of  horse  in  the  finest  order  were  descried  defiling 
at  a  quick  trot  over  the  bridge  opposite  the  CSourt- 
houses.     Mr  Stewart  and  I  instantly  joined  them, 
and  placing  ourselves  on  each  side  of  the  officer  who 
led  them,  set  off  at  a  canter  across  the  Green  in  the 
direction  which  the  mob  had  taken. 

As  we  drew  near  to  Bridgeton,  where  the  riot  was 
going  on,  the  agitation  of  the  people  appeared  ex- 
treme ;  some  loudly  cheered  the  troops,  others,  and 
they  were  the  more  numerous,  howled,  or  shouted  in 
derision  as  they  passed.    We  formed  three  abreast  as 
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we  entered  the  main  street  of  Bridgeton,  where  the 
principal  body  of  the  insurgents  was  placed,  and  rode 
up  at  a  quick  canter  to  the  scene  of  the  tumult. 
As  we  drew  near  we  met  a  small  body  of  sixteen 
pensioners,  who  immediately  fell  in  in  the  rear  of 
our  squadron,  round  which  the  mob  rapidly  closed. 
Soon  after  the  bayonets  of  another  peloton  of 
pensioners  became  visible  above  the  dense  crowd 
by  which  they  were  surrounded.  A  volley  was 
heard,  and  the  crowd  for  the  moment  was  scattered  ; 
but  rapidly  closing  again,  they  surrounded  the  steady 
veterans,  who,  having  now  discharged  their  pieces, 
had  no  other  resource  left  but  their  bayonets  and 
butt-ends  of  their  muskets.  These  the  mob,  now 
infuriated  by  the  effects  of  the  fire,  were  preparing 
to  wrest  from  them,  when  happily  our  squadron 
came  up,  and  by  its  imposing  appearance,  and  the 
clatter  of  the  horses,  which  made  it  appear  much 
stronger  than  it  really  was  (for  it  had  only  sixty- 
three  sabres),  caused  them  to  fall  hack  and  give  us 
room  to  pass.  The  effects  of  the  6re  were  then  ap- 
parent Four  persons  were  stretched  on  the  pave- 
ment, two  of  them  already  dead,  and  two  more  had 
been  carried  away  bleeding  profusely.  They  were 
the  first  persons  I  had  ever  seen  killed  in  actual 
strife,  but  I  regarded  it  at  the  time  as  a  mere  matter 
of  course,  looking  on  the  bloody  corpses  without  any 
sort  of  emotion.  I  had  no  longer  any  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  insouciance  of  soldiers  in  actual 
warfare. 
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When  we  arrived  at  the  spot  we  found  the  mob 
encirding  the  soldiers  who  had  fired,  and  in  the  most 
violent  state  of  excitement — **  Blood  for  blood ''  was 
the  universal  cry.     They  made  room  for  the  cavalry, 
however,  and  the  pensioners  were  soon  in  the  middle 
of  the  horsemen,  and  were  out  of  the  reach  of  dan* 
ger.     Finding  matters  had  become  so  serious^  I  went 
to  the  edge  of  the  mob,  and,  standing  up  in  my  stir- 
rups, addressed  to  them  a  few  words ;  telling  them 
that  they  must  see  they  were  overmatched,  and  their 
only  chance  was  to  disperse  and  go  home ;  that  an 
inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
melancholy  event  which  had  just  occurred,   and  if 
the  soldiers  were  in  fault  they  should  be  punished, 
as  most  assuredly  if  they  were  in  fault  they  should  be 
punished  themselvea   The  mob  gave  three  cheers,  and 
immediately  began  to  disperse.     The  scene  was  wit- 
nessed by  the  reporters  of  the  *  Times'  and  other  news- 
papers, who  were  in  a  window  of  an  upper  flat  of  a 
house  adjoining,  and  was  accurately  detailed  in  their 
journals  of  the  following  day.    We  remained  on  the 
spot  for  half  an  hour,  to  prevent  any  further  assem- 
blage taking  place,  when  we  were  joined  by  General 
Riddell,  the  commander  of  the  forces  in  Scotland,  who 
had  hastened  from  Edinburgh  upon  the  first  receipt 
of  the  intelligence,  and  who  professed  himself  highly 
gratified  with  the  prompt  measures  which  had  been 
adopted.    We  were  loudly  cheered  in  the  streets  as 
we  returned,  by  the  better  class  of  citizens,  who  were 
now  fully  alarmed,  and  in  the  utmost  agitation.    But 
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proof  soon  occurred  of  what  might  be  expected 
[  from  the  civil  force,  or  at  least  part  of  it,  when  dan- 
I  ger  was  at  hand.     A  body  of  100  special  constables 


I 
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met  one  of  the  dead  bodies  which  the  police  were 
carrying  to  the  police-office,  and  at  the  sight  of  it 
nearly  half  of  them  immediately  disappeared. 

In  truth,  although  great  spirit  was  evinced  by 
the  better  class  of  citizens  on  this  occasion,  and 
above  2000  on  the  second  day  of  the  riots  enrolled 
themselves  as  special  constables,  and  appeared  in  the 
streets,  yet  I  saw  enough  to  confirm  me  in  the  belief 
that,  however  valuable  as  an  indication  of  public 
opinion,  a  temporary  civil  force  can  scarcely  ever 
be  relied  on  in  the  presence  of  real  danger,  A  lai'ge 
number  of  constables  who  were  enrolled,  especially 
in  the  suburbs,  said  they  were  quite  willing  to  defend 
their  shops  and  warehouses,  but  that  they  hoped  they 
would  not  be  required  to  do  more.  A  corps  of  fine 
young  men,  however,  chiefly  from  the  Western  Club 
(the  chief  club  of  Glasgow),  was  formed,  with  whom 
I  would  not  be  afraid  to  go  anywhere :  Mr  Stewart 
and  I  went  at  their  head  through  the  worst  parts  of 
the  city  all  the  succeeding  nights,  without  moving 
one  of  the  military  from  their  stations.  But  that 
■was  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  They  were  gentle- 
men, and  actuated  by  their  feelings  :  timidity  and  self- 
ishness are  the  great  characteristics  of  the  burgher 
class. 

During  the  succeeding  days,  the  city,  in  daily  ex- 
pectation of  another  attack,  was  in  an  extraordinary 
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state  of  excitement,  and  bands  of  constables  or  troops 
traversed  the  streets  repeatedly,  to  prevent  any  assem- 
blage from  taking  place.     On  Thursday,  March  9th, 
every  arrangement  was  made  to  repel  the  threatened 
inroad  of  15,000  colliers  and  miners  from  the  Middle 
Ward,  which  was  fully  intended,  and  only  prevented 
from  taking  place  by  the  formidable  nature  of  the 
preparations  made  to  receive  them.    As  there  was 
no  saying  what  the  inroad  of  such  a  body  into  a  city 
already  overburdened  with   excited   and   turbulent 
mendicity  might  have  led  to,  the  magistrates  con- 
curred with  me  in  the  absolute  necessity  of  repelling 
it  by  force ;  and  the  troops,  about  1500  in  number, 
with  about  2000  constables,  were  so  disposed  as  to 
command  every  road  leading  to  the  city  from  the 
east  or  south.     An  attempt  to  form  an  assemblage  on 
the  Green  was  frustrated  by  Mr  Stewart  and  myself 
riding  at  them  with  a  squadron  of  dragoons,  before 
the  arrival  of  which,  at  the  edge  of  their  numbers, 
they  all  as  usual  dispersed.     At  the  same  time  I  was 
not  idle  in  the  still  more  material  duty  of  apprehend- 
ing the  delinquents.     I  got  secret  information  the 
first  day  of  where  the  two  leaders  had  fled  to,  one  of 
whom  was  arrested  the  same  evening  in  Coatbridge, 
and  the  other  in  Paisley ;  and  before  a  week  was  over, 
above  thirty  of  the  principal  rioters  were  lodged  in 
jail,  and  brought  to  trial  at  the  next  Circuit,  where 
they  received  sentences  of  various  degrees  of  severity, 
from  twenty  years'  transportation  to  six  months' 
imprisonment     By  these  prompt  and  decisive  meas- 
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ures  the  spirit  of  disaffection  was  entirely  broken 
in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  Government  professed 
themselves  highly  gratified  with  the  results  and  the 
measures  which  had  been  taken  to  obtain  them.  It 
was  very  fortunate  matters  were  so  quickly  brought 
to  a  termination  id  Glasgow ;  for  had  the  contest  been 
prolonged  there  even  for  a  single  day,  or  had  the  in- 
surgents succeeded  in  their  design  of  plundering  the 
city,  the  whole  urban  population  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land would  have  risen ;  and  as  the  troops  had  been 
nearly  all  concentrated  in  Glasgow,  there  would  hava 
been  no  armed  force  elsewhere  to  resist  them.  As  an 
example  of  the  general  state  of  matters,  my  son, 
who  was  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  30  men, 
which  composed  the  garrison  of  Dumbarton  Castle, 
where  some  artillery  and  a  magazine  of  ammuni- 
tion were  placed,  received  information  that  on  the 
first  intelligence  of  the  insurrection  having  been 
successful  in  Glasgow,  a  body  of  3000  men  would 
descend  the  vale  of  the  Leven,  from  the  manufac- 
tories on  its  banks,  and  attack  the  Castle.  The 
same  state  of  things  existed  at  Paisley,  Greenock, 
Airdrie,  Hamilton,  Kilmarnock,  and  all  the  other 
manufacturing  or  mining  towns  in  the  west  of 
Scotland, 

The  great  demonstration  in  London,  however,  was 
reserved  for  the  10th  April,  a  day  ever  memorablo 
in  the  constitutional  history  of  England.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day,  being  aware  that  a  serious  de- 
monstration was  intended  in  Glasgow,  I  rose  at  six, 
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and  walked  into  town  before  seven.     Even  at  tiiat 
early  hour  I  was  sarpiised  to  find  the  iTiralls  of  the 
streets  placarded  with  a  treasonable   proclamation, 
calling  upon  the  people  "  to  rise  in  their  thousands 
and  ten  thousands  upon  the  first  receipt  of  intelli- 
gence of  the  subversion  of  the  Government  in  Lon- 
don, which  might  be  expected  early  in  the  day  by  the 
electric  telegraph."     So  little  did  the  authors  of  this 
treasonable  movement  apprehend  any  danger  to  them- 
selves from  having  thus  taken  the  initiative  in  Scot- 
land in  overturning  the  monarchy,  that  the  printers' 
names  were  attached  to  the  proclamation.      I  imme- 
diately signed  a  warrant,  charging  them  with  high 
treason,  and  they  were  apprehended  without  resist- 
ance.    While  under  examination  a  fresh  placard  was 
brought  in  by  a  private  soldier,  into  whose  hands  it 
had  been  thrust  in  the  street  by  an  agent  of  the 
Chartists,  with  the  same  printers'  names  attached  to 
it,  calling  on  the  soldiers  to  throw  off  their  allegiance 
to  Queen  Victoria,  and  promising  "  on  behalf  of  the 
Provisional  Government  eighteenpence  a-day  of  pen- 
sion, and  six  acres  of  land,  to  every  private  soldier 
who-  would  join   the   insurgents."      I  immediately 
committed  the  printers  on  this  fresh  charge,  and 
also  the  man  who  had  given  the  placard  to  the  sol- 
dier, who  was  soon  found  to  be  the  same  who  had 
also  been  at  the  cavalry  and  infantry  barracks  the 
night  before  trjring  to  induce  the  soldiers  to  revolt 
The  precognition  was  soon  completed,  and  sent  up 
to  the  Crown  counsel ;  but  to  my  astonishment  the 
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instructions  came  down :  "  No  proceedings,  the  ac- 
cused to  be  liberated  on  their  own  recognisances." 

Finding  during  the  course  of  the  10th  that  the 
distribution  of  the  placards  to  the  soldiers  still  con- 
tinued on  the  part  of  the  democratic  committee, 
who  were  sitting  in  permanence  in  the  Democratic 
Hall  in  the  Trongate,  I  proposed  at  nine  at  night  to 
the  magistrates  to  go  with  me  and  arrest  the  whole 
committee  in  their  hall ;  but  to  this  they  objected, 
alleging  "  it  would  be  better  to  see  how  things  turned 
out  in  London  first."  I  therefore  sent  a  confidential 
agent  to  the  Democratic  Hall,  with  two  witnesses,  to 
collect  evidence  of  their  proceedings,  but  with  in- 
Gtructions  not  to  arrest  any  one  till  I  learned  from 
the  Crown  counsel  whether  they  were  inclined  to 
support  my  measures.  It  was  very  lucky  I  did  not 
go  farther,  as  all  persons  committed,  both  at  Glas- 
gow, and  for  similar  proceedings  at  Hamilton  on 
the  same  day,  were  at  once  liberated  by  order  of  the 
Crown  counsel.  Late  at  night  I  received  by  the 
electric  telegraph  intelligence  from  Government  of 
the  failure  of  the  movement  in  London,  which  I  im- 
mediately communicated  to  an  immense  crowd  in 
the  Exchange  and  Athenseum,  who  received  it  with 
the  most  enthusiastic  cheers.  Next  day  the  Char- 
tists, who  had  all  looked  for  a  change  of  Govern- 
ment that  (lay,  were  so  crestfallen  that  you  could 
know  one  by  his  depressed  look  in  the  street.  They 
confessed  they  had  been  so  morally  slaughtered  they 
would  not  recover  from  it  for  years  to  come. 
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I  had  soon  an  additional  proof  of  the  unscrapnloiu 
mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the  Chartists^  and  of 
the  extreme  timidity  of  Gtovemment  in  dealing  with 
that  body.     At  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the 
monster  Chartist  petition  by  Feargus  O'Connor,  in 
April  1848,  it  was  discovered,  as  is  well  known,  that 
the  summation  of  the  signatures  was  overstated  by 
2,000,000,  and  that  great  numbers  of  the  signatures 
were  of  the  same  name,  and  of  persons  who  obviously 
had  never  seen  the  petition,  such  as   the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Brougham,  &c.     Shortly  after  this 
appeared  in  the  public  newspapers,  I  received  secret 
information  from  two  persons  in  Glasgow  that  they 
could  give  important  information  as  to  the  way  in 
which  signatures  to  the  petition  had  been  got  up  in 
that  city,  and  that  they  would  give  it  to  me  in  person 
if  alone,  but  to  no  one  else.    They  designated  a  place 
of  meeting,  whither  I  lost  no  time  in  going,  and 
in  taking  down  their  evidence  in  writing;  which  I 
immediately  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
It  was  to  the  effect  that  they  two  had  forged  ten 
thousand  signatures  to  the  Chartist  petition  firom 
Glasgow,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  point  out  the 
beginning  and  end  of  their  forged  signatures.     They 
did  it  all  at  a  large  double  desk,  at  which  they  sat 
opposite  to  each  other ;  and  they  wrote  the  signatures 
alternately,  with  pens  of  different  makes,  and  inks  of 
different  degrees  of  age  and  blackness.     Their  chief 
difficulty,  they  stated,  was  to  find  such  a  multitude  of 
names ;  for  which  purpose  they  exhausted  an  entire  di* 
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I  rectory,  and  having  done  so  sallied  out  into  the  streets 
I  and  took  down  notes  of  every  signboard  they  saw  there. 
They  were  paid  Is.  6d.  a  sheet  by  the  Chartist  com- 
I  mittee,  and  offered  to  prove  these  facts  either  before 
a  parliamentary  committee  or  in  a  court  of  justice  ; 
and  I  could  not  help  thinking  such  a  trial  would 
have  proved  a  real  sliot  between  wind  and  water  to 
the  Chartist  cause.  I  went  up  to  London  soon  after 
about  another  matter,  and  strongly  urged  making 
eome  use  of  this  information,  both  on  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate and  the  Secretary  of  State  {Sir  George  Grey), 
but  they  thought  otherwise. 

What  took  me  up  to  London  on  this  occasion  was 
to  present  and  urge  upon  Government,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  deputation  from  the  Town  Council  of  Glaa- 
gow,  a  petition  praying  for  relief  in  the  shape  of  an 
issue  of  Exchequer  bills  or  otherwise  for  the  existing 
distress,  which  had  now  become  overwhelming.  The 
terrible  monetary  crisis  of  October  preceding,  which 
had  prostrated  a  third  of  the  commercial  houses,  and 
had  destroyed  at  least  a  half  of  the  realised  wealth  of 
the  west  of  Scotland,  had  now  come  to  produce  its 
usual  and  necessary  consequence,  in  the  throwing  of 
vast  numbers  of  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  trades 
out  of  employment.  I  took  up  to  the  Home  Office 
information  derived  from  an  inquiry  officially  set 
on  foot  by  the  magistrates,  and  returns  obtained  by 
them,  that  there  were  at  that  period  {April  10,  1848) 
ikirly-lwo  thousand  persons,  chiefly  men,  out  of  em- 
ployment in  Glasgow  and  its  vicinity,  amounting 
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with  their  families  to  at  least  a  hundred  thouaand 
souls ;  that  since  1 8th  November  preceding — ^that  ia^ 
during  a  period  of  four  winter  months — 42,860  Iriah 
had  landed  at  the  Broomielaw,  almost  in  a  state  of 
total  destitution  ;  that  the  railway  companies  around 
the  city  would,  if  Government  would  guarantee  the 
necessary  advances,  give  immediate  employment  to 
39,000   labourers,   embracing,   with    their   families^ 
fully  120,000  persons,  and  employ  them  for  a  year  to 
come ;  that  the  railway  companies  having  exhausted 
their  powers  of  borrowing,  and  being  unable  to  re- 
ceive any  calls  from  the  shareholders,  were  entirely 
at  a  stand  themselves ;  but  that  on  a  guarantee  from 
Government  the  banks  would  immediately  advance 
the  requisite  sums,  which  would  probably  be  all  in 
the  end  made  good  from  the  shareholders,  so  that 
the  public  would  lose  nothing.     Sir  Greorge  Grey  re- 
ceived us  in  the  kindest  manner,  and  was  obviously 
inclined  to  comply  with  our  request ;  but  he  referred 
us  on  the  money  question  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.    He  put  us  off  by  saying  that  he  had  no 
money ;  and  that  as  to  giving  the  guarantee  of  Grov- 
ernraent,  that  would  interfere  with  private  enter- 
prise I    Such  is  free-trade  and  our  monetary  system ; 
first  in  the  creation  of  distress,  and  next  in  its  relief. 
Under  the  old  system  of  Government  £5,000,000  of 
Exchequer  bills  would  have  been  immediately  issued, 
distress  would  have   been   instantly  and  generally 
arrested,  and  very  little  of  that  sum  would  have 
been  ultimately  lost  to  the  nation. 
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In  June  of  this  year  I  went  down  with  my  friends, 
Aytoun  and  Mr  John  Blackwood,  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer,  at  his  noble  mansion  of  Kneba- 
"worth,  near  Stevenage ;  and  never  did  visit  leave  a 
more  delightful  impress  on  the  memory.  It  pre- 
sented a  combination  of  the  interest  of  antiquity 
with  that  of  recent  events ;  of  association  with  genius 
such  as,  perhaps,  no  other  mansion  in  Britain  can 
afford.  The  house,  which  is  built  on  the  site  of  the 
old  Norman  Castle  of  Knebsworth,  is  for  the  most  part 
a  modern  structure,  in  the  richly  decorated  Eliza- 
bethan style.  It  includes,  however,  part  of  the  an- 
cient structure;  and  the  dining-room,  which  is  56 
feet  long  by  28  high,  is  the  old  hall  of  the  Lyttons, 
Barona  of  Knebsworth.  At  one  end  is  the  open 
gallery,  where  the  minstrels  played  as  the  knights 
feasted  below  ;  around  the  walla  were  still  hanging 
the  corselets  and  shields  which  were  borne  by  the 
members  and  retainers  of  the  family  at  the  battle  of 
Bosworth.  In  the  library,  also  a  part  of  the  old 
building,  is  the  oak-table  at  which  Hampden  and 
Pym  sat,  to  concert  measures  during  the  great  Re- 
bellion ;  and  in  the  state-chamber  is  the  bed  in  which 
Queen  Elizabeth  slept,  the  year  of  the  Armada,  Every 
object  is  historical  in  this  most  interesting  mansion ; 
the  shades  of  the  dead  seem  to  arise  at  every  step ; 
and  the  modern  part  is  done  in  such  good  taste,  and 
is  so  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  original  model, 
that  the  impression  of  antiquity  is  preserved  through- 
out.   The  house  stands  on  an  eminence  commanding 
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an  extensive  view  to  the  eastward,  over  the  ancient 
domain  of  the  family,  in  the  middle  of  a  noble  deer- 
park.  Everything  around  breathes  the  air  of  anti- 
quity, and  it  seems  to  be  indelibly  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitants.  At  dinner  I  mentioned 
an  old  tree  which  I  had  seen  during  the  coiurse  of  a 
walk,  upon  which  the  rector  of  the  parish  observed  : 
'^  It  is  a  fine  tree,  but  not  an  old  one ;  it  does  not  go 
farther  back  than  the  reign  of  Stephen." 

But  antiquity  is  not  the  only  charm  of  Knebs- 
worth ;  modem  times  also  have  something  fascinat- 
ing to  exhibit.  I  had  never  seen  Sir  K  Bulwer  be- 
fore, though  I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
writings ;  and  daring  the  drive  down  from  London 
I  read  the  first  volume  of  the  ^  Last  of  the  Barons,' 
published  that  day.  My  expectations  in  consequence 
were  highly  wrought  up,  and  they  were  in  no  degree 
disappointed.  Sir  Edward  received  us  in  the  kind- 
est manner,  and  we  sat  down  at  seven  to  a  sumptu- 
ous dinner,  to  which  a  number  of  the  neighbours  had 
been  invited.  I  soon  saw  that  he  was  a  little  at  a  loss 
on  what  subject  to  address  me ;  judging  from  my 
writings,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  fact,  that  my 
conversation  would  be  of  a  grave  and  serious  cast 
I  determined,  in  consequence,  to  put  him  at  his  ease, 
as  I  constantly  did  in  such  cases,  by  saying.something 
ridiculous ;  and  as  the  conversation  bad  turned  on 
the  indelible  character  impressed  in  respect  to  both 
external  features  and  internal  qualities,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  race,  I  said  to  him,  looking  at  his  light 
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hair  and  huge  red  moustaches,  "  I  am  very  glad.  Sir 
Edward,  to  see  that  you  and  I  belong  to  the  eame 
race;  we  are  both  Danes  or  Normans:  we  shall  leave 
to  the  black-baired  geutlemen  the  care  of  pleasing 
the  ladies,  aud  we  will  coufi.ne  ourselves  to  the  easier 
task  of  conquering  the  world  ;  and  if  we  do,  I  think 
we  shall  not  find  the  ladies  very  far  behind."  He 
laughed  at  this  unexpected  sally,  which  probably 
Mattered  in  more  ways  than  one  his  secret  thoughts  ; 
and  from  that  moment  we  became  great  fiiends. 
After  the  rest  of  the  company  went  away,  Aytoun, 
Blackwood,  and  I,  who  were  living  in  the  house,  began 
a  conversation  with  Sir  Edward,  which  continued 
from  ten  till  two  in  the  morning;  and  to  no  four 
hours  of  my  life  do  I  look  back  with  more  pleasure, 
as  a  specimen  of  intellectual  strength  and  varied 
genius.  The  conversation  embraced  history,  poetr)', 
romance,  and  the  drama.  We  talked  much  on  the 
German  drama,  with  which  he  was  much  better  ac- 
quainted than  I,  and  the  historical  romances,  on 
which  subject  i  was  glad  to  find  his  ideas  and  my 
own  entirely  coincided.  Next  day  I  walked  over  his 
beautiful  grounds,  and  was  charmed  by  the  unaffected 
simplicity  of  bis  manner  and  brilliancy  of  his  con- 
versation, and  took  my  leave  at  four  in  the  afternoon 
with  great  regret.  I  walked  by  preference  to  Hul- 
ford,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles,  and  came  to  town 
late  in  the  evening  by  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway, 
highly  gratified  by  this  visit. 

Soon  after,  along  with  Mrs  Aliaon  and  my  daughter. 
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I  went  to  another  hospitable  mansioiL  This  was 
Sir  George  Warrender's  beautiful  villa  of  Cliveden, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  near  Slough,  which  at 
that  period  was  in  its  highest  state  of  splendour 
and  elegance.  We  met  there  a  very  distinguished 
party,  including  the  Duke  de  Coigny.  The  view  of 
the  windings  of  the  Thames  from  the  house,  which 
was  formerly  the  scene  of  the  loves  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  and  Lady  Shrewsbury,  celebrated  by 
Pope,  is  one  of  the  finest  which  England  can  pre- 
sent. We  spent  three  very  agreeable  days,  but  ob- 
served with  regret  the  declining  health  of  the  kind- 
hearted  host,  which  proved  soon  after  the  precursor 
of  his  death.  I  there  heard  from  the  Duke  de  Coigny 
a  very  curious  anecdote  of  Lamartine,  which  I  give 
as  I  received  it,  without  being  able  to  vouch  for  its 
accuracy ;  although  its  explanation  of  an  otherwise 
unaccountable  change  speaks  in  favour  of  its  having 
some  foundation  in  truth.  He  said  that  he  under- 
stood the  secret  reason  of  Lamartine's  sudden  con- 
version to  Ledru  Rollin  at  this  time,  to  whom  he 
had  formerly  been  so  strongly  opposed,  and  which 
excited  such  unbounded  astonishment  when  it  was 
first  made  public,  was  this.  Being  in  embarrassed 
circumstances  prior  to  the  Revolution,  Lamartine 
applied  to  M.  Duchatel,  then  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior to  Louis  Philippe,  for  a  grant  from  a  secret 
fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  Crown  for  the  reward 
of  distinguished  literary  merit  M.  Duchatel  ad- 
mitted his  claim^  and   Lamartine  received  40,000 
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I  francs  (£1(300)  from  the  royal  treasury,  for  which,  of 
course,  he  deposited  a  receipt.  A  few  weeks  after  the 
Revolution  ensued,  and  Ledru  Bollin  was  appointed 
Minister  of  the  Interior  to  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. In  that  capacity  he  had  access  to  all  the  State 
archives,  and  among  the  rest  stumbled  on  Lamartine's 
receipt.  This  unlucky  discovery  gave  him  an  entire 
command  of  the  eloquent  patriot;  and  he  made  it  a 
condition  of  his  preserving  silence  on  it,  that  he  should 
receive  the  support  of  M.  de  Lamartine  at  the  next  elec- 
tion, which  he  accordingly  did.  Lamartine  is  a  man 
of  very  great  genius,  and  in  many  respects  a  noble 
character  ;  but  his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  arising 
from  great  extravagance,  are  well  known,  and  have 
Bince  acquired  an  unhappy  publicity;  and  should 
the  above  anecdote  prove  true,  it  will  only  add 
another  to  the  numerous  instances  in  which  it  has 
been  found  that  the  most  elevated  qualities  afford 
little  security  against  discreditable  actions,  when 
severe  pressure  is  applied  to  the  mind. 

In  London  we  dined  at  several  agreeable  parties, 
particularly  at  Sir  Stratford  Canning's,  who  was  then 
on  the  eve  of  his  second  departure  for  Constanti- 
nople, at  Mr  and  Lady  Mary  Christopher's,  and  at 
Lord  Wemyss's.  At  the  latter  we  met  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Montebello,  who  had  made  their  escape 
during  the  Revolution  from  Paris,  and  who  gave  some 
very  curious  anecdotes  concerning  it ;  all  tending 
to  prove  the  deplorable  weakness  and  timidity  of 

I  the  royal  princes,  especially  the  Due  de  Moutpensier, 
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who,  when  the  danger  became  imminent,  instead 
of  taking  his  place  like  a  man  of  spirit  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  who  were  perfectly  firm  and  steady, 
actually  yorcec^  his  father,  who  was  weak  and  broken 
^7  ^6>  to  resign.  The  same  account,  almost  in  the 
same  words,  was  afterwards  given  by  Lamartine  in 
his  *  History  of  the  Revolution  of  1848.'  It  is  a 
curious  instance  of  moral  retribution,  that  this  un* 
happy '  monarch  should  thus  have  been  driven  into 
the  abdication  of  his  usurped  crown  by  the  very 
prince  for  whose  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Spain 
by  his  marriage  with  the  Infanta,  he  had  broken 
his  word  to  the  Queen  of  England,  and  endangered 
the  British  alliance. 

We  returned  home  in  the  middle  of  June,  and 
soon  after  a  melancholy  disaster,  attended  with 
fatal  consequences,  took  place  at  Glasgow  in  the 
course  of  this  summer  (1848).  I  was  suddenly 
awakened  on  Sunday  morning  by  the  intelligence 
that  there  had  been  an  alarm  of  fire  the  preceding 
night  in  the  Glasgow  theatre,  that  the  audience  had 
rushed  tumultuously  out,  and  that  two  hundred  per- 
sons had  been  killed.  I  instantly  rose,  and  hastened 
into  town,  and  on  reaching  the  place  the  most  pite* 
ous  spectacle  presented  itself.  A  hundred  and  sixly- 
eight  dead  bodies  were  laid  out  in  rows,  in  a  large 
room  adjoining  the  theatre,  many  of  them  mere  boys 
and  girls.  Two  hundred  persons  were  in  adjoining 
houses  in  the  hands  of  medical  men,  who  had  with 
generous  zeal  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  succeeded  in 
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reacuing  nearly  the  whole  of  them  from  the  jaws  of 
death.  The  appearance  of  the  dead  bodies  as  they 
were  laid  out  in  rows  was  inexpressibly  striking.  -  The 
countenances  of  all  bore  the  same  expression  in  them. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  struggle,  suffering, 
or  anxiety  ;  but  all,  young  and  old,  male  and  female, 
had  a  sweet  and  mild  look,  as  if  they  had  fallen 
asleep  quietly  and  enjoyed  pleasing  dreams.  I  have 
since  learned  from  my  son  that  the  same  expression 
is  seen  in  persona  who  are  suddenly  killed,  as  by  a 
shot  through  the  head  or  heart  It  is  otherwise 
with  those  wounds  which  are  not  immediately  mor- 
tal. These  often  leave  the  moat  painful  contortions 
in  the  countenance. 

The  way  in  which  this  terrible  disaster  originated 
was  this.  The  one-shilling  gallery  was  always  filled 
with  sailors  and  other  careless  characters,  whose 
greatest  luxury  was  to  smoke-  in  the  theatre  ;  and  to 
light  their  pipes  they  often  cut  down  a  newspaper 
into  shreds,  and  let  them  down  twisted  together  into 
the  mouth  of  a  gaslight  in  front  of  the  tier  below.  I 
had  frequently  remonstrated  with  the  manager  on  the 
danger  of  this  practice,  and  he  had  repeatedly  for- 
bidden it ;  but  favoured  by  obscurity  and  distance, 
it  was  still  continued.  On  the  night  in  question  a 
lad  in  the  front  row  of  the  gallery,  having  obtained 
a  light  in  this  way,  threw  it  down  between  his 
legs  after  he  had  lighted  bis  pipe,  and  coming  into 
a  small  escape  of  gas,  it  occasioned  a  slight  explo- 
sion and  flame.     It  was  so  small  that  a  sailor  sitting 
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next  him  at  once  cztioguished  the  flame  by  putting 
his  cap  upon  it  But  meanwhile  the  light  and 
flame  had  been  seen  in  the  house,  and  the  cry  got 
up  that  the  theatre  was  on  fire.  Instantly  the  whole 
audience  rose,  and  began  to  rush  into  all  the  issues 
out,  which  were  very  numerous,  and  well  arranged. 
Unhappily  those  from  the  two  upper  galleries  led 
into  a  stone-stair,  which  was  of  a  square  construction, 
with  a  little  landing-place  between  each  descent. 
The  crowd  rushing  out  threw  down  several  young 
persons  on  some  of  these  landing-places,  and  the 
multitude  pushing  on  fell  over  them,  until  at  length 
they  were  lying  ten  and  fifteen  deep  one  above  another 
on  many  parts  of  the  stair.  Of  course  those  at  the 
bottom  were  smothered,  and  above  three  himdred  per- 
sons were  rendered  insensible,  and  dragged  out  from 
beneath  in  a  state  of  stupor,  of  whom  above  a  half 
never  recovered.  I  went  through  the  rooms  where 
the  convalescent  were  placed,  and  asked  them  whether 
they  suffered  much  pain  before  they  lost  recollection. 
They  all  replied  in  the  negative,  saying  that  they 
felt  first  a  great  weight  upon  their  backs,  as  those 
above  were  thrown  upon  them  ;  but  that  they 
suffered  no  pain  from  want  of  breath  or  otherwise, 
and  soon  lost  recollection,  which  did  not  return 
till  respiration  was  restored,  and  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  hands  of  the  surgeons.  This  would 
account  for  the  singularly  placid  expression  on  the 
countenances  of  such  as  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
resuscitation. 
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Though  living  in  a  remote  part  of  the  ialoud,  wc 
were  very  much  at  Fossil  in  the  line  of  tourists 
on  their  way  to  the  West  Highlauds ;  and  this 
season  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  under  our 
roof  for  some  daya  a  distinguished  Britiah-Anieri- 
can,  Sir  Allan  Macnab.  This  gallant  and  patriotic 
man  did  not  belie  on  personal  acquaintance  the 
character  he  had  acquired  during  his  eventful  career 
in  Canada.  Simple  and  unassuming  in  his  manners, 
like  most  really  eminent  men,  he  had  that  vigour 
in  his  expressions  and  fearlessness  in  his  demeanour 
which  bespoke  the  man  who  had  had  so  large  a  share 
in  suppressing  the  insurrection  among  the  French 
fuihitants  of  Lower  Canada  in  1838,  and  had  with- 
out hesitation  applied  the  torch  to  the  American 
steamboat  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara  which  was 
in  a  shameless  manner  conveying  succour  to  the 
insurgents.  He  was  intensely  loyal  and  conservative 
in  his  feelings,  and  spoke  with  the  utmost  affection 
of  the  "  old  country,"  which,  like  his  loyal  country- 
men, he  still  designated  as  "  home."  A  half-public 
dinner  was  given  him  by  the  gentlemen  interested 
in  the  Canadian  trade,  at  which  I  had  the  honour 
of  presiding.  This  was  followed  by  an  enthusiastic 
Freemasonic  banquet,  of  which  ancient  fraternity  he 
was  a  zealous  member.  He  was  highly  gratified  by 
his  reception  at  both,  especially  with  the  thunders  of 
applause  which  resounded  through  the  room  when  I 
gave  the  toast,  "  Our  transatlantic  brother,  who  has 
done  80  much  to  hold  together  the  British  empire  in 
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the  East  and  West ;  and  who  in  the  presence  of  the 
democracy  of  both  hemispheres  fired  the  Caroline." 

I  was  soon  after  called  to  a  duty  which  at  first 
appeared  to  be  very  serious,  though  happily  the 
danger  blew  over  almost  as  soon  as  it  threatened. 
The  Irish,  who  are  never  behind  the  revolutionists  of 
the  Continent  in  desire  for  a  rebellion,  though  luckily 
they  are  far  from  equalling  them  in  the  capacity  of 
canying  it  on,  had  been  long  organising,  and,  indeed, 
openly  threatening,  an  insurrection ;  and  after  various 
abortive  attempts,  it  broke  out  in  a  serious  form  in 
July  of  this  year.  Although  the  "  Cabbage-garden  Re- 
bellion "  has  since  become  ridiculous  over  all  Europe, 
and  the  bloodless  termination  of  the  crisis  has  caused 
many  to  doubt  its  existence,  yet  it  was  both  real  and 
serious,  and  England  had  good  cause  to  congratulate 
itself  that  the  want  of  concert  among  its  enemies 
caused  the  attempted  rebellions,  in  London  in  April, 
and  in  Ireland  in  July,  to  break  out  at  different 
times.  As  it  was,  the  risk  was  great,  and  nothing 
but  the  want  of  nerve  or  practical  capacity  among 
its  leaders,  caused  it  to  come  to  so  abortive  a  termi- 
nation. It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  among  the 
hundred  thousand  Irish,  most  of  them  in  a  state  of 
extreme  destitution,  who  then  thronged  the  streets 
of  Glasgow,  the  ferment  when  the  news  of  the  out- 
break first  arrived  was  extreme.  I  received  by  the 
electric  telegraph  at  two  in  the  morning  a  despatch 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  in  cipher,  announcing 
the  commencement  of  the  outbreak,  and  immedi- 
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ately  despatched  instructions  to  the  miJitary  author- 
ities to  call  out  the  pensioners,  put  the  troops  under 
arms,  and  occupy  in  force  the  principal  points  of  the 
city ;  and  before  the  citizens  generally  awoke  this 
was  done,  so  that  no  immediate  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended.  Before  night  the  train  from  Liver- 
pool brought  the  accounts  of  the  cabbage-garden  con- 
Hict,  and  the  failure  of  the  insurrection.  The  danger 
was  over;  but  when  I  reflect  on  the  strength  of  the 
Chartiats  at  that  period,  and  the  universal  suffering 
which,  from  the  effects  of  the  monetary  crisis  of  the 
preceding  autumn,  prevailed  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  I  cannot  but  consider  the  crisis  as  having 
been  of  a  very  dangerous  nature,  and  reflect  with 
thankfulness  on  the  mercy  of  Providence  which 
brought  the  nation,  when  little  deserving  it,  through 
one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  of  its  history. 

During  the  autumn  of  this  year  we  had  another 
source  of  uneasiness  from  a  domestic  separation, 
which,  but  for  the  unexampled  kindness  of  a  valued 
friend,  would  have  terminated  in  a  still  sorer.  My 
second  son  Frederick,  a  charming  boy  of  fourteen, 
having  shown  a  disposition  for  military  life,  I  had, 
by  the  kindness  of  Sir  George  Murray,  Master-Gen- 
eral of  the  Ordnance  under  Sir  R.  Peel,  got  his  name 
inserted  on  the  Master-General's  private  list,  and  at 
this  time  I  took  him  up  to  Dr  Bridgeman'a  prepara- 
tory school  at  Woolwich,  to  prepare  him  for  the 
Academy.  The  parting  with  one  of  such  tender 
years,  who  never  before  had  left   home,  and  was 
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strongly  attached  to  us  all,  was  heartrending ;  and 
in  about  six  weeks  after  my  return  from  Woolwich 
we  had  serious  cause  for  alarm  about  his  health.  In 
consequence  of  some  negligence  on  the  part  of  one 
of  the  under-m asters,  who  kept  the  boys  sitting  in 
ischool  with  wet  clothes,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent 
attack  of  inflammation,  which  soon  placed  his  life  in 
imminent  danger.  I  was  not  at  first  made  aware  of 
the  very  alarming  nature  of  the  illness ;  but  as  soon 
as  I  became  acquainted  with  it  I  set  ofi*  for  Woolwich, 
with  the  intention  of  bringing  him  home  at  once.  I 
found,  however,  that  I  had  been  anticipated  by  a  kind 
and  dear  friend,  Mr  James  Thomson,  civil  engineer, 
who  on  first  hearing  of  his  illness  hastened  from 
Southsea,  near  Portsmouth,  where  he  was  at  the  time, 
and  took  him  down  to  the  seaside  with  him.  To 
his  tender  and  vigilant  care,  which  almost  exceeded 
what  a  parent  could  have  shown  in  similar  circum- 
stances, the  preservation  of  that  dear  child's  life  is 
beyond  all  doubt  to  be  ascribed.  He  remained  two 
months  with  Mr  Thomson  at  Southsea,  and  his 
health  being  then  re-established  he  returned  home ; 
it  being  deemed  necessary  to  change  his  destination 
from  the  artillery  to  another  profession,  where  less 
severe  study  at  the  outset  might  be  required.  I 
have  seen  little  of  Mr  Thomson  since,  though  there 
are  few  men  of  whose  talents  and  heart  I  have  a 
higher  opinion.  The  cares  of  the  laborious  profes- 
sions in  which  we  were  both  engaged,  and  an  un- 
happy occurrence,  in  which  he  became  the  victim 
of  an  over-feeling  and  sensitive  heart,  have   kept 
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U8  much  apart.  But  my  feelings  of  deep  gratitude 
towarda  him  as  the  preserver  of  my  son's  life  are 
unchanged  and  unchangeable ;  and  if  these  pages 
should  meet  his  eye  after  I  am  no  more,  it  may 
perhaps  gratify  him  to  know  that  ray  feelings  re- 
mained unaltered  to  my  latest  hour. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (1849)  I  re- 
newed my  intimacy  with  one  of  my  earliest  and  moat 
valued  friends,  Miss  Stein,  now  Lady  Wallace.     She 
had  married  (as  already  mentioned),  in  1824,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Don  of  Newton-Don,  M.P.  for  Roxburghshire  ; 
but  he  died  in  two  years,  leaving  her  a  widow  with  a 
I  Bon  and  dauglitcr.     She  remained  so  till  1836,  when 
'  she  married  Sir  Maxwell  Wallace,   K.C.B.      Since 
that  event  they  had  lived  chiefly  at  a  beautiful  villa 
near  Northallerton,  in  Yorkshire,  which  he  took  for 
the  sake  of  the  fox-hunting  in  its  neighbourhood, 
I  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond,  and  which  he 
'  pursued  when   nearly  sixty  with  the  eagerness  of 
twenty-five.     There  I  visited  them  in  the  beginning 
of  March  in  this  year.     I  found  my  old  friend — I 
may  almost  say  playfellow,  so  early  had  we  become 
acquainted — changed  indeed,  but  only  to  be  improved 
by  the  hand  of  time.     I  had  scarcely  seen  her  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  the  transition  from  twenty- 
two  to  forty-seven  is  a  critical  one  to  the  fair  sex, 
even  to  those  who  are  most  highly  gifted  with  the 
advantages  of  nature.     But  although  she  was  much 
changed  by  the  lapse  of  this  long  period,  she  was 
rather  improved  than  the  reverse  by  the  alteration. 
,  She  had  no  longer  the  light  airy  figure  of  my  com^ 
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panion  in  our  rides  on  Braid  Hills  and  Portobello 
Sands ;  but  a  stately  figure,  with  full  proportions, 
splendid  bust  and  beautiful  arms,  which  bespoke  the 
original  delicacy  of  the  frame. 

The  rapid  and  almost  stunning  succession  of  events, 
with  the  social  and  political  eflfects  of  whicK  I  was  so 
immediately  brought  into  contact^  gave  a  foicible 
wrench  to  my  thoughts,  and  turned  them  for  a  time 
almost  entirely  from  the  subjects  of  literature  and 
taste,  with  which  for  some  years  they  had  been  oc- 
cupied, to  the  more  exciting  and  not  less  important 
subjects  of  present  interest  and  change.  The  influence 
of  these  causes  speedily  appeared,  both  in  the  number 
of  papers  I  wrote  during  this  year  for  '  Blackwood,' 
and  the  subjects  to  which  they  related.  The  pro- 
gressive wasting  of  the  national  resources  under  the 
Liberal  system  of  Government,  which  had  subsisted 
for  thirty  years ;  the  Fall  of  Louis  Philippe ;  the  Rev- 
olution in  Europe ;  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
Chartists  ;  the  Irish  Rebellion ;  the  year  of  Revolu- 
tions,— alternately  occupied  my  thoughts,  and  found 
vent  in  my  pen.^    In  the  events  which  now  succeeded 

*  I  wrote  the  following  papers  for  *  Blackwood '  during  this  year, 
1848;— 

Jan.     Thirty  Years  of  Liberal  Legislation, 

April.  Fall  of  the  Throne  of  the  Barricades, 

May.    The  Revolutions  in  Europe, 

June.    How  to  Disarm  the  Chartists, 

July.    The  Navigation  Laws,       .... 

Oct.      Continental  Revolutions — The  Irish  Rebellion 

— English  Distress,     .... 
Jan.  1849.  The  Year  of  Revolutions,    . 
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each  other  with  such  rapidity,  I  perceived  uothiug 
which  I  had  not  previously  foreseen ;  but  they  came 
on  with  greater  rapidity  and  vehemence  than  I  had 
anticipated,  and  at  the  same  time  were  combated  by 
the  armies  and  generals,  though  not  by  the  sovereigns, 
with  a  degree  of  energy  and  vigour  which  I  could 
not  have  expected.  In  particular,  the  stand  made 
by  Radetzcky,  and  Jellachich,  and  Windiachgratz 
against  the  revolutionary  forces  which  threatened  to 
tear  Austria  in  pieces,  and  had  so  nearly  effected  its 
dissolution,  always  struck  me  as  one  of  the  most 
glorious  examples  of  moral  courage  and  patriotic 
devotion,  as  well  as  of  military  ability,  which  the 
history  of  the  world  has  exhibited. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  the  printing  began  of  the 
eighth  edition  of  my  History,  with  plates,  which  was 
undertaken  on  the  most  costly,  indeed  magnificent, 
scale  by  the  Messrs  Blackwood.  I  was  very  desirous 
to  make  this  edition,  on  which  no  pains  or  expense 
had  been  spared,  as  perfect  as  possible  ;  and  therefore 
I  not  only  revised  the  whole  text  of  the  seventh 
edition,  in  twenty  volumes,  with  the  greatest  care, 
but  made  various  additions  in  some  places  and  sub- 
tractions in  others.  I  inserted  a  great  number  of  ad- 
ditional quotations  from  historians,  poets,  and  dram- 
atists, both  ancient  and  modem,  with  the  view  of 
enlivening  a  narrative  which  I  was  well  aware, 
from  the  great  preponderance  of  military  events,  no 
art  could  render  interesting  to  the  general  reader. 
The  task  I  allotted  to  myself  was  revising  forty  paget 
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a-day,  and  I  never  did  more,  though  often,  where  much 
new  matter  was  introduced,  I  did  a  great  deal  less. 
I  began  this  revising  in  spring  1848,  and  it  occupied 
me,  with  scarcely  the  intermission  of  a  day,  till  the 
end  of  1849,  a  period  of  two-and-twenty  months, 
— to  such  bulk  had  the  work,  which  I  originally 
thought  would  be  finished  in  four  volumes  of  500 
pages  each,  now  extended.  This  revision  was  attended 
with  very  great  pleasure,  for  the  chief  labour  of  the 
work  was  now  over,  and  it  presented  little  more  than 
the  excitement  of  composition  without  its  toil :  the 
most  agreeable  of  all  sensations  to  one  who  had 
now  been  almost  constantly  in  harness  for  five-and- 
twenty  years. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year  we  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance, which  soon  ripened  into  a  warm  and  sincere 
friendship,  with  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in 
Scotland,  the  Earl  of  Eglinton.  It  originated  in  an 
invitation  on  his  lordship's  part  to  Mrs  Alison  and 
myself  to  join  during  some  days  a  large  party  at 
his  hospitable  seat  of  Eglinton  Castle,  to  meet  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Richmond.  It  was  in  some 
degree  a  political  reunion,  as  all  the  gentlemen 
invited  were  of  the  Protectionist  party ;  and  it  was 
followed  in  January  by  a  great  public  meeting 
in  favour  of  Protection  in  the  Assembly  Eooms 
at  Edinburgh,  with  Lord  Eglinton  in  the  chair, 
attended  by  persons  of  rank  and  distinction  from 
every  part  of  Scotland.  To  me  was  assigned  the 
onerous  duty  of  moving  the  first  resolution,  which  I 
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did  in  a  speech  of  three-quarters  of  au  hour's  leHgtli. 
It  was  impossible  to  make  a  speech  on  such  a  subject 
interestingj  except  to  those  who  uuderstood  and  ap- 
preciated the  question ;  but  I  had  no  reason  to  bo 
dissatisfied  with  ray  success. 

Mrs  Alison  and  I  were  frequent  guests  after  this 
at  Eglinton  Castle,  till  the  house  was  closed  by  the 
death  of  the  first  countess.  Never  was  there  a  man 
who  discharged  the  duties  of  a  kind  and  high-bred 
host  better  than  Loi-d  Eglinton,  or  who  won  the 
hearts  of  all  classes  more  completely,  by  the  charm 
of  a  courteous  disposition,  and  the  graces  of  a  singu- 
larly captivating  manner.  He  was  gifted  with  nat- 
ural talents  of  no  ordinary  kind,  which  enabled  hira 
to  make  a  striking  appearance  in  public  whenever 
he  was  called  on,  although  his  education  had  been 
much  neglected,  and  he  had  never  been  at  a  univer- 
sity. Tbis  great  disadvantage,  which  to  ordinary- 
men  would  have  been  fatal  in  public  speaking,  was 
surmounted  in  him  by  a  ready  elocution,  great  tact 
in  addressing  his  audience,  and  a  happy  selection  of 
the  topics  most  likely  to  please  them.  There  was 
neither  learning  nor  originality  in  his  speeches,  but 
great  skill  and  address,  and  occasional  felicity  of 
thought  and  expression.  His  manner  and  deUvery 
were  perfect,  and  he  never  failed  to  dismiss  his  audi- 
tors charmed  with  the  speaker,  the  subject,  and  them- 
selves. Passionately  foud  of  rural  sports  and  games, 
in  which  he  drew  the  farmers  and  peasantry  of  his 
estates  and  the  adjoining  country  around  him,  he 
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was  eminently  popular  with  his  countrymen  of  all 
ranks  and  parties,  and  never  made  his  appearance  in 
public  without  being  received  with  thunders  of  ap- 
plause. I  was  fully  prepared  for  the  great  popular- 
ity which,  on  occasion  of  Lord  Derby's  accession  to 
power,  he  acquired  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ; 
but  some  of  the  speeches  he  made  in  that  capacity, 
especially  one  to  the  gentlemen  assembled  to  pro- 
mote the  harbour  at  Valentia,  on  the  west  of  Ireland, 
were  superior  to  what  I  had  anticipated. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Richmond,  whose  ac- 
quaintance we  formed  at  Eglinton,  were  models  of 
the  highest  class  of  English  aristocracy.  A  gallant 
soldier  while  Earl  of  March,  the  Duke  had  subse- 
quently turned  his  sword  into  a  ploughshare,  and 
devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  encouragement 
of  agriculture  in  all  its  branches  on  his  hereditary 
estates  at  Goodwood  in  Sussex,  and  around  Gordon 
Castle  in  Scotland,  to  which  he  had  succeeded  in 
right  of  his  mother,  the  eldest  daughter  and  heiress 
of  the  Duke  of  Gordon.  In  both  situations  he  won 
the  affections  of  all  who  approached  him,  by  the  kind- 
liness of  his  disposition  and  the  unaffected  grace  of 
his  manners.  Liberal  and  courteous,  he  dispensed  a 
splendid  hospitality  at  all  his  seats ;  but  his  heart 
was  still  in  his  early  profession  of  arms,  and  when 
the  threatening  state  of  public  affairs  caused  the 
militia  to  be  called  out  in  1855,  he  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  Sussex  corps,  and  was  soon  a  model  to 
all  his  officers,  from  the  activity,  regularity,  and  zeal 
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with  which  he  discharged  his  militaiy  duties.  The 
Duchess,  bom  a  Paget,  with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  a 
commanding  countenauee,  and  splendid  figure,  was 
distinguished  for  grace  of  manner  and  unaffected 
affability  of  deportment.  She  aimed  at  no  distinc- 
tion but  that  which  she  always  attained,  of  being 
the  highest  bred  woman  in  the  company. 

In  November  1848  Mrs  Alison  and  I  had  been  in- 
vited to  meet  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Parma  and 
his  Princess  (Mary,  daughter  of  France)  at  Hamilton 
Palace,  and  we  spent  a  week  there  in  their  society. 
The  Jlarquis  and  Marchioness  of  Douglas,  Mr  and 
Lady  Louisa  Oswald,  Lord  and  Lady  Belhaven,  the 
Ladies  Charteris,  and  ourselves,  besides  the  suite  of 
the  Princess  herself,  formed  the  party  in  the  house, 
and  many  of  the  neighbouring  nobility  and  gentry 
joined  at  dinner.  I  sat  frequently  at  dinner  on  the 
right  of  the  Princess,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  being  on 
her  left,  and  found  her  a  most  superior  and  interesting 
person.  Her  figure,  as  with  all  the  Bourbons,  was 
large,  without  being  unwieldy,  her  bust  and  shoulders 
very  fine,  and  her  countenance  animated  and  express- 
ive in  the  highest  degree.  She  was  extremely  fond 
of  conversation,  in  which  she  eminently  excelled, 
and  in  the  course  of  which  she  frequently  made  re- 
marks at  once  original  and  penetrating,  indicating 
both  a  quick  and  reflecting  mind.  It  may  easily  bo 
conceived,  that  with  such  a  person,  whose  life  had 
presented  such  an  extraordinary  series  of  vicissi- 
tudes, from  the  splendour  of  the  Tuileries  to  the 
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solitude  of  Holyrood,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  find- 
ing ample,  and  indeed  inexhaustible,  subjects  of  con- 
versation. Like  her  mother,  of  whom  she  spoke  in 
terms  of  the  most  sincere  affection,  she  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  dancing,  and  indeed  of  every  species  of 
youthful  and  even  childlike  amusement.  So  enthu- 
siastic was  she  in  the  pursuit  of  infantine  amuse- 
ment, that  she  insisted  on  every  one  of  the  party, 
except  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  joining  in  it ;  and 
very  often  the  historian  of  the  Revolution  was  to  be 
seen  dragging  the  great  -  granddaughter  of  Louis 
XVL,  and  a  string  of  fifteen  other  persons,  all  hold- 
ing each  other's  hands,  headlong  through  the  magni- 
ficent halls  and  galleries  of  Hamilton  Palace.  The 
Prince  of  Parma  is  a  gentleman-like,  good-humoured 
youth,  but  unequal  to  the  Princess  in  point  of  capa- 
city, and,  I  fear,  endowed  with  an  impetuous,  ungov- 
ernable temper,  which  all  her  good  sense  and  address 
can  scarcely  manage.  From  Hamilton  they  went 
for  a  fortnight  to  Arran,  whence  they  were  engaged 
to  come  for  two  days  to  Possil,  where  we  had  a  large 
party  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  to  meet  them,  and 
cards  were  issued  for  a  ball  in  the  evening.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  an  extraordinary  storm,  which 
lasted  both  days,  prevented  their  leaving  the  shores 
of  Arran  on  the  occasion,  so  that  our  ball  and 
party  went  on  without  the  Princess,  which  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  us,  and  I  believe  scarcely 
less  to  her,  as  dancing  was  not  very  frequent  in 
Scotland  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  she  told  us 
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[  afterwards  she  bad  been  getting  ready  her  diamonds 

I  and  beat  ball-dress  for  the  occasion. 

In  the  beginning  of  1849  our  domestic  circle  was 

I  gladdened  by  the  arrival  of  our  son  A ,  who  had 

got  leave  of  absence  for  two  months  from  the  depot 
of  his  regiment,  which  was  stationed  at  Sheernesa ; 
and  as  the  service  companies  at  that  period  were  at 
Barbadoes,  where  the  yellow  fever  was  mging,  and 
his  name  stood  first  on  the  list  for  foreign  service, 
we  were  happy  at  every  day  which  passed  over  his 

'  head  without  Lis  being  called  on  to  join  them.  Al- 
ready five  officers  and  thirty  privates  had  fallen  a 
sacrifice  in  hia  regiment  to  the  malignity  of  the  fever 
and  the  stupidity  of  the  authorities,  who  hnd  built 
the  barracks  close  to  a  pestilential  swamp,  and  every 
post  brought  intelligence  of  fresh  deaths.  Filled  with 
the  utmost  anxiety  on  this  account,  I  applied  to  the 
Horse  Guards  for  an  exchange  to  some  other  regiment, 
and  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  immediately  and  most 
kindly  offered  me  a  lieutenancy  in  the  7th  Fusiliers, 
then  lyiug  in  Canada,  for  my  son.     When  I  men- 

I  tioned  the  offer  to  A ,  however,  he  said  at  once, 

"  At  any  other  time  I  should  have  been  too  happy 
to  have  gone  to  Canada  with  the  Fusiliers,  which  I 
know  is  a  crack  regiment ;  but  my  own  is  endangered, 
and  this  is  not  the  time  to  leave  it.  I  will  certainly 
go  out."  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  feeling  which 
prompted  this  answer  met  with  my  highest  admira- 
tion ;  and  he  accordingly  went  out,  and,  by  the  mercy 

[  of  Providence,  happily  escaped  the  danger.      Tbia 
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separation  was  very  painful,  and  proved  a  most 
serious  shock  to  his  poor  mother,  who  had  scarcely 
any  hope  of  seeing  him  again. 

In  the  year  1849  an  event  occurred  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  might  have  been  attended  by 
very  serious  consequences.  The  12th  July,  the  well- 
known  day  for  Orange  demonstrations,  had  in  the 
preceding  year  been  attended  with  very  serious 
rioting  at  Airdrie,  in  the  course  of  which  several 
persons  were  severely  woimded,  and  one  nearly 
killed.  I  issued,  in  consequence,  a  proclamation 
against  any  such  attempts  on  this  anniversary ;  but 
immediately  after  doing  so  I  was  suddenly  called 
to  London,  on  account  of  my  youngest  son's  dan- 
gerous illness.  In  London  I  received  intelligence 
that  the  Orangemen  were  determined  to  resist  the 
proclamation,  and  have  their  procession  in  spite 
of  it ;  and  that  the  Ribbonmen  were  going  to 
assemble  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  attack 
them.  I  immediately  returned  to  Glasgow,  and  on 
arriving  there  on  the  evening  of  the  11th,  sent  direc- 
tions to  the  military  authorities  to  have  two  com- 
panies of  infantry  ready  next  morning  by  daybreak*; 
and  to  the  police-office,  requesting  the  loan  of  sixty 
policemen,  there  being  none  then  in  the  county.  We 
arrived  at  Airdrie  next  morning  by  nine  o'clock,  and 
found  the  town  in  the  greatest  state  of  excitement, 
and  the  streets  crowded  by  numbers  of  persons  of  the 
opposite  factions,  evidently  prepared  and  longing  for 
action.     I  immediately  went  to  the  headquarters  of 
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the  Orangemen,  and  saw  the  members  of  their  Grand 
Lodge.  I  represented  to  them  the  danger  of  any 
attempt  to  walk  in  procession,  which  would  prob- 
ably terminate  in  wounds  and  death,  and  earnestly 
recommended  them  to  celebrate  their  anniversary 
within  doors,  in  which  case  they  would  be  not  only 
unmolested,  but  protected  by  the  authorities.  They 
received  iny  representations  respectfully,  but  stated 
firmly  their  determination  to  walk  in  procession, 
and  that  the  rcspouBibility  of  any  attempt  to  stop  it 
would  rest  with  those  undertaking  it.  I  immedi- 
ately left  them,  stationed  the  military  out  of  sight, 
in  a  large  room  adjoining  the  street,  which  I  knew 
they  would  require  to  pass  through,  and  took  post 
myself,  with  the  sixty  policemen,  at  the  foot  of  the 
street  to  bar  their  progress. 

Precisely  at  twelve,  the  Orangemen,  headed  by 
their  provincial  grand  master,  and  all  armed  with 
sticks,  poles,  or  other  weapons,  made  their  appear- 
ance from  their  place  of  meeting  with  flags,  drums, 
and  6fes,  and  began  to  march  in  close  column  straight 
down  the  street,  which  was  a  slight  declivity.  I 
gave  the  word  to  the  police  to  move  forward  in 
double  -  quick  time,  putting  myself  at  their  head. 
The  Orangemen,  seeing  this,  also  quickened  their  pace 
to  a  run,  and  the  two  columns  rapidly  came  abreast 
in  contact  with  each  other.  When  about  a  yard 
separate,  however,  and  before  a  blow  had  been  given 
on  either  side,  the  authority  of  the  law  prevailed  : 
the  Orangemen  halted,  broke,  and   turned   about 
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We  followed,  and  drove  them  into  their  hall,  where 
the  leaders  were  taken,  with  all  their  flags,  drums, 
and  party  emblems.  As  the  decisive  blow  had  been 
struck,  and  the  Orangemen  saw  that  they  were 
mastered,  I  ordered  the  liberation  of  all  the  prison- 
ers, reserving  only  the  party  jlags  and  hass  drurn^ 
which  also  were  returned  the  following  morning. 
The  bloodless  termination  of  this  struggle  gave 
great  satisfaction  both  to  the  country  and  the 
Government,  from  whom,  through  Lord  Advocate 
Rutherfurd,  I  received  a  very  gratifying  letter  on 
the  subject.  The  result  has  showed  how  important 
it  was  that  matters  should  have  been  brought  to  this 
crisis ;  for  though  Orange  processions  have  since  that 
time  been  repeatedly  threatened  in  Lanarkshire  and 
in  the  neighbouring  counties,  they  have  never  been 
attended  by  loss  of  life ;  and  though  I  have  generally 
since  that  time  proclaimed  them  down,  and  had  the 
police  and  military  out  to  enforce  the  law,  there  has 
never  been  any  attempt  made  to  resist  it 

The  same  year  (1849)  the  Queen,  inspired  by 
that  courage  which  is  inherent  in  her  race,  no  sooner 
beheld  the  Irish  rebellion  extinguished  than  she 
resolved  to  visit  Dublin,  the  headquarters  of  the 
disaffected  in  the  sister  island,  and  Glasgow,  the 
principal  seat  of  revolutionary  designs  in  Scotland. 
Both  visits  proved  eminently  successful.  She  ex- 
perienced a  cordial  and  magnificent  reception  in  the 
Irish  capital;  and  her  visit  to  the  Clyde — which 
took  place  on  the   14th  August — exceeded  in  in- 
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terest  and  enthusiasm  anything  witnessed  on  Scot- 
tish soil — the  king's  reception  in  Edinburgh  in  1822 
not  excepted.  She  passed  the  night  preceding  her 
entry  in  her  yacht,  in  a  bay  of  the  Clyde,  and 
steamed  up  the  river  to  Glasgow  at  2  p.m.  on  the 
succeeding  day.  I  received  intimation  the  day 
before  that  I  was  to  have  the  honour  of  escorting 
her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert  through  the  streets 
of  the  western  capital  of  Scotland  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  and  at  the  appointed  hour  I  was  awaiting  her 
arrival  on  the  quay  on  horseback,  in  the  full- 
dress  uniform  of  the  Mid-Lothian  Yeomanry.  I 
rode  on  the  right  hand  of  the  carriage  next  the 
Queen,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  Scotland  on 
the  left,  and  the  scene  was  exciting  and  imposing  in 
the  highest  degree.  The  arrangements  for  the  occa- 
sion— made  by  the  magistrates — were  admirable. 
The  streets  along  which  the  cavalcade  was  to 
proceed  being  fenced  with  strong  barricades  on 
either  side  of  the  centre,  through  which  the  car- 
riages were  to  pass,  no  crowding  on  them  was 
practicable.  Upwards  of  600,000  persons  were 
stationed  on  either  side  of  the  streets  through  which 
the  procession  was  to  go ;  and  her  Majesty's  recep- 
tion was  cordial  and  enthusiastic  in  the  highest 
degree.  Her  Majesty  repeatedly  expressed  to  me, 
as  we  moved  along,  how  much  she  was  struck  by  it, 
and  how  much  she  admired  "  the  magnificent  stone 
struct4ires  of  that  rising  city  of  palaces."  The  caval- 
cade proceeded  across  Glasgow  Bridge — her  Majesty 
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having  landed  on  the  south  quay — up  Jamaica  Street 
Buchanan  Street,  and  East  George  Street  to  the 
High  Church  ;  and  thence  down  the  High  Street  to 
the  Trongate,  and  along  it,  Argyle  Street,  and  Queen 
Street,  to  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  station, 
whence  she  set  out  for  Perth,  where  the  royal  party 
passed  the  night.  I  accompanied  them  to  Green- 
.hill  station,  the  limit  of  Lanarkshire,  and  then 
returned.  The  Queen  was  very  much  struck  with 
the  Cathedral,  the  crypt  of  which  she  pronounced  the 
finest  she  had  ever  seen,  and  with  the  view  of  the 
Necropolis  on  the  opposite  hill  on  first  entering  the 
churchyard.  She  remembered  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
description  of  that  striking  scene,  and  also  his  de- 
scription of  the  "  Laigh  Kirk,"  which  she  could 
hardly  recognise  in  the  exquisite  proportions  of  the 
crypt. 

Two  circumstances  of  an  antiquarian  character 
in  an  especial  manner  interested  her  Majesty  on 
this  occasion.  The  first  was  the  thatched  house 
adjoining  the  gate  of  the  Cathedral,  in  which  Queen 
Mary  and  Darn  ley  were  lodged  on  their  way  from 
Edinburgh  to  his  father's  castle  of  Crookston,  still 
standing,  though  in  ruins,  in  Sir  John  Maxwell's 
park  of  Pollock,  near  Glasgow.  The  Queen  justly 
observed  on  the  extremely  humble  nature  of  that 
"hostelry"  compared  with  the  magnificent  sacred 
structure  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  erected 
three  centuries  before  to  the  purposes  of  religion. 
The  second  was  a  circumstance  so  remarkable  that 
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it  almost  seemed,  wbicb  it  was  not,  the  work  of 
dcsigQ.  A  fortnight  before  her  Majesty's  arrival,  a 
atone  was  dug  up  by  some  workmen  employed  on 
the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway,  which,  near 
Falkirk,  i-uns  for  several  miles  almost  on  the  site  of 
the  wall  of  Antoninus,  the  extreme  limit  in  this 
(juarter  of  the  Roman  empire,  bearing  the  inscrip- 
tion "  Victoria  reduce  pas  rediviva."  This  atone  . 
— the  work  of  the  legions  —  was  shown  to  her 
Majesty  by  Principal  Macfarlane,  the  head  of  the 
University,  when  she  visited  that  venerable  pile, 
and  she  more  ihau  once  expressed  to  me,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  drive,  how  much  siie  was  struck 
by  the  siugularity  of  the  coincidence.  The  stone, 
evidently  a  genuine  antiquarian  relic,  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  Glasgow  College. 

This  royal  visit  to  Glasgow  led  to  a  royal  command 
soon  after  from  her  Majesty  for  me  to  pass  a  few 
days  at  Balmoral.  I  arrived  there  on  Saturday, 
24th  August,  to  dinner,  and  remained  till  Monday 
afternoon.  The  party,  besides  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert,  consisted  of  Earl  Grey,  General  and 
Mrs  Duff,  and  the  several  officials  and  maids-of- 
honour.  On  both  days  I  sat  opposite  to  the  Queen 
at  dinner,  and  as  the  party  was  small,  the  conversa- 
tion was  general,  and  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
ability  displayed  by  Prince  Albert.  His  manner 
was  grave  and  sustained,  his  conversation  evincing 
much  information,  and  the  talent  which  has  since 
become  so  conspicuous  on  many  occasions.     His  de- 
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portmcnt  was  dignified^  but  courteous  in  the  highest 
degree.  The  Queen  took  her  full  share  in  the  con- 
versation ;  and  I  could  easily  see,  from  her  quick- 
ness of  apprehension,  and  the  questions  which  she 
put  to  those  around  her,  that  she  iwssessed  un- 
common talents,  a  great  desire  for  information,  and 
in  particular  great  rapidity  of  thought ;  a  faculty 
often  conspicuous  in  persons  of  her  rank,  and  aris- 
ing not  merely  from  natural  abilities,  but  from  the 
habit  of  conversing  with  the  first  men  of  the  age. 
The  whole  party  stood  in  the  evening  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, with  the  exception  of  her  Majesty  and 
Earl  Grey,  to  whom  the  Queen  motioned  to  take  a 
seat,  as  he  was  lame.  His  talent  in  conversation 
was  very  conspicuous,  and  fully  augured  the  brilliant 
position  in  political  life  which  he  was  afterwards  to 
assume. 

On  the  day  following  the  whole  party  went  to  the 
parish  church  at  Crathie,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
palace,  and  after  luncheon  one  of  the  ladies-in-waiting 
was  so  kind  as  to  guide  me  through  the  beautiful  walks, 
among  hanging  birch-woods  and  Trossach  scenery, 
which  enclose  the  park.  In  the  course  of  it  I  made 
two  sketches — one  of  the  palace,  and  another  of  the 
romantic  scene  in  the  grounds — from  which  I  after- 
wards finished  two  drawings,  which  her  Majesty  did 
me  the  honour  to  accept.  In  the  evening  she  called 
me  to  her  side,  and  conversed  with  me  for  above  an 
hour  in  her  drawing-room.     I  am  perfectly  aware 
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of  the  prestige  which  attends  royal  condescension, 
and  the  brilliant  colours  which  it  lends  to  what, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  appear  ordinary 
conversation ;  yet,  making  full  allowance  for  that,  I 
am  convinced  that  no  one  could  have  heard  the 
Queen's  conversation  on  this  occasion  without  being 
extremely  struck  by  its  talent.  Her  Majesty  spoke 
chiefly  of  the  early  history  of  Scotland,  and  was 
very  inquisitive  about  the  battles  of  Stirling,  Falkirk, 
Torwood,  and  Bannockburn,  and  the  ground  on 
which  each  was  fought.  I  described  the  localities 
as  well  as  I  could,  and  she  promised  to  observe  the 
places  the  next  time  she  passed  in  the  railway. 
When  I  mentioned  the  singular  circumstance  that  both 
armies  at  Bannockburn  were  commanded  by  her  an- 
cestors, the  one  being  led  by  Edward  II.,  the  other  by 
Robert  Bruce,  she  said :  "  It  is  so ;  but  I  am  more 
proud  of  my  Scotch  descent  than  of  any  other  :  when 
I  first  came  into  Scotland  I  felt  as  if  I  were  going 
home.''  Soon  after  the  conversation  turned  upon 
Queen  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  she  said,  ''I  am 
thankful  I  am  descended  from  Mary.  I  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Elizabeth."  She  said  many  other 
things  of  the  same  kind,  and  though  I  could  not 
but  expect  that  she  did  so  from  a  polite  regard  to 
the  prepossessions  of  a  Scotchman,  yet  the  sincerity 
of  her  manner  seemed  to  bespeak  her  genuine  feel- 
ings. Such  was  the  rapidity  of  her  thoughts  and 
the  quickness  of  her  apprehension,  that  it  was  all  I 
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could  do  to  keep  pace  with  them ;  and  I  felt  not  le 
fatigued,  when  the  conversation  closed  on  the  pari 
retiring,  by  the  mental  effort  required  to  cany 
on,  than  charmed  by  the  grace  and  condescension  < 
her  Majesty's  manner. 
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